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Above  you  actually  see  why  Traction 
Sure-Grip  costs  less  to  own— how  it 
produces  more  travel  per  wheel  turn, 
does  more  work  on  less  fuel. 

And  it’s  built  for  more  years  of  trouble- 
free  wear,  too.  The  reason:  Traction 
Sure-Grip  is  made  with  mighty  3-T 
processed  Cord— triple-tempered  by 
Goodyear’s  exclusive  process  involving 
Tension,  Temperature  and  Time.  It  re¬ 
sults  in  the  strongest  known  safeguard 
against  bruises,  buckle  breaks,  cracks. 


Traction  Sure-Grip  gives  you  more 
tire  per  dollar  than  any  other  made. 

ON-THE-FARM  SERVICE.  Your 
Goodyear  dealer  is  equipped  to  deliver, 
mount,  fill  or  repair  tractor  tires  right 
on  the  farm.  He’ll  supply  free  loaners 
while  your  tires  are  being  repaired  or 
retreaded.  He’ll  give  you  expert  help 
on  tire  maintenance.  Call  him  in  to 
quote  you  on  his  extra-liberal  trade-in 
tire  allowances!  Goodyear,  Farm  Tire 
Dept.,  Akron  16,  Ohio. 


better  steering, 
better  flotation, 
better  wear! 


BUY  OR  SPECIFY  FARM  TIRES  BY 


Sure-Grip-T.M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


MORE  FARMERS  PREFER  GOODYEAR  TRACTOR  TIRES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KINO 


GANG-WAY  TO  MAKE  HAY.  New  IDEA  Hay  Conditioner  operating  in 
tandem  with  New  Idea  semi-mounted  mower  lets  you  mow  and 
condition  in  one  time  over.  Saves  manpower.  Saves  time.  Saves  fuel. 


^EW  Idea  makes  the  first  true  HA  r  CONDITIONER 


I 
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Schematic  cross  section  shows  simple,  efficient  pick-up  and  feed¬ 
through  with  New  Idea  fluted  steel  and  rubber  roll  combination. 
Deflector  can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  control  fluffing! 


PROFIT 

CALCULATOR 

Shows  how  New  Idea  conditioner 
pays  its  own  way  right  away!  Get 
Calculator  free  by  mailing  literature 
request  coupon  today! 


Not  a  crimper,  not  a  crusher. 

Idea  combines  the  best  aspects  of 
both  methods  for  faster  curing  and  leafier  hay ! 

Exclusive  New  Idea  design  teams  big,  self-cleaning 
rubber  crushing  roll  with  fluted  steel  pick-up  roll  with  ta¬ 
pered  end.  The  result  —  faster  drying  than  with  a  crimper. 
More  aggressive,  plug-free  feed-through  than  with  two 
smooth  rolls.  Less  leaf  loss  and  less  damage  to  tender  leaves. 
New  Idea  is  easiest  to  use.  Balanced  for  easy  one-man 
hook-up.  Convenient  roll  pressure  adjustment  for  varying 
field  conditions.  Not  damaged  by  rocks.  Conditions  a  full 
7-ft.  swath.  Puts  up  better  hay  in  one  less  day.  Can  be  hitched 
behind  New  Idea  semi-mounted  mower  for  one-time-over 
mowing  and  conditioning. 

See  your  NEW  IDEA  dealer.  Or  mail  coupon  below 
for  fr^^  literature  and  NEW  IDEA  Profit  Calculator ! 


New  Idea  Dept.  302,  Coldwater,  Ohio 
Please  send  by  return  mail  New  Idea  hay  con¬ 
ditioner  literature  and  the  New  Idea  Profit 
Calculator. 
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End  each  day  acres  and  bushels  ahead ! 


From  7  to  18  feet 
McCormick  combines 
give  you  more  threshing 
capacity,  size  for  size 


Now,  combine  faster,  with  fewer  stops,  to  finish  sooner 
in  any  crop.  Save  grain  others  lose  where  crops  are 
heavy  or  down.  You  can  see  and  measure  this  extra  crop¬ 
saving  capacity  of  McCormick®  combines.  And  a  tryout 
in  a  heavy  crop  proves  that  famous  3-point  separation 
and  exclusive  opposed-action  cleaning  make  them  even 
bigger  than  they  look.  Short-cut  your  harvest  with  a 
McCormick  combine  tailored  to  your  needs.  Nine 
models — 19  different  platform  and  separator  combina¬ 
tions — round  out  the  world’s  greatest  line! 

Get  giant  capacity  for  big  fields 

The  huge  80-horsepower  McCormick  No.  181  gives  you  the 
most  threshing  capacity  ever  in  a  combine.  It’s  almost  4 
feet  wide  inside,  with  a  tremendous  41  square  feet  for  sep¬ 
arating  ...  31  square  feet  for  cleaning.  Get  a  12,  14,  16,  or 
18-foot  platform,  to  meet  your  needs.  Or  select  the  No.  151, 
with  big  37-inch  separator  and  75  horsepower  engine. Twelve, 
14,  or  16-foot  platform  .  .  .  corn  head  is  available. 


YOU'RE  A  BIGGER  MAN  ON  A  McCORMICK  COMBINE 


Farm  Quarterly,  Vol.  Fifteen,  No.  Two.  Editorial,  Circulation  and  Executive  Offices.  22  East  12th  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Published  quarterly  by  F.  &  W.  Publishing  Corp.  Subscription 
price  SOc  a  copy:  $2.00  for  one  year,  $3.50  for  two  years:  $5.00  for  three  years.  Add  $1.00  per  year  extra  for  rates  outside  the  United  Slates  and  Canada.  Entered  as  second-class  matter 

at  the  Post  Office,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879.  (Title  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.) 
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Combine  sorghums,  fast  and  clean 

Deep-set  augers  leave  extra  room  for  the  reel  to  sweep 
branchy  heads  onto  the  platform.  Big  threshing  ca¬ 
pacity  and  wide  range  of  adjustment  put  extra  bushels 
in  the  tank  .  .  ,  reduce  scuffing  and  cracking  of  kernels. 

The  8/4- or  10-foot  McCormick  No.  91  is  shown.  It’s 
the  most  maneuverable  combine  ever  built!  Turn  on 
the  spot . . .  reverse  instantly,  with  exclusive  lever  steer¬ 
ing.  Beat  them  all  in  small  fields  .  .  .  make  quick  work 
of  big  fields,  too!  • 

NEW!  7-ft.  pull-behind  with  auger  platform 

Get  the  grain-saving  advantages  of  giant  self-pro- 
pelleds  in  a  low  cost,  pto-powered  7-footer.  No.  80  fea¬ 
tures  a  clean-cutting  platform  with  deep-set  auger. 
Three-point  separation  ...  by  bar-and-wire-grate 
concave,  extra-long  finger  grate,  and  big  area  straw 
rack  ,  .  .  saves  more  grain.  Opposed -action  cleaning 
units  eliminate  straw  bridging  and  grain  wasting  chaff 
build  up,  put  cleaner  grain  in  the  bin.  Cleaning  units 
are  full  separator  width. 

Compare  self-propelled  or  pull-type  rigs 

Size  for  size,  you’ll  find  McCormick  combines  first 
in  acre  and  bushel  per  day  capacity  .  .  .  first  in 
grain-saving  ability.  For  custom  operation,  or  for 
your  own  crops,  they’re  champs.  The  101,  151, 
and  181  are  available  with  air-conditioned  cab  for 
all-season  comfort.  See  them  now! 


Pick  and  shell . . .  cut  corn  harvest  costs 

Save  corn  .  .  .  save  time  .  .  .  cut  your  per-acre  machine 
investment  with  a  heavy-duty  corn  head  for  your 
McCormick  No.  151,  101,  or  91!  Extra  big  feed  open- 
ifigs  even  swallow  heavy,  trashy  crops  fast.  Shelled 
corn  goes  into  the  tank  really  clean,  in  top  condition 
for  drying  and  storage.  The  58  horsepower  No.  101, 
shown,  is  also  available  with  10,  12,  or  14-foot  grain 
platforms. 


PARTS^d  SERVIC.E4 
,  EVEPYW^iERE  *  / 


O  IH  Parts  Depots 
•  Dot  represents  10  dealers 

5,000  dealers  backed 
by  12  parts  depots 
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Every  year  hundreds  of  ^  new  diplomas  go  up 


YOUR  VETERINARIAN  SPENDS  ENDLESS  HOURS 
IN  STUDY... he  devotes  much  time  to  reading 
his  professional  journals,  to  meetings  of  veter¬ 
inary  associations,  symposiums  and  scientific 
gatherings.  By  keeping  abreast  of  veterinary 

firogress,  by  offering  you  the  full  benefit  of  the 
atest  techniques  and  newest  drugs,  he  helps 
you  keep  your  animals  producing  at  the  peak 
of  their  productivity  and  profit. 


COUN  MATHIESON  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION,  ’00 


These  new  Doctors  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
join  thousands  to  help  keep  your  livestock 
productive  and  profitable,  your  pets  healthy 

It’s  a  great  day  for  the  graduate  veterinarian  — the  day  he  begins  his 
professional  practice.  And  for  his  community,  this  man  and  his 
diploma  mean  that  expert  training  and  skill  are  on  call  when  and 
where  they're  needed. 

The  new  veterinarian,  like  the  veterinarians  already  established  in 
practice,  is  a  specialist  in  livestock  health.  Through  his  all-embracing 
program  of  Animal  Health,  he  brings  to  your  farm  or  ranch  the  most 
recent  advances  in  the  science  of  breeding  and  raising  animals  for 
profit.  He’s  rigorously  schooled  in  the  techniques  of  disease  preven¬ 
tion,  diagnosis  and  treatment.  He’s  a  skilled  surgeon.  He’s  a  good 
friend  and  neighbor. 

Trust  your  veterinarian  to  care  for  your  animals  as  scrupulously  as 
he  would  his  own.  When  he  administers  a  drug,  trust  him  to  choose 
the  finest  for  the  purpose  and  to  administer  it  properly. 

Often  he  may  choose  a  drug  bearing  the  Squibb  label.  When  he  does, 
trust  Squibb  to  market  drugs  only  of  the  highest  purity,  safety,  po¬ 
tency  and  efficacy.  Remember  the  words  which  have  stood  behind 
every  Squibb  product  for  more  than  100  years:  SQUIBB— A  NAME  YOU 
CAN  TRUST. 

SQl’lBB,  Vetprinarv  Drparlmont 
74.'i  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York 

?  SQl'IBB 

Squibb  -A  NAME  YOU  CAN  TRUST 
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4  NEW  JOHN  DEERE  COMBINES 

to  speed  up  your  harvests  of  corn  and  beans 

sizes  from  8  to  18  feet 


Above,  the  new  8-foot  Hi-Lo  40  with  two-row  com  attachment. 


You  have  a  choice  of  four  new  John  Deere  Hi-Lo 


Self-Propelleds  ranging  in  size  from  8  to  18  feet 
— each  with  a  high,  comfortable  operator’s  plat¬ 
form — low,  compact  lines  for  easy  transport  and 
storage.  There’s  a  fold-back  unloading  auger  to 
reduce  storage  width.  On  all  models  but  the  8-foot 
“40,”  cylinder  and  concave  spacing  is  controlled 
from  the  operator’s  platform.  There’s  a  responsive 
hydraulic  reel  lift  and  a  variable  reel-speed  control 
which  are  also  operated  from  the  combine  seat 
(available  as  special  equipment). 

In  addition  to  these  new  features,  Hi-Lo  Com¬ 
bines  give  you  all  the  outstanding  advantages 
that  made  previous  John  Deere  Self-Propelleds 
so  popular  with  grain,  bean,  and  corn  growers. 
Among  these  are  selective  ground  speed  .  .  . 
balanced  feeding,  threshing,  separating,  and  clean¬ 
ing  units  .  .  .  and  90  per  cent  separation  in  the 
cylinder  area. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer  for  complete  details 
on  the  new  Hi-Lo  Combine  that  best  fits  your 
needs.  His  credit  plan  makes  ownership  easy. 


I  SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 
I  JOHN  DEERE  •  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS  •  DEPT.  E-S4 
I  Please  send  me  a  free  illustrated  folder  on  the  combine  I 
I  have  checked  below; 

□  8-foot  40  □  12-,  14-foot  55 

I  □  10-,  12-foot  45  □  16-,  18-foot  95 

I  Name _ 

R.R. _ Bex _ 

I  Town _ 

!  State _ 


WAYNE 

FEEDS 


Wayne  Feeds  ieiearch  Firm,  Mortli  Unit,  Litertyellle,  III. 


ASSURES  WAYNE  FEED  DEPENDABILITY 


and  proving  their  feed-lot  performance  by 
critical  chemical,  biological  and  practical  farm 
feeding  tests. 

Precise  manufacturing  methods  and  quality 
control  standards  at  modern  Wayne  Feed 
Plants  further  assure  that  the  formula  will  per¬ 
form  as  predicted  on  your  farm. 

This  dependability  is  certified  by  the  “IQ" 
(Ingredient  Quality)  seal  on  every  Wayne  Feed 
product.  It  is  a  pledge  that  you  are  continually 
receiving  all  the  benefits  that  modern  feed 
science  can  provide.  See  your  nearby  Wayne 
Dealer  today. 


Here  modern  science  makes  certain  the  nu¬ 
tritional  dependability  of  Wayne  Feeds  . . . 
available  to  you  in  programs  fitted  to  your 
needs  for  the  most  efficient  production  of 
meat,  milk  and  eggs. 

Trained  feed  specialists  continue  this  never- 
ending  research,  working  with  thousands  of 
birds  and  animals,  testing  combinations  of 
the  highest  quality  ingredients  that  are  avail¬ 
able.  They  utilize  vast  technical  experience 
and  skills  to  develop  and  control  every  step 
in  the  process  of  modern  feed  formulation, 
seeking  out  worthwhile  nutritional  advances 


BUILDERS  OF  TOMORROW’S  F  E  E  D  S .  .  .TO  D  AY ! 


•  Gaftiesville.  Ga. 
Everson,  Pa.  • 


Executive  Offices:  Chicago,  III.  • 
Mason  City,  la.  •  Omaha,  Neb. 


East  St.  Louis,  III. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


Mills  at:  Guntersville,  Ala. 
•  Buffalo,  N.Y.  • 


•  Peoria,  III. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind, 
Portsmouth,  Va. 
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New  lightweight 

Pioneer 

CHAIN  SAW 

handles  any  farm 
cutting  job! 
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FEATURES 


The  all-new  PIONEER  “400”  will  cut 
your  firewood,  fence  posts,  brush,  dock 
stakes  or  what-have-you  with  an  ease 
that's  hard  to  believe!  This  surprising 
chain  saw  trims  and  limbs  orchard  or 
ornamental  trees  quickly  .  .  .  tackles  a 
thousand  tough  farm  and  wood-lot  cut¬ 
ting  jobs  . . .  accomplishes  them  with  mini¬ 
mum  effort. 

Here  at  last  is  a  truly  lightweight  chain 
saw  that  makes  sense.  Weighs  only  twenty 
pounds . . .  shaped  and  balanced  to  handle 
with  utmost  ease.  Yet  the  new  “400”  is 
tough  .  .  .  packs  the  lugging  power  to 
double  as  a  production  chain  saw  for 
farmer-loggers  who  harvest  annual  tree 
crops. 

But  seeing  is  believing!  Prove  to  your¬ 
self  how  this  powerful,  tremendously  ver¬ 
satile  new  chain  saw  will  fit  your  opera¬ 
tion.  Call  your  PIONEER  dealer  now  for 
a  free  demonstration. 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK 

“How  to  Make  Dollars  and  Sense  with  Your 
PIONEER  Chain  Saw.”  Write  for  free  copy  today  ! 

Pioneer 


SAWS 


DIVISION  OUTBOARD  MARINE  CORPORATION 
Department  PFQ-60,  Waukegan,  Illinois 
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•  CURVED  AND  TAPERED  TRACTION  BARS— flat 
contoured  tread  bites  deep  and  grips  for  maximum 
drawbar  power  .  .  .  cleans  easily,  automatically! 

•  FREE  LOANER  TRACTOR  TIRE  SERVICE— Firestone 
will  loan  you  brand-new  tractor  tires  to  keep  equip¬ 
ment  working  during  retreads  and  repairs. 

For  outstanding  traction  and  greater  economy  buy 
Firestone  All  Traction  Champion,  Champion  Ground 
Grip  or  special  purpose  All  Non-Skid  tractor  tires.  See 
your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  for  all  of  the  facts.  He’s 
ready  to  deal! 


says  John  Robison,  De  Witt,  Illinois.  ‘‘Firestones  bite 
in  and  take  hold  in  our  tough-pulling  clay  soil.  Their 
treads  wear  longer  on  pavement  and  fieldwork  both. 
You  name  the  job  and  I’ll  pick  Firestones— they’re  the 
best  all-around  farm  tires  made!  And  my  Firestone 
Dealer  in  Clinton,  Vachel  Best,  is  tops  in  the  service 
department.” 

Like  John  Robison,  you’ll  find  these  Firestone 
features  deliver  extra  service  at  no  extra  cost! 

•  EXCLUSIVE  SHOCK-FORTIFIED  CORD— proven  in 
actual  competitive  tests  to  be  far  stronger  ...  up  to 
34%.  This  means  more  protection  than  ever  before 
against  impact  breaks  for  more  hours  of  tire  use  and 
extra  retreads. 

•  DUAL  CONSTRUCTION — Firestone  uses  two  com¬ 
pletely  different  rubber  compounds  to  precision  build 
rear  tractor  tires.  Treads  are  built  with  tough,  longer 
wearing  Firestone  Rubber-X  while  another  specially 
formulated  Rubber-X  Compound  in  sidewalls  only 
resists  aging,  cracking  and  flex  damage. 


wirfi  Firestone  tires  on  oil  wheels! 


■TftACTC 


OC  luxe 

CHAMflON* 

•Firestone  T,M, 


ALWAYS  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 

Copyright  1 960,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


NOW  YSD  CAN  OWN  THE  COOLER  THAT’S 

PREFERRED  3  TO  1 

OVER  ANY  OTHER  BRAND! 


STAINLESS 


STEEL 


NO  PAINI 


TO  PffL 


DAnHOIOl  ANNOUNCES  NEW  PURCHASE  PUN 


DARI-KOOL  COOLS 
MILK  FASTER  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  COOLER- 

NEVER  FREEZES  MILK 


33*  ice-water  is  pressure-sprayed 
ever  all  4  sides  and  the  entire 
bettem  ef  the  milk  tank.  Milk  heat 
is  remeved  faster  than  is  possible 
with  any  ether  cooler  or  method. 


With  Dari-Kool’s  new  Purchase  Plan  you  can 
have  the  benefits  of  owning  America’s  largest- 
selling  cooler  .  .  .  right  now  .  .  .  with  no  down 
payment  .  .  .  and  with  four  years  to  pay.  The 
economies  effected  by  bulk  handling  will  more 
than  pay  for  your  cooler  and  do  it  in  less  than 
four  years. 

A  Dari-Kool  in  your  milkhouse  will  enable 
you  to  produce  highest  quality  milk,  at  greater 
profit  and  with  less  work.  Dari-Kool’s  glacial 
waterfall  cooling  system  cools  milk  faster  than 
any  other  cooler.  The  milk  cannot  be  damaged 
by  freezing.  In  case  of  an  electric  power  failure 
the  large  reserve  ice-bank  protects  the  milk 
from  spoilage  and  financial  loss. 

See  your  Dari-Kool  dealer  or  mail  the  coupon 
and  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  own  America’s  No.  1 
cooler.  There  is  no  obligation. 


MEETS  ALL  3A  STANDARDS 


^MOLl 


DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

Dept.  60,  Madisea,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on 
Dari-Kool  bulk  milk  coolers  and  the  new 
Purchase  Plan. 


/ 
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TOWN.. 


COUNTY . STATE 

I  am  sn  □  Owner  □  Tenant  □  Student 


..RFD.. 
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. . .  by  aiding  in  pasture  management,  in  addition  to 
protecting  against  trace-mineral  deficiencies,  Sterling 
Blusalt  can  improve  your  control  of  livestock  movement 
on  pasture  or  range.  By  rotating  the  free-choice  supply 
of  salt,  you  can  direct  the  movement  of  the  animals  to 
fresh  pasture.  Simply  rotate  blocks  of  Sterling  Blusalt  or 
loose  Blusalt  in  a  weather-protected  feeder.  Feeders  may 
also  be  used  to  hold  salt-and-calcium-phosphorus  mixes. 
A  booklet  containing  plans  for  several  types  of  salt  feed¬ 
ers  may  be  obtained  from  International  Salt  Company, 
Clarks  Summit,  Pennsylvania.  Our  Animal  Nutrition  De¬ 
partment  will  also  gladly  answer  questions  on  pasture 
management  or  any  other  matter  concerning  salt. 


Service  and  research  are  the  extras  In 

STERLING  SALT 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY  •  CLARKS  SUMMIT.  PA. 
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CHORE-BOY  again  moves  up  to  a  new 
high  ievei  in  Pipeiine  Deveiopment! 

Chore-Boy’s  policy  of  specializing  on  pipeline  milker  research,  development  and  man¬ 
ufacture  has  again  paid  off  in  the  new  features  shown  here.  These  exclusive  new 
developments  are  now  combined  with  previous  tried-and-proved  features  such  as  — 

Gentle  Low-Vacuum  combined  with  the  Chore-Boy  pulsation  system  not  only  milks 
faster  and  cleaner  but  helps  remove  a  major  cause  of  mastitis. 

The  Master  Pulsator  provides  uniform  milking  with  a  minimum  of  maintenance. 

Cleaning-In-Place,  in  the  most  effective  way,  without  an  additional  pump. 

Complete  visibility  with  the  Pyrex  Glass  Roll-O-Clean  Releaser  and  glass  pipe. 

Simplicity  of  construction  and  operation. 

The  glass  Roll-O-Measure  which  measures  the  production  of  each  cow  at  each  milking. 

Proof  that  dairymen  have  approved  Chore-Boy’s  new  approach  to  milking  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  Chore-Boy  is  now  FIRST  in  the  sale  of  pipeline  milking  systems.  All 
Chore-Boy  Systems  are  backed  by  our  Gold  Star  Guarantee  and  Service  Policy  and 
sold  by  specially  trained  dealers.  They  can  be  purchased  on  easy  terms  and  pay  for 
themselves  while  you  use  them.  Nothing  will  put  more  pleasure  and  profit  in  dairying. 


CHORE-BOY  “KNOW-HOW”  MAN 

H«  is  trained  to  help  you  put  your 
dairy  operation  on  a  real  money 
making  basis.  With  his  advice  you 
will  have  an  efficient  plant  produc¬ 
ing  top  quality  milk  at  lowest  cost. 


MILKINC  SYfTIMS 


New  GOLD  STAR 
CHORE-BOY  Features 


'  AUT^Am  VJ 


AmVACUUM 

WAshir 


★n'TTrr 

VACUUM-OPERATED  AUTOMATIC  WASHER 

Turn  a  switch  and  your  entire  washing  operation  will 
E>e  done  without  further  attention.  Automatically  re¬ 
moves  milk  from  line,  odds  proper  amount  of  deter¬ 
gents  and  hot  water,  rinses  system,  all  by  vacuum. 


VACUUM  CONTROL  CAOINET 

Vacuum  controls,  vacuum  gauge,  releaser  pulsator, 
air  injector  and  moisture-trap  ore  all  packed  in  a 
stainless  steel  cabinet.  It  makes  for  easier,  more  con¬ 
venient  operation  and  a  neater,  cleaner  installation. 

SEALED  VACUUM  CONTROLir — j 

Vacuum  controls  ore  sealed  inside  a  bell-  |  I 

shaped,  nylon  container  with  on  air  filter  I _ i 

at  the  bottom.  The  controls  are  sealed.  pZ-  ^ 

A  broken  seal  indicates  tampering. 

tir  ROTARY  FEEDER  FOR  HERRINGBONE 

\ 

\  Accurotely  meters  and  con¬ 
's.  \  ^  serves  feed.  Operates  by 

\  \  pull  cord  with  autonratic 

\  \  \  /  recoil.  New  flexible  auger 

\\  Fltxiail  conveys  feed  around  cor- 

\\\  ^  '  Yl  1  ******  Operates  with  only 

I  j  •*•***  one  motor  for  double-Her- 
ringbone  System. 


NiW  OESICN 
METAL  HOPPEi  f  T 
Fax  IMPaOVED 
OPEUTION  I 


CHORE-BOY  PURCHASE  PLAN 

Use  your  Chore-Boy  equipment  while 
it  pays  for  itself  —  with  36  months 
to  pay  —  or  5  years  with  purchases 
of  $2,000  or  more.  You  are  covered 
by  fire  and  comprehensive  insurance. 


'^GRAVITY  FEED 


For  Information,  write  Dept  45,  CHORE-BOY  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Inc.,  Cambridge  City,  Indiana 


Designed  for  the  dairyman 
who  prefers  a  gravity  feed¬ 
ing  system.  The  large  ca¬ 
pacity,  triangular,  metal 
hopper  assures  proper  flow 
of  feed  at  all  times.  Hop¬ 
per  is  filled  from  aE>ove. 


HEALTHIER 
PROFITS 
OUT  OF  A  RED 
AND  GREEN  BAG! 


Here^s  how  AUREOMYCIN  Crumbles  produces 
more  product  for  market . .  .no  matter 
what  combination  of  livestock  you  raise. 


AUREOMYCIN®  Crumbles  mean 
improved  health  . . .  healthier 
profits  in  any  livestock  operation 
—large,  small  or  in-between. 

University  and  experiment 
station  tests  plus  the  experience 
of  thousands  of  livestock  men 
prove  that  the  use  of  aureomycin 
Crumbles  is  an  important  factor 
in  good  livestock  management. 

Here’s  why :  Normal  animals 
on  AUREOMYCIN  Crumbles  reach 
a  higher  potential  through  better 
health.  They  look  better,  feel 
better,  do  better. 

That's  because  animals  have 
hidden  diseases  —  bacterial  bur¬ 
dens  which  scientists  call  sub- 
clinical  infections.  These  hidden 
diseasesslowgrowth,sapstrength 
and  vigor,  help  make  tail  enders 


in  the  feed  lot,  hog  pen  or  milking 
line.  Under  stress  conditions  they 
can  flare  up,  causing  serious 
setbacks  and  losses.  Stress  and 
hidden  disease  may  account  for 
outbreaks  of  shipping  fever,  foot 
rot,  scours  and  many  other  live¬ 
stock  diseases. 

Hidden  diseases,  as  well  as 
disease  fiare-ups,  hold  an  animal 
back,  cause  failure  to  make  profit¬ 
able  weight  gains  or  to  reach  maxi¬ 
mum  capacity  in  the  milking  line. 

AUREOMYCIN  Crumbles  help 
keep  these  hidden  diseases  in 
check— in  beef  cattle,  sheep,  hogs 
and  dairy  cows. 

Healthier  Profits 
for  Beef  Cattlemen 
AUREOMYCIN  Crumbles  help  con¬ 
trol  bacterial  diarrhea  (scours). 


foot  rot,  liver  abscesses,  respira¬ 
tory  infections  (shipping  fever 
complex)  and  anaplasmosis  in 
beef  cattle. 

Weight  gains  are  improved; 
feed  efficiency  is  increased.  You 
get  better  “bloom,”  finer  carcass 
quality... the  kind  buyers  prefer! 

Healthier  Profits  for  Sheepmen 

AUREOMYCIN  Crumbles  help  get 
lambs  on  full  feed  faster.  Change¬ 
over  time,  special  mixes  and  hand 
feeding  can  be  cut  down.  There 
is  less  scouring  and  less  entero- 
toxemia.  Respiratory  infections 
are  reduced,  off-feed  days  are  cut 
down  and  there  will  be  fewer  tail- 
enders.  Your  animals  “perk  up,” 
show  a  brighter  eye,  improved 
fleece  and  better  finish. 


In  a  recent  trial  in  Iowa,  a  pig  herd  teas  divided  into 
two  lots  at  weaning.  The  lot  fed  aureomycis  gained 
15  per  cent  more  per  day  than  the  lot  not  receiving  the 
antibiotic— at  a  saving  of  36  pounds  of  feed  per  100 
pounds  of  weight  gain. 


Dairymen  using  AUREOMYCIN  Crumbles  find  that 
AUREOMYCIN  will  not  replace  good  herd  management 
. . .  nor  will  they  “make  more  milk.”  They  have  found, 
however,  that  the  better  herd  health  achieved  with 
AUREOMYCIN  results  in  a  better  production  record. 
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Healthier  Profits  for  Hog  Raisers 

Hog  raisers  find  that  aureo- 
MYCIN  Crumbles  help  control 
bacterial  scours  (enteritis  —  ne¬ 
crotic  enteritis— vibrio  dysentery 

—  baby  pig  bacterial  diarrhea) 
and  cervical  abscesses.  They  help 
maintain  weight  gains  in  herds 
with  atrophic  rhinitis  and  in¬ 
crease  weight  gains  and  feed  effi¬ 
ciency.  Feeder  pigs  may  look  well 

—  but  never  reach  full  growth 
potential,  aureomycin  Crumbles 
help  you  get  the  most  out  of  any 
swine  herd. 

Healthier  Profits  for  Dairymen 

AUREOMYCIN  Crumbles  give  the 
dairyman  these  invaluable  advan¬ 
tages— they  help  maintain  high 
herd  health,  check  bacterial 
scours,  control  foot  rot,  reduce 
losses  from  respiratory  infections 
(pneumonia,  infectious  rhinotra- 
cheitis,  shipping  fever  complex) 
and  increase  growth  rate  and 
feed  efficiency  in  calves. 

AUREOMYCIN  won’t  “make 
more  milk”—  but  it  will  result  in  a 
healthier  herd  better  able  to  reach 
its  maximum  bred-in  capacity. 

Easy  to  Use 

One  product-AUREOMYCiN  Crum¬ 
bles  —  gives  you  all  these  profit¬ 
making  advantages,  no  matter 
what  combination  of  livestock 
you  raise.  You  don’t  need  several 
different  products-one  does  the 
job!  Use  AUREOMYCIN  Crumbles, 
according  to  directions,  with  any 
kind  of  ration,  with  your  beef 


In  one  trial  on  four  lots  of  sheep  there  were  deaths  from  enterotoxemia  in 
the  lots  not  receiving— or  taken  off  the  antibiotic.  In  the  two  lots  receiving 
AUREOMYCIN,  and  kept  on  it,  there  were  no  deaths. 


In  another  recent  trial  a  lot  of  600-pound  feeder  cattle  was  divided  into  two 
groups.  At  the  end  of  90  days  the  group  receiving  AUREOMYCIN  averaged  IS 
per  cent  higher  daily  weight  gains— on  12  per  cent  less  feed  per  pound  of  gain. 


AUREOMYCIN  Crum¬ 
bles,  furnished  in  50- 
lb.  bags  are  available 
from  your  veteri¬ 
narian,  druggist  or 
feed  dealer.  If  you 
would  like  to  ‘‘see  for 
yourself”  ask  your 
regular  supplier  for 
a  free  trial  sample. 


cattle,  sheep,  swine  or  dairy  stock 
—  and  get  healthier  profits! 
American  Cyanamid  Company, 
Agricultural  Division,  New  York 
20,  New  York.  ®AUREOMYClN  is 
American  Cyanamid  Company's 
trademark  for  chlortetracycline. 
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CRUMBLES 


CYANAMID  SERVES  THE  MAN  WHO  MAKES  A  BUSINESS  OF  AGRICULTURE 


FIELD  OR  HIGHWAY  HAULING 


OUR 

TRUCK  DOES  BOTH  AT  LOWER  COST 
with  an  Eaton  2-Speed  Axle” 


-SAYS  FARMER  HARLO  R.  JOHNSON,  HASTINGS,  MINNESOTA 
“Our  truck  is  a  1957  CMC  with  an  Eaton  2- Speed  Axle,”  says 
Mr.  [ohnson.  “We  use  it  to  harvest  our  crops— corn,  soybeans  and 
alfalfa  — haul  them  to  market,  and  handle  all  kinds  of  trucking  chores 
around  the  farm.  We  first  purchased  an  Eaton  2-Speed  equipped 
truck  in  1950,  because  we  needed  a  truck  that  could  operate  efficiently 
in  the  field  and  on  the  roads. 

“Soft  ground  is  no  problem  for  an  Eaton  2 -Speed.  That’s  one  of 
its  big  advantages.  With  this  powerful  low-gear  range,  a  truck  has 
the  muscle  it  needs  to  pull  the  heaviest  payloads  through  the  fields. 
We’ve  never  bogged  down  with  an  Eaton  — even  on  rainsoaked 
ground.  On  the  hills  and  over  rough,  unimproved  roads,  the  low- 
gear  range  lets  our  truck  make  better  time,  empty  or  loaded. 

“Lower  operating  costs  are  another  big  Eaton  advantage.  By  pro¬ 
viding  the  right  gear  ratio  for  every  road  and  load,  there’s  far  less 
strain  on  the  engine  and  other  power-transmitting  parts.  That  means 
less  overall  truck  maintenance,  longer  truck  life,  and  fuel  savings 
every  year.” 

Discover  for  yourself  the  advantages  of  an  Eaton  2-Speed  Axle. 
Ask  your  truck  dealer  for  a  demonstration  today. 


“OUR  DELIVERY  TIME  IS  CUT  25%  because 
of  the  Eaton  2-Speed,”  continues  Mr.  Johnson.  “In 
high-gear  range,  our  truck  rolls  capacity  loads 
down  the  highways  at  full  legal  speed.  We  haul 
more  in  less  time  and  get  more  work  done.  Our 
profits  show  it.” 

CMC  DEALER  John  _  " 

M.  Schneider, 

Schneider  Motor  and 

Implement  Co.,  Hast-  _ 

ings,  Minnesota,  says, 

have  probably  done  ^ 

more  to  further  good  j|H|B 

relations  with  our  farm 
customers  than  any- 
thing  else  we  sell.  Eaton 
performance  and  econ- 
omy  more  than  live  up 
customer  expecta- 
tions.  Once  they’ve  used 
an  Eaton  -  equipped 
truck,  the  farmers  in 
this  area  won’t  settle 
for  any  other  kind.” 


EATON  SS 


2-SPEED  TRUCK  AXLES 


MORE  THAN  2  MILLION  EATON  AXLES  IN  TRUCKS  TODAY 

EATON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND  10,  OHIO 
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WORKIN’EST 
“8  FOOTER” 
MADE! 


Lowest  priced  SP  combine  on  the  market:  the 

MH  35  The  sleek,  hard-working  Massey-Harris  35  is  the  best  reason 
yet  for  you  operators  of  family-size  farms  to  step  up  to  man-hour-saving  self- 
propelled  combining.  Its  price  tag  is  the  lowest.  And  it  pays  off  that  investment 
fast,  with  high-capacity  performance  in  dozens  of  crops  through  harvest  after 
harvest. 

The  MH  35  was  engineered  from  cutter  bar  to  straw  spreader  to  out-combine 
anything  else  in  the  "8  foot  class.”  And  it  has  already  proved  on  thousands 
of  farms  that  no  other  SP  combine  anywhere  near  its  price  can  match  it. 

It  has  the  same  exclusive  Balanced  Separation  and  straight-through  design 
that  have  made  the  big  Massey-Harris  combines  world-famous  for  fast,  crop¬ 
saving  combining  efficiency.  It  has  an  engine  with  power  to  spare.  Turning 
brakes,  short  turning  radius  and  anti-backlash  steering  make  it  easy  to  handle. 
It  is  low,  compact;  travels  safely,  clears  gates  easily. 

Picture  yourself  up  on  the  handsome,  hard-working  MH  35.  It  costs  less  than 
you  think  to  own  one!  .  .  .  This  message  from  Massey- Ferguson  continues  on 
next  page. 

Look,  compare  . . .  you’ll  be  a  Massey-Ferguson  man! 


“LIGHT  HEAVYWEIGHT 
CHAMP” 

OF  THE  HARVEST 


For  medium  to  large  farms, 
the  M H  12  out-combines 
anything  in  its  class! 


Step  aboard  the  streamlined  Massey-Harris  72. 
Ease  yourself  into  the  adjustable,  padded  com¬ 
fort  seat,  with  all  controls  within  easy  reach. 
Step  on  the  starter  and  get  the  feel  of  its  surg¬ 
ing,  precision-controlled  power  .  .  .  and  you’ll 
feel  the  pride  of  owning  the  most  advanced  SP 
combine  in  its  class.  No  other  can  equal  its 
brilliant  performance.  Only  bigger,  much  cost¬ 
lier  machines  surpass  its  grain-getting,  grain¬ 
saving  capacity ! 

This  10  or  12  ft.  combine,  for  medium  to  large 
farms,  has  every  one  of  the  most  advanced  fea¬ 
tures  of  Massey-Harris  engineering.  Exclusive 
Balanced  Separation.  Full  28-inch  adjustable 
concave  and  rasp  bar  cylinder  where  over  90% 
of  the  threshing  takes  place.  New,  longer,  open- 
bottom  straw  walkers  with  full-length  return 
pan  for  better  separation.  New  shaker  shoe 
action  for  dockage-saving  cleaning.  And  a  new, 
low,  35-bushel  grain  tank  that  makes  the  MH  72 
the  sleekest,  lowest,  easiest  to  handle,  transport 
and  store,  in  its  class. 

See  it.  Compare  it.  Nothing  in  its  class  matches 
the  Massey-Harris  72 ! 


World-famous  Harvest  Streamliners  . . .  the  big  Massey-Harris 
14-ft.  82  and  16-ft.  92,  known  and  respected  the  world  over  for 
big-capacity  performance  in  big-acreage  combining.  Balanced 
separation,  with  full-width,  straight-through  design.  Exclusive 
Massey-Harris  lower,  safer,  ground-hugging  profile. 


Pull-Type  Massey-Harns  35  brings  to  operators  of  family-size 
farms  the  high  capacity  and  grain-saving  efficiency  of  the  MH  35 
self-propelled  combine  (previous  page)  in  an  even  lower  priced 
pull-behind  model.  Available  with  7  ft.  3  in.  or  8  ft.  tables.  Oper¬ 
ates  efficiently  with  a  2-3  plow  tractor. 
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VICTORY 

AT  SUNDOWN! 

Giant  new  Super  92  proves 
iVs  the  biggest  capacity 
Massey -Harris  combine  ever! 


Now  it’s 


All  last  summer,  newly  engineered  Massey-Harris  Super  92s 
followed  the  harvest.  With  them  went  Massey-Ferguson  com¬ 
bine  engineers,  measuring  the  Super  92s’  ability  to  harvest 
maximum  capacity  with  minimum  field  loss.  At  sundown,  day 
after  day,  the  engineers  saw  proof  that  in  crop  after  crop  the 
giant  new  Super  92s  delivered  greater  capacity  than  any  pre¬ 
vious  Massey-Harris  combine,  by  a  record  20%  margin ! 

What  makes  this  possible  is  a  unique  combination  of  engineer¬ 
ing  refinements:  a  much  wider  straw  walker  body  area  with  six 
open-bottom  straw  walkers  and  full-length  return  pan  for  better 
separation  at  higher  feed  rates;  new  shaker  shoe  action  for 
cleaner  grain  with  minimum  loss. 

And  the  Super  92  has  the  famous  Massey-Harris  low  profile 
and  lower,  safer  center  of  gravity.  If  it’s  big,  big  capacity  you 
want,  the  giant  new  Super  92  is  the  combine  to  see ! 


MASSEY-FERGUSON 

Massey-Ferguson  Inc.,  Racine,  Wisconsin 

World's  largest  manufacturer  of  self-propelled  combines 


A  37,400-bu.  corn  crop... dried  for  Ihi  a  bushel 
in  a  Butler  Stor-N-Dry'^  Center 


Now  I  Automatic  Butler  Bin  Unlooder  empties 
bins  completely;  no  back-breaking  labor. 

For  details,  see  your  Butler  Blue 
Rihhon  Dealer.  Write  direct  for  free 
booklet,  “On-Farm  Drying  Pays." 


Last  fall,  Mel  Fisher,  manager  of  the  Owens-Chilton  Farm  at  New 
Harmony,  Indiana  had  a  big  corn  crop.  He  wanted  to  harvest  it  early, 
dry  it  fast  and  then  hold  for  best  prices.  But  he  wanted  to  keep  his 
drying  and  storage  costs  down— to  make  a  top  profit  on  every  bushel. 

After  carefully  studying  other  equipment,  Mel  Fisher  decided  on  a 
circular  Butler  Stor-N-Dry  Center.  He  hasn’t  been  sorry. 

He  used  two  4,400-bushel  bins— equipped  with  Butler  fans,  heaters 
and  perforated  floors  — to  dry  his  corn  fast  and  evenly.  Then,  he 
moved  the  corn  to  eight  5,130-bushel  storage  bins  with  Butler  auto¬ 
matic  bin  unloaders  and  outside  augers. 

In  this  way,  Mel  Fisher  was  able  to  quick-dry  his  entire  37,400- 
bushel  crop  (from  18%  to  13%)  at  a  cost  of  only  IVzf  a  bushel  .  .  . 
in  spite  of  heavy  rains.  “And  next  season,  we  hope  to  install  addi¬ 
tional  Butler  drying  equipment  in  our  Stor-N-Dry  center  to  dry  our 
corn  even  faster— and  with  less  labor,”  Mel  says. 

You,  too,  can  cut  your  grain  handling  and  drying  costs  when  you 
buy  a  Stor-N-Dry  Center.  Origiml  cost  is  low,  and  can  be  financed 
locally  on  easy  terms.  And  you  get  everything  in  one  complete  pack¬ 
age.  It’s  the  lowest-cost  way  to  dry  and  store  a  large  grain  crop— fast! 


BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Dept.  378,  P.O.  7027, 1020  East  63rd  Street,  Kansas  City  13,  Missouri 
978 A  Sixth  Avenue,  S.E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota 
921  Avenue  W,  Ensley,  Birmingham  8,  Alabama 
Dept.  78A,  2710  Butler  Avenue,  Richmond  1,  California 


Manufacturers  of  Equipment  for  Farming,  Oil  Transportation,  Outdoor  Advertising  • 

Factories  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  •  Minneapolis,  Minn.  •  Galesburg,  III.  •  Richmond,  Calif. 


Metal  Buildings 
Birmingham,  Ala.  • 


Contract  Manufacturing 
Burlington,  Ontario,  Canada 


Built  like  your  trector 

steers  from  the  front  .  .  .  drives  from  the  rear  for  “tractor  traction  and 
control”  down  the  rows  or  over  the  road 


Five  minutes  behind  the  wheel  of  a  Gehl  Self-Pro¬ 
pelled  Chop-All  and  you  know  it  as  well  as  the 
back  of  your  hand.  You’re  comfortable  —  relaxed  as 
you  boss  109  hp  of  high-stepping  feed  harvester. 

Tractor-style  controls  lay  into  your  hands  natural¬ 
ly  for  precision  steering,  instant  response,  fast  * 
changes  with  the  variable  traction  drive.  You  move 
down  any  field  at  speeds  suitable  to  varying  crop 
conditions  getting  every  stalk  with  Gehl’s  ground¬ 
line  gathering  chains  .  .  .  hugging  the  ground  with 
pickup  to  clean  off  doubled-up  windrows  .  .  .  cutting 
a  full  6-foot  mower-bar  swath  in  heavyweight  al¬ 
falfa.  The  speeds  are  all  there — 11/2  to  16  jn.p.h. 

This  one  has  the  same  fine  cutting  ideas  of  Gehl’s 


PTO  Chop-All  —  radial  shearing  with  inside  to  out¬ 
side  action,  power-driven  compression  rolls,  fan  pow¬ 
er  that  fills  the  wagon  corners  first. 

And  the  Gehl  SP  has  the  weight  over  the  drive 
wheels  —  tractor  style  —  where  it  delivers  cleat¬ 
digging  traction  —  more  working  traction  that  hugs 
side  hills  and  slopes,  takes  you  up  the  grades  and 
through  the  low  spots  without  a  spinout.  Back  up 
this  SP  brute  with  individually  operated  hydraulic 
brakes  and  Gehl  durability  in  every  brace,  nut  and 
bolt  and  you’re  top  man  in  any  field  for  years  to 
come. 

There’s  more  to  this  power  and  capacity  story. 
The  coupon  brings  the  details  from  Gehl. 


A 


GEHL 


Gehl  puts  all  price  factors  in  your  favor 


GEHl  BROS.  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Dept.  PE-2 1-1 6,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me  complete  details  on  the  Gehl 
Self-Prapelled  Chop-All. 

Name . 


Route . Town . 

State . □  I  am  a  Student. 
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2  great  new  Caterpillar  track-type  Tractors! 


Plow  power— these  new  Cat  Diesel  Tractors  really 
have  it!  Geared-to-the-ground  plow  power  to  handle 
big  and  wide  hitches  that  cover  acres  per  hour.  It’s 
not  unusual,  in  favorable  soil  conditions,  for  the  D4  to 
plow  as  many  as  30  -  40  acres  per  day,  and  the  D6  can 
handle  up  to  50  acres  per  day. 

Of  course,  you  want  more  than  plow  power— and 
these  new  Cat  track-type  Tractors  have  much  more: 
Work  over  freshly  plowed  ground  without  rutting  or 
harmful  soil  packing  •  Go  where  wheels  fear  to  tread, 
up  hillsides,  over  boggy  ground,  among  rocks  and 
stumps  •  Improve  your  farm,  add  acreage  by  bulldoz¬ 
ing  trees,  rocks,  filling  gullies,  clearing  fence  rows  • 
Handle  belt  and  power  takeoff  work  •  Clean  out  feed- 
lots,  pull  heavy  loads,  move  farm  buildings,  build 
roads  and  ditches— and  a  host  of  other  jobs.  These 
tractors  are  truly  versatile  farm  tools! 


D4  has  52  DBHP,  13,000  lb.  pull  (about  twice  as  much  pull  as  most 
4-5  bottom  wheel  tractors)  and  usually  plows  all  day  on  25  gallons 
of  low-cost  furnace  oil. 

06  develops  75  DBHP,  pulls  19,495  lb.— plenty  of  weight  and  power 
for  farming  large  acreages,  good-sized  land  clearing  jobs. 

04  and  D6  features;  Independent  gasoline  starting  engine  with  op¬ 
tional  in-seot  controls  assures  positive  all-weather  starting  •  Direct- 
electric  push-button  starting  available  *  Simple,  adjustment-free  fuel 
system  *  Lifetime  lubricated  rollers  and  idlers  *  Dry-type  air  cleaner 
removes  99.8%  of  dust  from  air  entering  diesel  •  Arm  chair  opera¬ 
tion  comfort  •  Exclusive  oil  clutch  standard  on  06,  optional  on  04. 

MORE  THAN  30  DIRECT-MOUNTED  TOOLS  TO  MATCH  YOUR  NEEDS 
“Swing-around"  tool  bars  and  tool  bar-mounted  subsoilers,  chisels, 
ditchers,  cultivators,  plows,  bulldozers  and  rakes.  Other  tractor- 
mounted  equipment:  loader  (for  04 'only),  heavy-duty  straight  and 
angling  bulldozers,  stumpers,  root  and  brush  rakes,  root  plows. 


(e  M  tnSMMfta  •)  UHtyiHw  TtacMt  U. 


Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  General  Offices,  Peoria,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 


Making  Haylage 

Sirs: 

What  is  haylage?  I  would  like  information  for  making  this  same  silage 
in  a  conventional  silo  .  .  . 

Byron,  Minnesota  Caulfield 

Sirs: 

...  I  would  like  to  know  what  steps  to  take  to  make  haylage  in  a  con¬ 
ventional  cement  silo  .  .  . 

Watertown,  South  Dakota  Trumm 

Sirs: 

.  .  .  You  can  imagine  my  delight  when  I  read  of  a  man  who  knows  how  to 

make  “haylage”  in  a  conventional  silo  along  with  a  multitude  of  other 

tricks  of  the  trade.  We  are  about  to  invest  another  10-20,000  dollars  of 

b'/i'/r  money  in  silos  and  I  very  badly  need  to  have  further  information. 

n' _ „  Gordon  B.  Hurlbut,  Jr. 

1  onganoxie,  Kansas  ’ 

Dr.  Rogers  tells  all  in  “The  Last  W  ord,”  page  150. 


Those  Sons  of . . .! 

Sirs: 

Your  otherwise  largely  fine  and  useful  rag  reflects  in  this  Spring  issue 
the  surprising  delusion  that  anybody  who  can  read  might  enjoy  “The 
Hunter  of  Washabaugh  County.” 

What  is  the  appeal  of  this  senile  delinquent  sic-ing  his  hoodlum  gang 
of  mutts  indiscriminately  on  any  innocent  handy  victim?  The  use  of  the 
term  “sport”  in  connection  with  this  relish  of  mass  atrocity  went  out  along 
with  the  toothless  medieval  faces  around  the  bear  pit. 

“See  that  courage!” — “The  coyote  fights  to  the  last  breath.” — The 
badger’s  “guts  all  over  the  flat  but  he  still  fights.”  W'hy  not  tie  a  chicken 
under  a  steam-roller.  You  could  brag  about  your  prowess.  And  oh,  the 
sport  and  guts! 

“W’hat  could  be  bigger  than  this?”  asks  the  old  fool,  which  question 
renders  your  impressed  author  Koch  helpless.  It  renders  me  helpless  too. 
What  could  be  a  bigger  Jerk?  What  could  be  smaller? 

Spring  Cove  Farm  John  H.  Porter 

Centreville,  Maryland 

Heir  of  Greatness 

Sirs: 

The  covering  of  the  life  of  my  great  grandfather  (Winter,  1960)  is  the 
best  and  most  accurate  I  ever  read.  W’hen  you  come  to  France  I  will  be 
very  glad  to  show  you  all  the  letters  and  belongings  attached  to  his  memory. 
Among  those,  the  letters  of  Humboldt  and  Pasteur  are  most  interesting. 

3  Rue  De  Chanaleilles  A.  C.  Boussingault 

Paris.  France 


Corn  Harvesting  Chart 

Sirs : 

There  are  three  typographical  errors  in  the  Corn  Harvesting  Chart  on 
page  84,  of  the  Spring  issue.  Under  item  D,  Feeding  Value  Gain,  the  figure 
1490  should  be  eliminated  in  the  third  column  (Ground  Ear  Silage)  ;  and 
the  figures  610  should  be  eliminated  in  columns  5  and  6  (Whole  Kernel 
Silage  and  Kernel). 

The  thought  occurs  to  me  that  a  reprint  of  this  information  with  a  blank 
check  sheet  in  which  a  farmer  or  student  could  fill  in  the  proper  values 
would  be  very  popular  with  many  of  your  high-school  teachers  and  others. 

.Associate  Professor 
Agricultural  Engineering  Department 
The  Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Lamp.  And  we  would  suggest  that  all  readers  w  ho  keep 
their  back  issues  make  the  corrections  indicated. 


Home  of  Minimum  Tillage 

Sirs: 

We  read  with  interest  the  article  entitled  “New  W’ays  to  Grow  Corn” 
which  appeared  in  the  Spring  issue  of  Farm  Quarterly.  W'e  here  at  Michi¬ 
gan  State  University,  particularly  in  the  Soil  Science  and  .Agricultural 
Engineering  Departments,  are  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  original  work 
done  in  this  field  was  conducted  here.  .As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  term  “mini¬ 
mum  tillage”  was  coined  at  Mi"higan  State  as  the  result  of  research  work. 
.  .  .  .Actually,  this  work  was  initiated  in  1945. 

We  are  certainly  happy  to  know  that  other  states  have  since  taken  up 
the  program  and  have  learned  of  the  benefits  of  minimum  tillage.  .  .  .  We 
would  estimate  that  at  least  70%  of  the  corn  will  be  wheel-track  planted 
this  coming  year  in  Michigan. 

Assistant  Professor  C.  M.  Hansen 

.Agricultural  Engineering  Department 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 


Stran-Steel’s  new  Grain-Master  “24”  pre-engineered  building  makes  common  sense  for  livestock  feeders 
and  cash-grain  growers  alike.  It  loads  to  capacity  without  interior  handling.  Steep  roof  slope  matches 
natural  slope  of  piled  grain.  Pick  the  size  to  fit  your  needs— 24  feet  wide,  any  length  in  multiples  of  16 
feet.  Grain-Master  aeration  system  controls  moisture  migration— and  it’s  also  available  with  drying 
systems  for  small  grain  and  ear  corn.  Ideal  for  both  grain  and  equipment  storage— a  movable  bulkhead 
separates  grain  from  other  stored  items.  Choose  from  nine  sparkling  new  Stran-Satin  protective  colors! 

Mail  the  coupon  or  call  your  local  Stran-Steel  dealer.  He’s  listed  in  the  Yellow  Pages  under  Steel 
Buildings  or  Buildings— Steel. 


GRAIN-MASTER  ”24’ 

dollar-saving  farm-sized 
grain  storage  for  iivestock 
feeders  and  cash-grain  growers 


Srran-Sl««l  Corporation,  Dopt.  FQ-15 
Dotroil  29,  Michigan 

Send  the  new  Grain-Master  ”24' 
building  approximately _ 


catalog  and  information  on  Stran-Satin  Color.  I’m  interested  in  a 
_ ft.  X  _  ft.  to  be  used  mainly  for 


.□  Student 


Name 


Phone. 


Address 


STRAN-STEEL  IS  A  DIVISION  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


NEWl 

OLIVER 

COMPACT 

COMBINE 


Corn-belt  capacity  speeds  all  your  harvests 


Capacity  for  corn,  beans, 
grain,  sorghum,  grass  seed 

Power— 64.7  h.p.  engine 

Capacity— 3570-sq. -in.  separator 
2534-sq.-in.  cleaner 

Time— Finger-tip,  on-the-go 
ground  speed  control 

Accuracy— Easy,  crank-adjusted 
cylinder  speed* 


Now,  a  time-  and  money-saving  combine  with  power  threshing  ability 
and  versatility  to  harvest  all  your  crops.  This  brand-new,  compact  Oliver 
self-propelled  wades  right  through  bumper  yields — of  a  wide  variety  of 
crops.  Here  is  genuine  corn-belt  capacity  that  saves  time,  saves  grain  in 
every  field.  Best  of  all,  it’s  priced  right  for  the  average-size  farm. 

It’s  loaded  with  corn-belt  features:  10-foot  or  12-foot*  grain  header 
with  choice  of  four  reel  speeds;  4-bat  standard  or  6-bat  semi-revolving* 
reel;  easy-change  corn  header  shells  as  it  harvests,  handles  100-plus 
yields.  You  can  change  ground  speeds  on  the  go  hydraulically  with  a 
touch  of  a  lever.  You  can  change  cylinder  speeds  in  seconds  with  a  turn 
of  a  crank*.  And  you  ride  up  out  of  the  dust  on  a  comfortable  rubber¬ 
spring  seat. 

There’s  much  more  you’ll  want  to  know  about  this  versatile,  eflScient 
combine.  Talk  to  your  Oliver  dealer  now.  Ask  him  about  his  6%  cash 
bonus  trade-in  plan.  *Optional,  at  extra  cost. 

n  the  OLIVER  CORPORATION,  400  W.  Madison  St..  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


O  BIGGER. ..GO  BETTER— GET  OLIVER  TEAM  ED-POWER 


STORAGE  &  DRYING EaUIPMENT 

High  quality  grain  bins  with  the  durability  and  strength 
needed.  Available  in  five  diameters  with  capacities  from 
1,000  to  15,000  bushels.  Many  important  features  not 
found  on  others.  FASTEST  erection  time  of  any  on  the 
market! 

Complete  line  of  ventilating  fans  and  heat  sections. 
Heat  section  capacity  from  90,000  to  500,000  BTU,  All 
safety  controls.  Packaged  perforated  steel  drying  floor 
designed  to  give  even  flow  of  air  Strong  and  Sturdy. 
All  items  available  for  any  make  binl 


GRAIN  HANDLING  EQUIPMENT 


11  ft.  4  Inch  Heavy 
Augers  from  $18.95 


11  ft,  6  Inch  Gen.  Purpose 
Augers  from  $38.50 


25  ft.  Double  Choin  Elevators 
with  undercarriage 
from  $235.00 


6  inch  augers.  Patented  under¬ 
carriage  for  lowering  mast  and  ad¬ 
justing  center  of  gravity.  Universal 
motor  mount,  heavy  galvanized  tub¬ 
ing  and  many  other  features. 


17  ft.  Bole  Conveyors 
from  $83.50 


Double  chain  elevators.  Universal 
motor  mount.  Heavy  duty  construction. 
Full  line  of  accessory  equipment. 


Bale  conveyor,  heavy  duty  tubular  steel 
construction.  Combinations  to  fit  any  bale 
conveying  job. 


Wiih  ^ONQ  itfuipmeni 
you  Pocket  the  Profits/ 

’  You  too  can  pocket  the  profits  from  on- 
the-farm  grain  storing  and  drying.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  size  farm,  you  will  find  that  LONG 
makes  the  right  combination  to  suit  your 
conditions  .  .  .  and  it’s  priced  to  fit  your 
pocket-book,  too!  It’s  built  to  give  long  and 
dependable  service.  Get  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  equipment  and  see  why  you  can 
pocket  extra  profits  from  your  grain  by 
controlling  handling,  drying  and  storage 
costs.  Write  today. 


I 


IsON 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC. 

P.  O.  BOX  11099— TARBORO,  N.  C. 

Please  send  FREE  literature  and  prices  on  the  following: 

Q  Grain  Bins  Q  Drying  Fans  Q  Heat  Sec-  1 


I 


tions  Q  Augers  0  Elevators 
Conveyors  0  Drying  Floors 

Name _ 

Address _ 


Q  Bale 


I 


City  &  State _  j 

Whether  you  feed  or  sell  grain,  you  can  make  more  | 
^  money  with  LONG  Grain  Storage  and  Drying  equipment^ 
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Farm  Books 


Beef  Cattle,  by  Roscoe  R.  Snapp  and 
A.  L.  Neumann  (Fifth  Edition).  John 
Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York,  $8.50. 

This  1960  edition  of  one  of  the  standard 
works  on  beef  cattle  production  puts  the 
stamp  of  obsolescence  on  all  the  fonner 
editions.  The  techniques  of  breeding  and 
feeding  have  taken  tremendous  strides  in 
the  seven  years  since  the  appearance  of  the 
immediately  preceding  edition  and  this 
new  information  has  been  included  in  the 
new  book. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  chapters  is  a 
brand-new  one,  “Heritable  Productive 
Traits  in  Beef  Cattle.”  It  not  only  reflects 
the  progress  made  in  performance  testing 
but  gives  the  breeder  something  of  a  road 
map  showing  how  far  and  how  fast  he  can 
go  with  genetic  selection. — C.R.K. 


floor  gives  uniform  air  movement  through 
entire  batch  of  grain,  eliminating  "hot 
spots,”  "wet  spots.”  Up  to  86,000  cu.  ft.  of 
air  forced  through  batch  every  minute.  Two 
Tank  sixes:  12'  sidewalls  (6,600  bn.  cap.), 
20'  sidewalls  (10,000  bn.  cap.).  Diameter 
26'9''.  Dries,  stores  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
milo,  etc. 


Haw  MiIoh  OraiH  Drylag  Task.  Big  capacity 
in-storage  dryer  with  natural  air . . .  com¬ 
bining  supplemental  heat  when  needed.  En¬ 
gineered  espeetaUg  for  drying  grain. 
A^ually  designed  for  sub-normal  drying 
conditions,  so  weather  problem  is  almost 
eliminated  when  drying  with  natural  air. 
Plenum  chamber  under  perforated  drying 


Developing  Farm  Woodlands,  by  John 
Frederick  Preston.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  New  York,  $5.50. 

The  ex-chief  of  the  Forestry  Division  of 
the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  wrote 
more  than  a  text  on  bringing  up  trees,  from 
planting  to  marketing  the  wood  crop.  He 
goes  into  the  underlying  principles  of  every 
practice.  Take  thinning  as  an  example.  The 
whys  and  wherefores  are  followed  by  a 
table  which  tells  how  close  to  thin  a  tree 
growing  in  your  area.  Also  there  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  five-step  guide  to  successful  thinning. 

The  book  is  written  in  the  impersonal 
textbook  style,  but  it’s  not  hard  to  read. 
Pictures,  sketches,  diagrams,  and  tables 
help  illustrate  important  points. 

The  index  is  handy.  If  you  want  to  find 
what  tools  you  need  for  thinning,  you’re 
told  to  flip  to  page  122,  where,  under  tools 
(in  italics)  you  see  it’s  a  machete,  or  dou¬ 
ble  bit,  or  pole  ax  you  want,  and  possibly  a 
brush  hook.  A  wordlist  of  woodman’s  terms 
at  the  end  furthers  the  use  of  the  book  as  a 
handy  reference  for  making  the  most  of 
the  old  woodlot,  or  for  setting  out  a  new 
tree  crop. — M.B.H. 


Rough  weather  can  wreck  crop  profits  unless  you  are  prepared. 

Solve  your  problraos  in  just  one  step.  See  your  Behlen  Dealer 
for  all  grain  conditioning  and  storage  needs.  You  know  Behlen 
products  are  the  very  best . . .  carefully  designed  and  field  tested  by 
engineers  who  think  first  of  Quality  and  Performance.  See  your 
Behlen  Dealer  now! 


Two  Harvost  "Hands”  Of  Tha  ’60’s!  Me¬ 
chanical  drying,  flat  grain  atorage.  Steel 
bailding  is  Behlen  Cnrvet,  for  grain  and/or 
machinery.  Grain  Storage  Cnrvet  "40”  hu 
"extra  rugged”  wall  strength  to  store  grain 
12'  high  against  sidewalls,  10'  against  end- 
walls,  without  ties.  Multi-Purpose  Cnrvet, 
40'  and  63'  widths.  Length  unlimited  for 
all  Curvets. 

High  Speed  Grain  Dprer.  Behlen  lasts 
many  years  longer.  Dries  with  controlled 
heat/air  movement . . .  not  constant  ^ain 
movement ...  so  grain  moving  machinery 
is  in  gear  only  1/10  the  time.  Removes  623 
gals,  of  water  from  a  600-bu.  batch  of  80% 
corn  in  2 Vi  hours.  Axial  Vane  Fan  forces 
up  to  78  cu.  ft.  of  heated  air  through  every 
bushel  every  minute.  4,260,000  BTU  burner. 
Automatic  controls.  In  270,  876  and  600 
bu.  sixes.  Operates  off  PTO  or  electricity 
. . .  burns  LP  or  natural  gas. 


Farm  Income  Tax  Manual,  by  John  C. 
O’ Byrne.  The  Allen  Smith  Company,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  $20.00. 

O’Byrne’s  manual  is  a  clear  and  com¬ 
plete  summary  of  the  problems  and  pro¬ 
cedures  of  keeping  and  filing  proper  in¬ 
come  tax  records.  The  book  is  a  600-page 
filing  folder  of  tax  information.  The  author 
covers  all  the  details  of  preparing  the  farm 
schedule,  and  also  discusses  personal  ex¬ 
penses,  tax-saving  ideas,  partnerships,  and 
social  security  for  farmers. 

The  book  is  very  well  indexed,  and  a 
“short  course”  is  outlined  for  those  who 
don’t  want  to  struggle  through  the  full 
depth  tf  tax  intricacies.  This  is  an  excellent 
tax  reference  book. — T.T.M. 


Bonus  Grain  Storage  in  Behlen  straight- 
wall.  Framelesa,  all-xteel.  No  ties  needed. 
Widths,  89',  62'.  All  clear  span.  Two  models. 
Grain  Storage  Straightwall  has  30**  Steep- 
Pitch  Roof.  Utility  Straightwall  with  16** 
Low-Pitch  Roof  for  farm  workshop,  ma¬ 
chine  shed,  etc. 

Bar  Mesh  Corn  Crib.  Most 
popular  cribs  a-going! 
Steel  bar  mesh  (over  Vi* 
“  galvanised  o/ter 
welding,  with  up  to  6  times 
more  xinc.  "Steep-Pitch” 
Roof.  Sixes:  611  to  1940  bu. 
■  Shown  is  new  Natural  Air 

Drying  System. 


Write  for  foil  information,  doolor't  name: 

BEHLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO 

Columbus,  Nebraska 


POWR-STEER 


Chester  Folck  shows  how  he  brought  his  dairy  barn 
up  to  date  with  an  extension  telephone.  Two  of  his 
sons.  Gene  and  Blair,  spend  long  hours  in  the  dairy 
buildings  every  day  and  the  extension  saves  them  a 
lot  of  time.  Now  they  handle  telephone  calls  without 


leaving 


the 


barn 


Here’s  how  an  extension  telephone 
saves  a  farm  family  over  25  days  a  year 


Glenn  Folck  uses  this  office  telephone  to  sell  purebred 
Jerseys  all  over  the  country.  Incoming  calls  are  answered 
on  this  telephone.  If  someone  in  the  dairy  buildings  is 
wanted,  Glenn  rings  a  bell  in  the  barn  simply  by  pressing 
a  button.  “When  a  man  calls  you,”  says  Glenn,  “he 
doesn't  want  to  be  kept  waiting.  That  barn  extension 
is  the  answer.” 


75  head  of  fine  Jersey  cattle 
keep  Chester  Folck  and  his  three 
sons  busy  from  early  till  late 
on  their  purebred  farm  near 
Springfield.  Ohio.  Two  of  his 
sons.  Gene  and  Blair,  spend  full 
time  in  the  dairy  buildings.  The 
third.  Glenn,  handles  most  of 
the  family’s  business  affairs  and 
spends  a  good  part  of  his  time 
in  the  office. 

In  a  usual  day  the  Folcks  take 
or  make  some  20  to  30  calls  on 
an  extension  telephone  in  their 
barn.  Most  are  business  calls. 
Some  are  long  distance. 

“Without  that  extension 


phone,  we’d  have  to  keep  people 
waiting  on  the  line  while  we 
run  to  fetch  someone  from  the 
barn,”  Chester  Folck  says. 

“We  figure  we’d  lose  at  least 
a  half  a  day  a  week  between  the 
house  and  the  barn.  For  the  little 
it  costs,  we  just  couldn’t  afford 
to  be  without  that  extension.” 

Why  not  have  a  look  at  your 
own  farmstead  with  an  eye  to 
putting  in  an  extension  tele* 
phone.  It  can  pay  its  way  over 
and  over  by  saving  your  time. 
Convenience  is  a  bonus.  Just 
call  your  telephone  business 
office.  They’ll  be  glad  to  help. 


Bell  Telephone  System 
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Let  the  youngsters  ride . . . 


AICQA  GATES  ARE 


Let  the  boys  pile  on!  They  aren’t  going 
to  hurt  this  rugged  Alcoa*  Aluminum 
Farm  Gate.  It’s  made  for  rough  treatment 
. . .  engineered  like  a  bridge.  Cross  braces, 
aircraft  riveted,  are  precisely  placed  to 
stand  maximum  stress. 

Alcoa’s  agricultural  engineers  designed 
this  gate  with  just  one  main  idea  in  mind : 
durability.  Gates  must  last  or  they  aren’t 
worth  hanging.  This  Alcoa  Aluminum 
Gate  will  last . . .  year  after  year. 

It  will  dress  up  your  farmstead,  too. 
Your  show  barn.  Your  stock  pens.  It’s  the 


best  looking  farm  gate  on  the  market  and, 
what’s  more,  it  will  stay  good  looking. 
Alcoa  Gates  never  need  painting  or  other 
expensive  maintenance. 

See  the  sturdy  Alcoa  Aluminum  Gate 
at  your  farm  supply  dealer’s  first  time  you 
go  to  town.  He  has  them  for  openings  10 
to  16  ft  wide,  52  in.  high.  There’s  a  special 
36-in.-high  hog  gate,  too,  if  that’s  what 
you  need. 

All  Alcoa  Gates  are  made  from  special, 
heavy-gage  aluminum.  They’re  delivered 
complete  with  accessories  for  easy  hanging. 
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BRUTES  FOR  PUNISHMENT 


You’ll  own  the  best  farm  gate  made  . . . 
and  the  most  attractive  . . .  when  you  hang 
an  Alcoa  Aluminum  Gate.  They’re  Horse 
High,  Hog  Tight  and  Bull  Strong! 


Your  Guide  to  the  Best  In  Aluminum  Value 


For  Eiciting  Drama  Watch 
“Alcoa  Theatre,”  Alternate 
Mondays,  NBC-TV,  and 
“Alcoa  Presents,”  Every 
Tuesday,  ABC-TV 


We’ll  send  FREE  sample 

Prove  to  yourself  that  Alcoa  Aluminum  Gates  are  built 
rugged.  Send  us  this  coupon  and  we’ll  send  you,  without 
obligation,  a  free,  10-in.  section  of  the  sturdy  rail  that  makes 
the  Alcoa  Gate  the  best  buy  on  the  market. 

Aluminum  Company  of  America 
1930-F  Alcoa  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


Post  Office  and  State. 


□  Farmer 

□  Dealer 

□  Student 
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GUARANTEED  FEEDS 

"  Ot/vJlmaH.  * 


CSTA6LISHE0  >042 

lANCAJTER.  PA  '  YORK,  PA  •  CtRClEVILLE,  OHIO 
TAMPA.  FIA  •  SANFORD.  NC  •  CHAMBLEE,  OA 


DAIRY  PROGRAM 


Developed  for  EXTRA  Pounds  of  Milk  a  Year 


Energy  packed  to  pay  off  In  the  milk 
pall  and  for  longer  productive  life  I 

The  Red  Rose  COW-Q-LATED  Dairy  Program 
makes  the  problem  of  more  profitable  dairying  a 
question  of  simple  mathematics.  It  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  to  pay  off  in  the  milk  pail . . .  with  the  extra 
pounds  that  are  the  high  profit  in  dairying.  The 
Red  Rose  Cow-Q-Lated  Dairy  Feeds  are  protein 
and  energy  balanced  to  maintain  the  high  levels  of 
production  that  your  cows  are  bred  for,  regardless 
of  the  changing  quality  of  roughage  or  pasture. 

Ask  your  Red  Rose  dealer  about  the  Complete 
Red  Rose  COW-Q-LATED  Dairy  Program  .  .  . 
Prove  it  through  a  6  month  test  on  your  herd. 

Datributon  from  Malif  to  Florida/  Ohio  to  iho  Allanlio 
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When  you  go  to  the  time  and  expense  of  installing  an  irrigation 
system,  don’t  shortchange  yourself  with  anything  less  than 
the  best  for  your  power.  Only  Caterpillar  Diesel  and  Natural 
Gas  Engines  can  deliver  the  trouble-free  power  you  have  a 
right  to  expect— season  after  season— with  very  little  attention 
—and  at  the  lowest  over-all  operating  cost  of  any  diesel  or  gas 
engine.  Cat  Engines  are  available  in  capacities  up  to  650  HP, 
with  a  wide  range  of  starting  systems,  heat  exchangers,  safety 
controls,  etc.  Cat  Gas  Engines  with  their  10.5:1  compression 
ratio  are  up  to  25%  more  efficient  than  other  natural  gas  units. 
Call  your  Caterpillar  Dealer  for  a  free  irrigation  power  analysis. 


ENGINE  DIVISION,  CmTERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO.,  PEORIA,  ILL 


(•ftrpillM  tnd  (ft  trt  Itfisftrid  TridtimHn  tt  CtHtpilkr  Trtcttr  (•. 


Illustrated  is  a  portable  sprinkler  system 
with  twin  guns  and  engine  mounted  on  trailer 
chassis,  irrigating  about  2  acres  per  setting. 


RIGHT 


Torture  Tests  Prove  It! 


When  you  pull  the  starter  rope  on  a  new 
McCulloch  Number  One  chain  saw  —  be  ready  for 
action  right  now! 

The  small  inset  photograph  shows  how  McCul¬ 
loch  Number  One  chain  saws  are  torture-tested 
for  dependable  starting.  Hour  after  hour,  day 
after  day,  the  saws  are  started,  accelerated,  stop¬ 
ped  . . .  started,  accelerated,  stopped.  One  saw  was 
started  57,329  consecutive  times,  and  it  was  still 
as  rarin’  to  go  as  the  first  time  it  was  started. 

Even  more  starting  tests  were  conducted  in  the 
field  by  hundreds  of  farmers  and  professional 
woodcutters.  The  results  proved  that  McCulloch 
chain  saws  are  Number  One  for  fast  starting. 

Try  a  new  Number  One  chain  saw  at  your 
McCulloch  dealer.  Seven  models  to  choose  from. 


Direct- Drive 


Only  McCulloch  gives  you  so  much  saw  for  so  little  money: 
•  Weighs  only  18  pounds  •  Lubri-Mac  Automatic  Oiling 
•  Direct-drive  for  fast,  light-touch  cutting  •  3  bar  sizes  — 
12,  18,  24"  •  Big  2.5  pint  fuel  tank  •  Pintail  Chain 


LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  CREATIVE  ENGINEERING 


McCulloch 

CHAIN  SAWS 


Number  One  In  World  Sales 


For  free  booklet  write  McCulloch  Corporation,  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif., Dept.  F.4 


McCulloch  Corporation,  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.  •  Marine  Products  Division  (Scott  Outboards),  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

McCulloch  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Canada  •  McCulloch  International  Inc.,  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif. 


S'9021B 


4-PLOW 

TRACTOR 

*Jet  Star,  F.O.B.  Foctory,  optional  equipment  and  toxes  additional 


COMPARE  POWER . . .  PERFORMANCE . . .  PRICE 

Only  on  Moline  4-plow  tractors  con  you  get  all  these  advantages: 


•  HUSKY  56  H.P.  ENGINES-Moline 
built  for  dependable,  long-life  power! 

•  AMPLI-TORC  10  SPEED  DRIVE— 

Shift  on  the  go! 


•  TEL-O-FLO  HYDRAULICS — For  steering  and 
automatic  implement  control! 

UNIVERSAL  3-POINT  HITCH- Mounts  stand¬ 
ard  3-point  tools! 


•  COMFORT-DESIGNED  CONTROL  ZONE — For  easier,  more  comfortable  driving! 


SI 
Y( 

MOLINE 
DEALER  NOW! 


r^JH  ^  MINNEAPOLIS 

mOLtME 


First  In  farm 
engineering 


*Molin«  Dealers  give  the  Best  Parts  Service  In  the  Industry. 


AS  LITTLE  AS 


ET 


STAR 


i  AV  aV 


•  —  V  —  V 
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POLYFILM 

Trademark 


SREENHOUSE  COVER 


SILO  COVER 


MULCH  OR  FROST  COVER 


WINDOW  AND  DOOR  COVER 


HAY  COVER 


DITCH  OR  POND  LINER 


ALL-PURPOSE  TARP 


EQUIPMENT  COVER 


SEEDBED  COVER 


TEMPORARY  SHELTER 


POLYFILM..  .  handiest  thing  since  baling  wire! 


New,  low-cost,  lightweight  plastic 
...tough  and  flexible. ..resists  cold, 
heat,  acid  and  moisture.  Won’t  rot 
when  buried  in  the  ground. 


POLYFILM  in  the  handy  dis¬ 
penser  box  is  available  in 
clear  and  black;  1-  to  32-foot 
widths;  IVi-  to  8-mil  thick¬ 
nesses,  and  up  to  l.OOO-foot 
lengths. 


Wherever  you  live,  you  can  farm  better  with  polyfilm®  .  .  .  and, 
it’ll  more  than  pay  for  itself  in  reduced  crop  losses,  better  quality 
feed  and  a  more  efficient  farming  operation. 

This  versatile  new  heavy-duty  film  is  useful  in  temporary  buildings, 
as  weather  protection  during  construction,  moisture  barriers  for  new 
buildings,  pond  liner— even  for  homemade  swimming  pools  and  ice 
skating  rinks.  The  low  cost  of  polyfilm  makes  it  a  practical  all¬ 
purpose  farming  “tool.” 

POLYFILM  is  water  resistant— makes  an  ideal  ditch  and  pond  liner, 
foundation  wall  sealer;  it  even  floats  on  water,  reducing  evaporation 
from  tanks  and  ponds.  Silage  can  be  protected  from  spoilage  by 
keeping  a  high  percentage  of  air  from  entering  the  silo;  seedbeds 
can  be  covered  and  sealed  for  fumigation. 

Wind-  and  rain-resistant  polyfilm  makes  a  practical  fertilizer  cover, 
building  material  or  equipment  cover.  Where  prolonged  exposure  to 
sunlight  is  expected,  black  polyfilm  is  recommended,  polyfilm 
is  heat  and  cold  proof— remains  flexible  to  -60° F.  Tough  and  light¬ 
weight,  a  20-lb.  roll  of  4-mil  polyfilm  will  cover  1,000  square  feet. 
Its  durability  and  toughness  usually  permit  re-use,  reducing  your 
cost-per-job  investment. 

Put  POLYFILM  to  work  on  your  farm  or  ranch  today  .  .  .  discover  the 
savings  possible  with  this  handy  farming  “tool.”  Ask  your  nearby 
Dow  dealer  for  polyfilm  in  the  colorful  carton  which  doubles  as  an 
easy-to-use  dispenser  .  .  .  there’s  a  size,  color  and  thickness  to  match 
your  farming  needs. 


THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  •  MIDLAND,  MICHIGAN 
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The  proven  Farmhand  Morrill  wheel-type  rake 

lakes  cleanei;  gentler,  faster 


RAKE  DITCHES  AND  HILLSIDES  with  no  slipping 
or  sliding.  Kake  terraces,  borders  and  uneven 
fields  clean.  Raking  wheels  independently  follow 
ground  contours — may  vary  as  much  as  11’  from 
one  wheel  to  the  next — so  you  can  rake  anywhere 
your  tractor  will  go.  And  the  raking  action  is 
gentle  on  any  ground.  Ask  for  a  demonstration. 


MAKE  BETTER  HAY — FASTER,  with  the  Farmhand  Morrill  Rake. 

Large  diameter  raking  wheels  move  hay  slowly,  gently  to  preserve  ‘ 
leaves.  Yet,  it  rakes  cleanly  at  tractor  speeds  up  to  20  m.p.h.  It’s  ■ 
priced  low  and  it’s  as  simple  as  an  implement  can  be  ...  no  PTO,  ;  . 
no  gears,  no  belts,  no  pulleys.  It  transports  at  highway  speeds. 

Model  M5  has  5  raking  wheels,  covers  7 '  •_>'  swath.  M6  has  6  rak¬ 
ing  wheels,  covers  O'O’  to  lO'S’  swath.  By  using  only  rear  two  - 
wheels,  rake  becomes  an  unexcelled  windrow  turner.  Optional 
equipment  includes  fingertip  hydraulic  wheel  control,  wind  shields 
and  tandem  hitch. 

Combination  units  cut  raking  time  in  half 


OFFSET  RAKING  is  easy  with  the  Farmhand 
Morrill  Rake.  To  avoid  driving  on  unraked  hay, 
it  can  be  offset  as  much  as  8'  to  the  side  and  still 
rake  at  100%  efficiency.  Simple  tongue  position 
adjustment  is  all  it  takes.  No  other  type  rake 
is  so  versatile. 


TANDEM  ARRANGEMENT  of  two  M5  rakes  covers  a  huge  15'  swath.  V-TYPE  RAKE  is  d  simple  combination  of  one  ML5  and  one  M6  rake 
Tractor  pulls  two  units  as  easily  as  one.  All  you  have  to  do  is  attach  hitched  to  the  same  drawbar  point.  Hay  from  the  left  unit  joins  hay 
a  simple  tie  bar  and  reverse  the  tongue  on  the  second  rake.  from  the  right  to  form  one  big  fluffy  windrow. 


Save  up  to  30%  on  bale  handling  costs! 


farmhand 

FIRST  IN  FARM  MATERIALS-HANDLING 


m 


YOU  wouldn’t  need 

that  extra  hand 


if  your  tractor  had  a 


With  a  GM  Diesel  in  your  tractor  you’ll  get  more 
work  per  man-hour,  cut  your  labor  costs.  A  recent 
test  showed  a  “Jimmy”-powered  tractor  could  plow 
40  acres  while  another  Diesel  plowed  31  Vi.  GM  Diesel 
sets  the  standard  of  Diesel  productivity. 


DETROIT  DIESEL  ENGINE  DIVISION. 
GENERAL  MOTORS.  DETROIT  28,  MICH. 


Write  for  4-color  brochure  describing 
JOHN  DEERE,  MASSEY-FERGUSON  and 
OLIVER  tractors  powered  by  GM  Diesel. 


In  Canada:  GENERAL  MOTORS  DIESEL  LIMITED,  London,  Ontario 
Parts  and  Service  Worldwide 
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NEW  FEEDLOT  LAYOUT 

BOOK  FREE 


Address. 


SEND  COUPON  TODAY! 


To  realize  the  full  benefits  of  automated  feeding 

...  SEE  YOUR  EXPERIENCEOriSP^MAH 


Good,  sound  advice  before  you  start 
to  plan  your  automatic  feeding  sys¬ 
tem  is  your  best  assurance  of  get¬ 
ting  all  the  advantages  automation 
has  to  offer — and  no  one  is  better 
equipped  to*  help  you  plan  than 
your  local  Badger  Dealer.  Not  only 
does  he  have  a  complete  line  of  qual¬ 
ity  equipment,  but  he  also  has  a 


wealth  of  reliable  information  based 
on  installations  of  virtually  every 
size  and  type.  He  will  also  provide 
you  FREE  a  detailed  working  draw¬ 
ing  of  your  proposed  lot,  with  all 
equipment  specified — prepared  ex¬ 
clusively  for  you  by  Badger  feedlot 
engineers  who  know  first  hand  the 
problems  involved. 


PUSH-BUTTON  SYSTEMS 

•  Take  the  Heavy  Work  Out  of  Feeding 

•  Drastically  Cut  Feeding  Time 

•  Cut  the  Cost  of  Feed  Handling 

•  Solve  Your  'Hired  Man  Problem' 

•  Give  You  More  Time  for  Herd 
Management 


Whatever  your  materials  handling 
problem  . . .  Farm-Engineered 


Equipment  is  your  answer 


Badger  specializes  in  farm  materials  handling  equipment.  Every  Badger 
product  is  designed,  engineered  and  manufactured  to  the  special  require¬ 
ments  of  modern  mechanized  farming,  and  is  thoroughly  tested  under  actual 
farm  conditions.  Whether  your  present  needs  call  for  a  single  unit  to  be 
added  to  existing  equipment,  or  a  complete,  fully-integrated  automatic 
system,  it  will  pay  you  to  look  to  Badger — the  single  source  for  all  auto¬ 
matic  farm  materials  handling  equipment.  Every  unit  is  the  highest  quality 
throughout — to  give  years  of  dependable  service. 


SILO  UNLOADERS-Badger  gives 
big  volume  output  in  all  kinds  of  si¬ 
lage.  . .  perfect  operation  When  silage 
is  frozen  .  .  .  unfailing  dependability 
proved  on  thousands  of  farms. 


BUNK  FEEDERS-Three  proven  types:  this  | 
space-saving  Round-the-Silo  unit,  the  ultra-  j 
efficient  tube  feeder,  above,  or  the  economi-  i 
cal  open  auger  type.  Deliver  any  kind  of  feed  | 
at  the  touch  of  a  button.  ! 


BARN  CLEANERS— Badger  gives  you  the  most  efficient  method 
of  removing  manure  from  your  dairy  barn— the  hardest  job  in  dairying. 
Three  models  . . .  proved  on  thousands  of  farms.  Badger  also  builds 
an  efficient,  dependable,  low  cost  Poultry  House  Cleaner. 


BADGER  NORTHLAND,  INC. 

Dept.  Q — Kaukauna,  Wisconsin  . 

Please  send  my  local  dealer's  name  □,  and  literature  on: 

□  Tube  Feeders  □  Auger  Feeders  □  Round-the-Silo  Feeders 

□  Silo  Unloaders  □  Barn  Cleaners  □  Poultry  House  Cleaners 

□  Feedlot  Layout  Book 

Name _ Student  □ 


I  City  i  State- 

MORE  FARMERS  USE  BADGER  SILO  UNLOADERS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  L _ 


Now  at  your  FORD  Dealer's 


New  Ford  Falcon  Rancher 


Another  first  from  Ford-^  truck  that  gives  up  to  30  miles  per  gallon! 
Fords  new  Falcon  pickup  features  solid  Single-Unit  construction  with  big  6-foot  box. 
"  And  it  not  only  costs  less  to  buy,  it  saves  hundreds  on  gas  and  upkeep ! 


One  look  .  .  .  and  you  know  here’s  a  truck  like  no 
truck  you’ve  ever  known!  Another  look— this  time 
at  the  price  tag— and  you  know  why  no  other  truck 
can  even  begin  to  match  its  savings! 

Fact  is,  everything  about  the  new  Falcon  Ranchero 
is  designed  to  cut  costs.  Its  new  90-horsepower  Six 
is  geared  to  move  a  real  load,  yet  it  delivers  up  to 
30  country  miles  on  a  gallon  of  gas  .  .  .  and  travels 
up  to  4000  miles  between  oil  changes! 

New,  Single-Unit  construction  means  low  upkeep 
costs— it’s  tighter,  quieter,  longer  lasting.  Replace¬ 


able  front  fenders  (they  bolt  on)  cost  less  than  $30! 

The  Falcon  Ranchero  is  a  great  work  saver,  too. 
Though  the  box  is  a  big  6-footer  (7  Yi  with  tailgate 
flat),  you  can  reach  in  to  any  part  of  the  load  from 
the  ground.  And  the  tailgate  opens  or  closes  with 
a  single  one-hand  motion! 

Finally,  there’s  the  Ranchero  bonus:  smarter 
styhng,  smoother  riding  and  easier  handling  than 
you’ll  find  in  many  a  new  passenger  car!  Call'  your 
Ford  Dealer— he’ll  be  glad  to  bring  a  Ranchero  out 
for  a  demonstration.  And  you’ll  be  glad  he  did! 


•  Up  to  30  mpg  •  Comfort  for  3  •  Bolted-on  front  fenders  •  Diamond  Lustre  finish  •  Single-Unit 
construction  •  Instant-lock  tailgate  •  Lower  upkeep  costs  •  Big  6-foot  box  •  Low  loading  height 


Low  and  compact,  there’s  not  an  ounce  of  fat  on  the 
Falcon  Ranchero,  yet  there’s  room  for  three  in  stretch¬ 
out  comfort.  And  would  you  ever  guess  that  such  a 
sweet-lined  beauty  is  actually  the  lowest  priced 
pickup  you  can  buy! 


America's 

Lowest 

Priced* 

Farm 

Pickup 


’BaanI  on  latest  available  manufaetur- 
ers'  suKitested  retail  dellvercti  prices 
vltb  comparable  standard  equipment. 


Newest  reason  why 

FORD  TRUCKS  COST  LESS 


HOLLAN 


D 


EWS 


FRO 


M 


EW 


G 
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with  the  New  Holland  Super  Haylmer78: 
Bales  big-tonnage  crops  fast! 


Rugged  in  build,  dependable  in  i>erformance _ the  New  Holland 

Super  Hayliner  78!  Takes  the  biggest  windrows  in  easy  stride! 

A  glance  at  its  features  tells  you  why:  Exclusive  Feeder-Assist 
speeds  flow  of  hay.  Famous  Flow- Action  with  exclusive  telescoping 
feeder  bar  and  aluminum  tines  helps  prevent  clogging  or  jamming. 

A  plunger  on  rollers  cuts  power  requirements,  reduces  knife  and 
plunger  adjustment.  Tractor-Seat  Controls  give  you  complete  con¬ 
trol  — right  from  your  tractor  seat!  And  when  you  add  New  Holland’s 
tested,  proved  Bale-Thrower,  one  man  can  bale  all  your  hay! 

Ask  your  New  Holland  dealer  to  demonstrate  the  mighty  “78” 
on  your  farm.  Compare  it  with  any  other  “big”  baler.  Then  ask  him 
for  details  on  New  Holland’s  flexible  financing  plans!  In  twine-  or 
wire-tie,  engine  or  tractor-driven  models.  New  Holland  Machine 
Company  Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


Tested,  proved 
Bale-Thrower 

makes  “Hay  . 
the  ONE-Man  Way’ 
an  exciting  reality!  “Airlifts”  bales  from 
“78’  to  wagon  with  pinpoint  accuracy! 
Designed  for  the  mechanical  handling  of 
bales  up  to  30"  long,  45  pounds  heavy! 


New  HoxiIiAnd 

'‘'Fitst  In  QtBQslancf  Fatmlng" 


Stock  up  on  New  Holland  Twines!  New 

BALER-BOY  —  the  low-cost  quality 
import  twine.  SUPER  9,  and  LONG 
10 — extra-quality  domestic  twines  for 
making  heavier  bales! 


BALERS  •  MOWERS  •  RAKES  •  HAY  CONDITIONERS  •  CROP  DRYING  EQUIPMENT  •  SILO  UNLOADERS  •  BARN  CLEANERS  •  BUNK  FEEDERS 
MANURE  SPREADERS  •  FORAGE  EQUIPMENT  •  FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTORS  •  COMPLETE  CROP-HANDLING  LINE  •  FARM  WAGONS  •  BALER  TWINE  AND  WIRE 
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SWEEPING  NEW  DESIGN  FEATURES 
GIVE  YOU  IM]@[^1E 


IN  ARMCO  STEEL  BUILDINGS 


New  Building  Value  .  .  . 

New  Ruggedness  .  .  .  New  Usability 

Armco’s  Farm  Building  line — expanded  to  include  the  widest 
variety  of  dear-span  and  column-type  buildings — now  gives 
you  more  than  ever  before.  New  structural  systems,  new 
sizes,  new  arrangernents,  provide  Armco  Buildings  for  every 
farm  requirement.  There’s  more  economy,  too.  All  the  material 
in  every.  Armco  Building  works  for  you.  And  you  still  get  the 
rugged  strength  that  has  made  Armco  Buildings  famous. 

Here’s  another  extra  feature  .  .  .  new  smooth,  modern  lines 
provide  good-looking  buildings  you’ll  be  proud  to  own. 

Mail  the  attached  coupon  today  for  complete  information 
about  Armco’s  new  line  of  farm  buildings.  Armco  Drainage  86 
Metal  Products,  Inc.,  6200  Curtis  Street,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


ARMCO  DRAINAGE  &  METAL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

6200  Curtis  Street,  Middletown,  Ohio 

Send  me  your  8-page  brochure  on  the  complete  line  of  Armco  Buildings  for 
the  farm. 


□  Owner  Q  Tenant  □  Student 


ARMCO  DRAINAGE  &  METAL  PRODUCTS 


Subsidiary  of  ARMCO  STEEL  CORPORATION 

OTHER  SUBSIDIARIES  AND  DIVISIONS:  Armco  Division  •  Sheffield  Division  •  The  National 
Supply  Company  •  The  Armco  International  Corporation  •  Union  Wire  Rope  Corporation 
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To  Begin  With  | 


/ 


A  think  the  stories  run  a  little  wild 

"  *1*®!*^  evening  grows  late,  you  should 

have  been  around  the  Indiana  Veterinarians’  Meeting  last  winter. 
A  doctor  said  a  rumen  fistula  was  a  practical  and  sure  method  of 
curing  chronic  bloaters  in  cattle.  The  method,  he  said,  was  justi¬ 
fied  by  several  practitioners  as  a  logical  preventative  measure.  It 
seems  a  good  idea.  But,  this  DVM  continued,  some  sage  had 
suggested,  in  broad  daylight,  a  further  improvement.  He  would 
put  a  whistle  in  the  fistula  hole.  “When  the  herd  starts  to  whistle 
in  the  pasture  bottom,  farmer  Jones  could  come  running  and 
mov’e  them  to  a  drylot  before  the  accumulation  of  more  froth.” 

Just  think  of  the  trouble  a  boy  with  a  tin  whistle  could  cause. 

The  Stealthy  Season  “  "7 

conversation;  in  sporadic 
little  bursts,  promising  more  to  follow.  Slowly  the  clouds  slide  off 
the  edge  of  the  sky  and  leave  the  sun  bare  and  burning  like  a  slow 
swinging  porch  light. 

The  crops  graduallv  lose  the  light  green  freshness  of  spring, 
and  glow  with  the  power  of  fast  summer  growth.  As  you  turn  from 
the  glare  of  an  early  summer  day,  you  feel  a  warmth  through  your 
coat  and  the  back  of  your  hand  glistens.  It’s  summertime,  lazy- 
time,  thirstytime,  bloomtime,  say  the  signs,  and  spring-hatched 
flocks  of  untrained  young  watch  their  mothers.  They  learn  their 
part  in  the  gentle  game  of  summer,  prepare  for  the  harsh  battle 
of  winter. 

Lest  the  world  become  too  lazy,  a  thunderstorm  bursts  into  the 
peace,  to  lay  the  dust  and  wash  the  leaves.  When  the  rain  stops, 
the  grass  shines  crystal  green,  steam  rises  from  the  ruts,  and  the 
road  dries  patchy  like  a  creekbed. 

Everything  gets  sleek  and  fat  in  summer  except  the  riv'er.  The 
stream  wastes  its  life  away,  licking  sun-dried  sand  and  stone. 
\Vater  now  is  a  precious  thing,  and  only  the  hogs  defile  it,  wallow¬ 
ing  until  the  liquid  is  an  oozing  pit. 

Summer  dies  as  she  begins,  slowly,  unwilling  to  admit  fall,  fight¬ 
ing  to  hold  each  plant,  staiA’ing  the  tree  roots  of  water  so  they 
pass  no  color  to  the  leaves. 

Slowly  but  inevitably,  the  stealth  of  summer  ripens  into  the 
wealth  of  fall. 

iUir  long  time  was  the  result  of 

a  trip  to  the  Orient  by  Henry  and  Sophie  Mayer,  California 
grandparents.  They  saw  the  tremendous  influence  of  Communist 
propaganda  and  wanted  to  offset  anti-American  lunges  with  a 
more  honest  picture  of  this  country. 

They  wrote  an  Indonesian  newspaper,  offering  American  mag¬ 
azines.  They  were  inundated  with  more  than  2,500  requests.  On 
their  return  to  their  home  in  Hollywood,  they  appeared  as  guests 


of  a  TV  program  and  aired  their  problem.  This  time  they  had 
3,000  replies.  Their  project  has  grown  so  they  have  now  organized 
the  sending  of  tens  of  thousands  of  magazines  to  Asian  families. 
They  have  requests  for  magazines  from  practically  every  country 
in  Asia,  and  farm  magazines  are  particularly  wanted. 

jif  you  want  to  help,  write  the  Mayers,  care  of  Magazines,  Chan¬ 
nel  2,  Hollywood  28,  California.  Enclose  a  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelo|)e.  Don’t  send  magazines,  but  list  the  ones  you  could  send. 

The  Mayers  reply  with  an  instruction  sheet  and  the  address  of 
an  Asian  family — often  with  a  letter.  You  ship  the  magazines 
direct  from  your  home.  They  take  about  six  weeks  to  reach  Asia. 
The  cost  is  about  a  penny  an  ounce,  sea  mail.  (Farm  Qu,\rterly 
weighs  about  16  to  18  ounces.)  A  goodwill  tip  is  to  send  an  air- 
letter  (cost  10  cents)  to  let  the  receiver  know  a  magazine  is  com¬ 
ing.  {Farm  Journal  weighs  around  10  oz..  Successful  Farming 
slightly  less.  Look  weighs  about  9  oz.,  as  does  Life.  The  state  farm 
papers,  such  as  Wallace's,  Hoard's  Dairyman,  Prairie  Farmer,  and 
magazines  of  this  size,  weigh  6  to  7  oz.  The  actual  postage  is  four 
cents  for  the  first  two  ounces,  two  cents  for  each  two  ounces  there¬ 
after.)  The  Communists  spend  billions  of  dollars  a  year  sending 
propaganda  to  Asia.  They  are  not  in  a  position,  however,  to  use 
the  person  to  person  approach  we  can  do  so  effectively. 


Conelrad  for  Cows 

Civil  Defense  last  month.  We  set  it  up  in  the  hall.  It  shows  what 
can  happen  in  an  atomic  war.  It  reads  “Radioactive  fallout  can 
reach  your  farm.”  From  then  on,  one  gathers,  we  spend  the  rest 
of  our  life  underground  getting  whiter,  living  on  two  weeks’  supply 
of  food,  and  keeping  warm  by  burning  the  civil  defense  pamphlets. 

Meanwhile,  the  cows  should  be  in  a  barn  built  under  three  feet 
of  earth.  Presumably  they  are  grazing  lazily  on  the  ceiling,  where 
the  grass  roots  hang  down.  The  stench  down  there  must  be  terrific. 

In  the  same  package  came  an  article  saying  the  life  of  this  fall¬ 
out  had  been  estimated  by  experts  before  the  Senate  subcommittee. 
They  said  it  would  lose  half  its  dangerous  effects  ev’cry  five  or  ten 
years.  Who’s  going  to  get  the  manure  out  of  that  basement  barn 
every  decade  or  so  while  we  wait  for  the  winds  to  blow  a  little 
less  atomic?  (If  they  are  right  about  the  ten-year  danger. ) 

A  friend  of  mine  went  to  a  Rural  Civil  Defense  meeting  the 
other  day.  He  didn’t  have  a  basement  or  a  dugout,  he  said,  so 
what  should  he  do?  “Why,  jump  in  your  cistern,”  said  the  expert. 
My  friend  has  eight  children.  He  is  also  married.  Ten  people  in 
a  cistern  has  got  to  be  a  temporary  arrangement.  Perhaps  they’ll 
wait  for  the  local  water  carrier  to  come  around  and  he’ll  take 
them  in  his  tank  to  the  local  reservoir  for  a  ten-year  stay — with 
all  the  other  families  who  don’t  have  dugouts. 

You  can  have  the  cistern.  If  the  bombs  come  I’m  going  to  jump 
in  the  lake.  -TJM. 


The  Dairy  Barn 


Milk  FlaVAr  Puroe  problem  of  tangy 

mim  riayur  irurgi:  has  a  new,  but 

partial,  solution.  A  new  machine  injects  live  steam  into  milk  under 
a  vacuum  and  takes  out  volatile  flavors.  It  works  on  mild  off- 
tastes  due  to  silage,  fresh  grass,  or  feed,  and  even  on  light  onion 
or  garlic  taste.  Strong  flavors  from  onions  or  tangy  weeds  aren’t 
overcome  by  the  steambath. 

Even  when  off-flavors  aren’t  a  problem,  the  flavor  purger  gives 


milk  a  uniform  taste  from  day  to  day — a  fact  parents  with  finicky 
children  appreciate. 

The  market  milk  industry  is  showing  a  real  interest  in  steaming 
out  off-flavors,  and  in  some  markets,  such  as  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
all  milk  is  treated  regularly. 

Farmers  selling  to  an  Atlanta  dairy  said  rejects,  when  they 
changed  feeds  or  started  cows  on  silage  after  feeding  hay  or  pas¬ 
ture,  stopped  after  the  plant  had  installed  a  steam  unit. 
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Semen  for  Sale 


Short,  energetic  Bernard  Rice,  his 
wife,  and  son  operate  a  320-acre 
dairy.  Milk  from  40  or  more  cows  goes  to  market  in  the  Fort 
Wayne  area,  40  miles  away,  but  semen  from  two  top  bulls  finds 
buyers  throughout  the  continent.  The  semen  enterprise  brings 
additional  income  and  justifies  the  use  of  two  high  priced  bulls  on 
this  Indiana  family-sized  dairy'. 

To  expand  from  local  sales  of  home-processed  raw  semen, 
Rice  uses  the  services  of  artificial  breeding  associations.  The  asso¬ 
ciations  dilute,  pack,  label,  freeze  and  ship  the  semen.  Rice  him¬ 
self  collects  the  semen  and  handles  sales. 

The  two  bulls  from  which  he  is  collecting  are  Marht  Dandy 
Commando,  and  Marlu  Fashionman,  son  and  grandson  of  Favor¬ 
ite  Commando,  the  number  one  Jersey  sire  in  America. 

“We  bought  the  Dandy  Commando  bull  in  1953,”  Rice  said 
last  spring.  “Before  that  we  had  respectable  bulls,  which  were 
ne\'er  officially  rated.  I  guess  they  w'ould  have  made  about  four 
stars.  Dandy,  here,  has  six  stars  on  his  pedigree,  and  he’ll  be  a 
seven-star  bull  when  his  mother  becomes  a  tested  dam.” 

Ten  of  Commando’s  daughters  stand  side-by-side  in  Rice’s  milk¬ 
ing  line.  All  of  them  are  expected  to  outproduce  their  dams. 

The  other  bull,  Fashionman,  rates  seven  stars  now' — the  highest 
rating  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  gives.  His  sire  has  23 


Mrs.  Rice  answers  the  business  mail  and  keeps  herd  records. 


Bernard  Rice  assembles  the  semen  collecting  equipment. 


tested  daughters  which  av'erage  11,379  pounds  of  milk  and  599 
pounds  of  butterfat. 

Rice  collects  from’both  bulls  on  Mondays.  That  same  day  one 
of  the  family  delivers  the  semen  to  NOBA  (Northern  Ohio  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association)  at  Tiffin,  or  to  CO  BA  (Central  Ohio  Breeders’ 
.\ssociation )  in  Columbus.  “We  can  rent  a  plane  at  Portland 
Airport,  and  fly  to  these  places  and  back  in  an  hour,”  Rice  said. 
“It  only  costs  $25.” 

He  gets  a  wider  distribution  of  semen  at  no  additional  cost  by 
using  both  associations,  since  he  doesn’t  have  to  pay  shipping 
charges  if  the  semen  purchaser  lives  in  an  area  serv'ed  by  an  asso¬ 
ciation’s  technicians. 

The  associations  charge  50  cents  per  vial — or  a  minimum  of 
$100  to  process  and  freeze  a  bottle  of  semen.  Storage  costs  are  an¬ 
other  50  cents  per  vial.  Each  bottle  of  semen  can  be  processed 
into  300  to  800  vials. 

Rice  charges  breeders  $20  per  vial  for  semen.  “I  feel  I  can 
net  the  most  at  that  price,  even  though  I  could  make  a  few  sales 
at  $100,”  he  said.  When  he  receives  an  order.  Rice  arranges  with 
the  Jersey  Club  for  a  transfer  certificate  for  each  ampule,  so  the 


calv'es  can  be  registered.  The  cattle  club  also  keeps  blood  type 
records  on  the  bulls,  so  that  the  pedigree  of  their  get  can  always 
be  checked. 

Rice,  who  learned  handling  semen  in  a  week’s  session  at  the 
Graham  Schools,  still  inseminates  his  own  cows.  He  plans  to  buy  a 
storage  freezer  to  keep  processed  frozen  semen  on  the  farm.  A  dr\' 
ice  cooler  costs  about  $130,  a  liquid  nitrogen  refrigerator  about 
$540,  and  an  electric  unit  about  $1,500.  Rice  prefers  the  electric 
unit  because  it’s  handier  and  doesn’t  need  a  refill  of  dry  ice  or 
nitrogen  c\ery  two  weeks. 

To  make  collections  easier  and  safer.  Rice  built  a  stall  similar 
to  the  type  used  at  the  bull  studs.  He  runs  a  young  bull,  sterilized 
by  \  asectomy,  with  the  cows  on  pasture  to  find  those  in  heat. 

Rice  got  his  start  in  semen  sales  by  selling  to  nearby  breeders, 
home-processed  semen,  cooled  but  not  frozen.  To  reach  the  larger 
market  for  frozen  semen,  he  spends  $125  a  month  for  a  page  in 
the  Jersey  Journal.  “I’ve  made  some  bull  sales  to  South  America.” 
Rice  added.  “The  market  there  looks  good,  so  I’m  thinking  of 
promoting  semen  in  Spanish  language  journals.” 

Rice  and  others  who  operate  as  he  does,  save  investment  in 
freezing  equipment  by  using  the  facilities  of  the  artificial  breeding 
associations.  A  small,  automatic  unit  with  preset  temperature  con¬ 
trols  costs  about  .$6,000.  Some  operators  buy  this  machine,  but 
others  share  ex|xmses.  Three  Holstein  breeders  in  Van  Hornesville, 
N.  Y.,  for  example,  fonned  the  OHM  Syndicate,  through  which 


Commando’s  daughters  add  bonus  pounds  to  the  Rice  milk  tank. 


they  cooperate  in  processing,  freezing,  and  marketing  semen. 

Dair\'men  near  Suffield,  Conn.,  depend  on  a  private  technician, 
Roger  Ives.  He  handles  semen  from  collection  through  sales. 

Whatever  their  method,  these  breeders  feel  that  semen  sales  are 
a  good  way  to  keep  a  first-rate  sire  for  a  herd  that  otherwise  w'ould 
not  justify  a  seven-star  bull. 
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TORO  ANNOUNCES  THE 


YOUR  LAWN  looks  like  it’s  just  come  from  the  cleaner’s  when 
you  step  off  the  new  Toro  Pony*.  No  grass  clippings  in  sight. 
They’re  snatched  up  and  blasted  into  the  bag  the  instant  they’re 
cut.  The  powerful  vacuum  from  the  full  circle  “Wind  Tunnel” 
design  does  it.  And  this  exclusive  Toro  feature  gives  you  a  riding 
rotary  that  cuts  a  25"  swath  —  outmows  any  other  riding  rotary 
on  the  market. 

What  more  can  you  ask?  An  automatic  shut-off  that  permits 
the  blade  to  rotate  only  when  the  operator’s  safely  seated  on  the 
machine?  Single  lever  height  of  cut  adjustment  with  lock  for 
transport  position?  Two-speed  geared  transmission?  Reverse? 
They’re  all  included  at  $349.95  (only  $34.95  down)— along  with 
the  grass-catching  bag  and  many  other  features  (including  an 
optional  electric  starter)  your  Toro  dealer  will  be  happy  to  point 
out.  He’s  listed  in  the  yellow  pages  —  under  “Lawn  Mowers.” 


TORO 


Sportsman*  tractor  with  32" 
triple-blade  rotary  mower— $449.95 
complete,  $44.95  down.  Other  at¬ 
tachments  available. 


Colt  has  6-bIade  25"  reel  for 
smooth  scissor-cut  on  fine  lawn. 
Gives  maximum  operator  comfort. 
$219.95— only  $21.95  down. 


TORO  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 

3018  SNELLING  AVENUE,  MINNEAPOLIS  6,  MINNESOTA,  U.S.A.  *Registered  Trademarks  of  Toro  Manufacturing  Corp. 
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BIGGER  YIELD 

BETTER  HARVEST  in  every  season 

WITH 

HESSTON 


CORN. . .  Soybeans . . .  Milo-Maize . .  .Millet 
it’s  the  HESSTON  CORN  HARVESTER 
up  to  4  rows  at  V2  the  price 

The  amazing  Hesston  Corn  Harvester  on  your 
combine  lets  you  harvest  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
rows  at  a  time;  shell  the  grain;  shred  and  spread 
leaves,  cobs  and  stalks  all  in  one  operation. 

Same  header  works  equally  well  in  all  four  crops. 
Has  time-proven  features  that  make  it  the  most 
practical  and  economical  way  to  harvest  corn 
with  minimum  loss.  Available ‘for  29  models  of 
popular  S-P  and  pull-type  combines. 


HAY.  .  Small  Grains  . . .  Seed  Crops . . . 
Peas  . . .  Mint 

it’s  the  HESSTON  220  WINDROWER 
saves  293  miles  of  field  travel  in  100  acres 


The  Hesston  Self-Propelled  220  Windrower  with 
optional  hay  conditioner  cuts,  conditions,  and 
windrows  in  one,  low-cost  operation.  A  14-ft. 
Hesston  saves  you  nearly  3  miles  of  field  travel 
per  acre  compared  to  harvesting  with  tractors, 
7-ft.  mowers,  pull-type  conditioners,  and  rakes. 
Reduces  labor  costs  by  75%;  equipment  costs  by 
50%.  Produces  leafier,  more  nutritious  hay . . . 
cured  fast  in  airy,  criss-cross  windrows.  Also  ideal 
for  cutting  and  windrowing  small  grains,  seed 
crops,  mint,  lentils,  etc. 


SMALL  GRAINS..  .  Flax . . .  Soybeans 
it’s  the  HESSTON  STRAW  CHOPPER 
eliminates  bunching 


The  new,  streamlined  Hesston  Straw  Chopper 
chops,  shreds,  and  spreads  straw  as  you  harvest! 
Improves  your  soil,  speeds  up  cultivation.  Free- 
swinging  hammers  prevent  slugging!  Hesston 
features  easy  four-point  installation  —  with 
hammers  and  concave  reversible  for  longer  life. 
More  satisfied  farmers  use  Hesston’s  free- 
swinging  hammer  design,  than  any  other  chopper 
in  the  world! 


HESSTON  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
495  King  Street,  Hesston.  Kansas 

Please  send  me  literature  and  name  of  my  distributor 
on  the  Hesston  Corn  Harvester  □  Windrower  □ 
Straw  Chopper  n  Soybean  Attachment  n  Row 
Crop  Saver  □  Pull-type  Conditioner  □  I  am  a 
farmer  □  dealer  □  student  Q 


HESSTON  ROW  CROP  SAVER 

Increases  your  yield  in 
standing  crops.  Saves 
up  to  90%  of  down 
milo-maize. 


HESSTON  PULL-TYPE 
HAY  CONDITIONER 

"Tenderizes"  hay  with 
same  efficient  action 
as  Windrower-Conditioner. 
Belt  drive,  big  wheels, 
heavy-duty  construction. 


HESSTON  SOYBEAN 
ATTACHMENT  Eliminates 
loss  from  pod  cutting  and 
shattered  beans.  Increases 
soybean  yield  up  to 
four  bushels  per  acre! 


Name. 


Address 


MP5-360 


ALMOST 
I  ANY  4  TIME 
CONTROL 


insecticide 


Here’s  a  sure  way  to  make  time  stand  still 
in  insect  control.  Use  Phosdrin  insecticide 
^  .  .  the  insecticide  that  you  can  apply 
even  up  to  one  day  before  harvest  on 
many  crops. 

Phosdrin  works  like  magic.  It  kills 
insects  almost  instantly  and  within  hours 
begins  to  decompose  into  harmless  com¬ 


pounds.  You  harvest,  pack  and  ship  a  top 
quality  crop. 

Use  Phosdrin  during  the  growing  season 
and  don’t  give  up  in  late  season  .  .  .  fight 
back  with  Phosdrin  insecticide.  It’s  avail¬ 
able  from  your  insecticide  dealer  under 
well-known  brand  names.  Order  your  sup¬ 
ply  today. 


SHELL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  DIVISION.,  1 10  West  51st  Street.  New  York  20,  New  York 
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WATCHES  THE  "TRADING, 


BUYING,  GRADING  OF  CATTLE 


114-day  Stilbosol-fed 
cattle  sell  near  top 

February  24, 1960 — Stockyards,  Omaha,  Nebraska.  G,  C.  Young 
sees  his  short-fed  cattle  sell  for  $26.00 . . .  dress  out  at  60%. 


by  Eugene  S.  Hahnel 


Carlton  (“Carl”)  Noyes  is  descrilx;d  by 
some  as  “one  of  the  best  young  feeders 
in  Nebraska.”  Carl  feeds  about  10,000 
head  of  cattle  per  year  in  his  feedlots 
and  has  been  in  business  six  years. 

“When  Stilbosol  first  came  out,”  Carl 
explained,  “we  tried  it  out  on  one 
bunch  of  cattle  and  they  did  far  better 
than  we  expected.  Right  there,  we 
switched  to  feed  containing  Stilbosol 
and  have  been  with  it  ever  since. 

“Our  past  records  show  that  we  get 
an  average  daily  gain'  on  steers  from 
3.0  to  3.25  lbs.  Heifers,  2.7  to  2.8  lbs. 
We  figure  that  we  get  our  cattle  to  eat 
3  to  4  more  pounds  of  corn  per  day 


with  Stilbosol  than  we  can  get  ’em  to 
eat  without  it.” 

Carl  showed  us  his  records  on  Young’s 
75  head.  Here  are  the 'key  figures: 

Starting  weight .  883  lbs. 


Feeding  period . 114  days 

Feed  per  head . $65.79 

Cost  per  100  lbs . $20.12 

Selling  price . $26.00 


Average  daily  gain  .  .  .  2.9  lbs. 

“We  were  well  satisfied  with  the  gains 
on  these  steers,”  Carl  concluded.  “Our 
weather  has  been  terrible  this  year. 
Why,  since  Christmas,  I  bet  we’ve  had 
30  inches  of  snow  .  .  .  and  this  is  rough 
on  cattle.  They  just  don’t  gain  like 
they  should — in  such  bad  weather.” 


Makers  of  Slilbetel®  (dielhylstilbestrol  premix,  Lilly) 

HYGROMIX®  (S.  hygroseopieut  fermentation  products,  Lilly) 

ELI  LILLY  AND  COMPANY  •  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTS  DIVISION  •  INDIANAPOLIS  6,  INDIANA 


G.  C.  Young,  owner  of  cattle,  Valentine,  Nebraska 
(left).  Carleton  Noyes,  commercial  feedlot  opera¬ 
tor,  Noyes  Feed  Yards,  Valley,  Nebraska  (middle). 
Allan  (“Mac”)  Mactier,  commission  man,  (right). 

G.  C.  Young  and  Carl  Noyes  stop  to  talk  with 
“Mac"  Mactier  before  trading  starts.  Young’s  75 
head  of  cattle  were  fed  out  by  Noyes. 


Al  Voss,  Head  Cattle  Buyer,  R  &  C  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  Omaha  (left).  “Mac"  Mactier  (right). 
"Trading"  begins  promptly  at  9:00  A.M.  Here, 
Al  Voss  and  "Mac”  start  to  palaver.  "Mac"  names 
his  price  and  Al  begins  to  bargain.  A  little  psy¬ 
chology,  a  little  bickering,  a  little  acting  are  all 
a  part  of  the  "trading.” 


Sold!  G.  C.  Young  and  Carl  Noyes  watch  the 
cattle  as  they  move  out  of  the  pens,  on  their  way  to 
the  scales.  Young’s  cattle  scaled  out  at  1210  lbs. 


Al  Voss  (left).  Martin  (“Marty")  Swingley,  Federal 
Grade  Inspector  (right). 

Al  watches  “Marty"  grade  Young’s  cattle  in  the 
cooler  at  R  &  C  Packing  Company.  Al  must  men¬ 
tally  estimate  dressing  percent  and  carcass  grade 
as  he  buys.  Here,  he  checks  to  see  just  how  dose 
his  experienced  “guesses”  are.  Young’s  short-fed 
cattle  graded  Ya  Choice  ond  %  Good. 
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HALL*  ANNUAL- 

EQUIPMENT  SHOW 


Grange  picnic,  county  or  state  fair — you’ll  always 
find  a  crowd  around  a  Ford  Power  Farming  exhibit. 
And  here  is  one  of  many  reasons  why — a  Ford  250 
Hay  Baler.  Just  right'for  family-size  farms,  this  com¬ 
pact  package  of  hay-baling  magic  can  tie  five  bales  a 
minute  with  positive  tieing  action  under  most  field 
conditions. 

The  tractor?  It’s  a  fuel-thrifty  Ford  981  3-plow 
Diesel  fully  outfitted  with  the  latest  in  Ford  farm- 
proved  equipment:  Select-O-Speed  transmission  for 
on-the-go  shifting,  independent  two-speed  power  take¬ 
off  and  ground-drive  PTO.  Rugged  as  they  come  and 


as  powerful  as  they  go.  Ford’s  981  Diesel  cuts  chore 
time  and  fuel  bills  up  to  50  percent  and  more 

Take  another  example:  Ford’s  F-lOO  Styleside  Pick¬ 
up.  As  easy  to  load  as  it  is  to  handle,  it’s  one  of  a  huge 
line  of  Ford  Certified  Economy  trucks.  And  to  com¬ 
plete  the  picture  there’s  Comet,  the  all-new  smaller-size 
car  that  accents  fine-car  styling  and  luxury,  yet  is 
priced  squarely  with  other  American  compacts. 

Next  time  you’re  in  town,  we  suggest  you  visit  your 
Ford  Farm  Family  dealer.  Power  farming — the  Ford 
way — is  the  proven  route  to  real  savings.  Savings  in 
time.  Savings  in  labor.  Savings  in  cost. 


THE  FORD  FARM  FAMILY  TRUCKS  • 

TRACTORS  •  IMPLEMENTS  •  CARS  •  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINES 


THE  AMERICAN  ROAD 
DEARBORN,  MICHIGAN 
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Dodge  4-wheel- 
drive  models  are 
available  with 
rugged  Six  or  V-8 
engines  up  to 
202  hp.  6,000  lbs. 
to  20,000  lbs. 
max.  G.V.W. 


DODGE  CORRALS  DID  SAVINGS 


Whether  it’s  dogies 

or  dollars,  this  rough  and  ready  Dodge  Sweptline  rounds  up  a  whole  herd  of  savings.  You  knock 
dollars  off  your  gas  bill  with  top  performance  on  regular  gas ...  V-8  or  Six.  She’s  nice  and  easy  to 
handle,  too.  You  can  cut  and  turn  in  the  tightest  spots  with  Dodge’s  modern  gear-before-axle  steering 
and  extra-large  brakes.  You  can’t  find  a  pick-up  with  bigger  load  space . . .  that  means  fewer  trips, 
more  savings!  Meanwhile,  back  at  your  Dodge  dealer  .  .  .  you’ll  find  a  low  price  tag  that  says 
'^Dodge”  is  your  brand  for  big  savings  in  every  truck  range.  Choose  from  140  moneysaving  models. 


TO  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  IN 


A  PRODUCT  OF  CHRYSLER  CORPORATION 


/ 


There’s  an  Autolite  Spark  Plug  for  every  farm  power  need 


You  bought  power  with  every  engine,  and  to 
keep  that  power  make  sure  you  install  Auto¬ 
lite  Spark  Plugs— ignition-engineered  for 
every  farm  job.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
Autolite  has  engineered  spark  plugs  for  every 
farm  engine  application.  Original  equipment 
on  most  farm  equipment  and  on  millions  of 


cars  and  trucks,  Autolite  Spark  Plugs  are 
constantly  improved  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
ever-increasing  demands  for  farm  engine 
power.  For  unmatched  reliability  in  all  your 
engines,  install  Autolite  Spark  Plugs. 

THE  ELECTRIC  AUTOLITE  COMPANY 
TOLEDO  1.  OHIO 


^AUTOUTE.  SPARK  PLUGS 

AUTOLITE  .  .  .  lONITION-ENQINEERED  FOR  EVERY  FARM  USE 


Now  I  Autolite  sponsors  the  election  news  with  Dave  Garroway  on  NBC-TV  TODAY  Show  —  and  "News  on  the  Hour/’  NBC  Radio. 
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The  Phosphorus  Tissue  Test  at  Ep's  Farm 


EP,  YOUR  WEALTHY,  V 
VIGOROUS,  UPRIGHT  CORN 
STALKS  ON  THIS  FARM  TEST 
HIGH  IN  PHOSPHORUS  / 
APPARENTLY  YOU  HAVE 
SOLVER  YOUR  PHOSPHORUS 
PROBLEM  IN  GROVy/ING  . 
,  THIS  CROP.  .  .  HOWDil? 

X — .  you  Z70  IT  ? 


^  AMMO-PHOS  High 
Analysis,  Pelletizer,  " 
Water  Soluble  Fertilizer 

IS  THE  ANSWER 
I  ALWAYS  USE  AMMO-PMOS 
ON  MV  FARM  BECAUSE  IT  GIVES 
THE  CROPS  A  FAST  START  ANP 
PROVIPES  FOR  CONSTANT  . 
GROWTH - RESULTING  IN  \ 


/  THERE'6  ^ 
A  GRAPE  OF  X 

AMMO-PHOS 

AVAILABLE  FOR 
EVERV  CROP  ANP 
SOIL.  CONPITION, 
TOO  ! 


^  OLIN  MATHIESON 
HAS  AGRONOMISTS  TO  HELP 
YOU, too!  THEY'LL GLAPLY 
GIVE  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 
IF  YOU  NEEP  IT.  j/i 

THERE'S  NO  EXCUSE 
HAVING  SOIL  WITH  LOW  ^ 
.  PHOSPHORUS  CONTENT  E 
X  I  .  TOPAY/ 


LOVE  THPrr  BIRD! 

IF  IT  WEREN'T  FOR 
HIM  WE  WOULP  STILL 
BE  SCRATCHING  FOR 
^  A  LIVING!  ^ 


TH'  BOSS  SAYS  THAT 
*  YOU  ONLY  NEEP  M-8  POUNPS 
WATER  SOLUBLE  P^Os  AS  < 

AMMO-PHOS  WHEN  \ 
YOU  SIPE-BANP  IT  TO  GROW 
100  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE. 

,  BUT  THEN  I'M  NO  GOOP  AT 
L  _  ^  ^  .  FIGURES. 


j  NUTHIN*  ^ 
f  WRONG  WITH  ^ 
YOUR  FIGURE, 
MAGGIE  5  YOU 
EAT  TOP  QUALITY, 

AMMO-PHOS 

FERTILIZEP  A 
_ _  CORN  ! 


*^TMltson 


AMMO-Phos 

•luf 


CHEMICALS  DIVISION  •  AGUICULTUTRAL 

OMAHA  •  ST.  L.OU1S  •  “BAl-TIMORE  •  HOUSTON 
WILLIAMSTON  •  PHOENIX  •  NORTH  1-ITTI-E  ROCK 
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admired  airplane  in  its  class. 

Other  Pipers  include  the  popular,  economical  4-pas¬ 
senger  Tri-Pacer  and  Caribbean;  the  2-place  Super  Cub, 
world  renowned  for  unlimited  utility;  the  new  Pawnee 
agricultural  plane;  the  two  luxurious  Piper  “twins,”  the 
Apache  and  the  Aztec. 

Each  is  a  distinctive,  super  reliable  piece  of  machinery, 
and  all  share  the  safe,  stable,  easy-to-fly  characteristics 
for  which  Piper  is  famous.  NOW,  IN  1960  . . .  adding  a 
new  dimension  in  safety  and  flying  ease . . .  exclusive 
Piper  AutoControl,  automatic  flight  system,  is  available 
as  standard  equipment  in  AutoFlite  models  of  the  Aztec, 
Apache,  Comanche  and  Tri-Pacer. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  see  and  fly  these  modern 
Pipers  at  your  local  Piper  dealer’s.  For  a  preview  in  print, 
send  today  for  the  new,  full-color  brochures. 


Farmers  and  ranchers  who  use  their  own  easy-to-fly 
Pipers  enjoy  a  complete  new  sense  of  travel  freedom, 
gain  much  valuable  time  by  making  trips  in  minutes, 
not  hours. 

You,  too,  will  find  a  Piper  provides  fast,  dependable, 
convenient  transportation  whatever  your  destination  .  .  . 
livestock  auction,  the  big  city’s  shops,  faraway  vacation 
spots,  or  chasing  urgently  needed  parts.  You’ll  find  it’s 
so  easy  to  get  around  when  you  fly  . . .  and  so  much  fun, 
too!  Distant  friends  become  neighbors. 

The  modern  Piper  line  gives  you  a  wide  choice  in 
the  selection  of  the  plane  best  suited  to  your  individual 
travel  needs. 

The  family  arriving  here  flew  in  at  three  miles  a  min¬ 
ute  in  their  Piper  Comanche  —  all-metal,  low-wing, 
high  performance  beauty  that  is  without  a  doubt  the  most 


PIPER  BUILDS  A  PERFECT  PLANE  FOR  EVERY  FARM  AND  RANCH  PURPOSE 


PIPIR  APACHE  —  world's  most  popular  ox- 
ecutive  twin,  with  171  mph  cruising  spoed, 
range  to  1,260  miles.  Available  in  4-  and  5- 
passenger  versions.  Priced  far  below  any 
comparable  new  twin.  Apache  recently  flew 
1,304  miles  with  right  propeller  removed. 


PIPER  TRI-PACER  with  160  hp  Lycoming 
carries  four,  combines  most  features  to  sim¬ 
plify  flying.  New  optional  speed  fairings 
boost  cruise  speed  to  138  mph.  150  hp  Carib¬ 
bean  model  is  lowest  priced  four-place  plane 
available.  Safe,  fast- ideal  for  beginners. 


PIPER  COMANCHE  -  low-wing,  all-metal 
high  performance  plane,  available  with 
choice  of  Lycoming  250  or  180  hp  engine. 
Comanche  holds  world's  lightplane  distance 
record  —  7,668  miles,  non-stop  from  Africa 
to  Los  Angeles.  Unmatched  for  efficiency. 


FIPIR  AZTEC  —  new,  over-200-mph  twin- 
engine  executive  transport.  Carries  5  in 
roomy  luxury.  Advanced  design  assures  out- 
rtonding  performance,  gives  Aztec  highest 
single-engine  ceiling  of  any  plane  in  its  class 


BACKYARD  CONVENIENCE 

Hundreds  of  farm  and  ranch  owners  of  Piper  planes  find  that  they 
can  operate  with  safety  and  great  convenience  from  landing  strips 
on  their  own  property.  Any  strip  100-200  feet  wide  and  1500  to 
2000  feet  long  with  clear  approaches  provides  adequate  room.  Or 
you  can  use  the  facilities  of  a  nearby  community  airport. 


PIPER 


AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 
Lock  Havon,  Pennsylvania 


RPER  super  CUR— rugged  2-place  "aerial  PIPER  PAWNEE  —  revolutionary  new  agri- 

imp,"  safely  operated  from  short,  rough  cultural  plane,  designed  specifically  for 

litlds  and  at  high  altitudes.  Ideal  for  live-  aerial  application  of  liquid  and  solid  ckemi- 

*ock  and  crop  survey,  fast  hauling  of  cols.  Pilot  safety,  dispersal  efficiency,  and 

Applies.  Available  with  choice  of  150  hp  operating  economy  ore  all  features  of  Pow- 

i)rceming  or  90  hp  Continental  engine.  nee,  now  in  volume  production. 


Name 


Address. 
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STOP  PROFIT- EATING  INSECT  PESTS- 

Spray  beef  cattle  and  sheep  with  KORLANI 


Insect  pests  and  external  parasites  excite, 
worry  and  run  pounds  off  livestock,  dis¬ 
rupt  feeding  and  development  —  leave 
their  mark  in  carcass  damage.  To  sum 
it  up:  they  feed  on  profits! 

One  of  the  most  versatile  insecticides, 
Korlan®  provides  complete  control  of 
screw  worms,  horn  flies,  fleece  worms, 
sheep  keds,  lice  and  ticks.  You  can  use 
it  to  spray  beef  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
goats  and  horses— and  it  can  be  used  as 
a  dip  for  sheep  and  goats.  It  can  be 
effectively  applied  with  backrubbers  for 
horn  fly  control. 

Safe,  convenient,  long-lasting!  Because 
Korlan  is  safe  for  animals  of  all  ages— 
newborn  included— you  can  plan  breed¬ 


ing  for  any  season  without  fear  of  insect 
attacks.  Another  advantage— your  entire 
herd  can  be  treated  at  one  time  and  re¬ 
ceive  long-lasting  protection.  In  control¬ 
ling  screw  worms  and  horn  flies,  protec¬ 
tion  with  Korlan  lasts  about  50%  longer 
than  other  established  insecticides. 

Keeps  barns  fly-free,  too!  Korlan  kills 
house  flies  resistant  to  other  sprays.  A 
residual  killer,  one  spraying  controls  these 
pests  in  dairy  barns,  poultry  houses  or 
other  buildings  for  up  to  six  weeks. 

Get  Korlan— liquid  or  powder— from  your 
dealer.  He  has  full  information.  Or 
write:  the  dow  chemical  company. 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Sales,  Department 
114LT5,  Midland,  Michigan. 


A  versatile  insecticide,  Korlan  completely 
controls  a  wide  variety  of  pests — and  may 
be  applied  by  spray  to  beef  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  horses  and  swine.  It  may  also 
be  used  as  a  dip  for  sheep  and  goats. 


See  ‘The  Dow  Hour  of  Groat  Myrtorios"  on  NBC-TV 

THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  •  MIDLAND,  MICHIGAN 
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. . .  made  with  strong,  lightweight, 
rustfree  Reynolds  Aluminum  provide 
maximum  service  with  low  maintenance 


Life-Time  Gates  are  well  named.  Made  by 
the  Life-Time  Gate  Company,  Houston, 
Texas,  using  Reynolds  Aluminum,  Life-Time 
Gates  really  last  a  lifetime!  No  other  material 
does  the  job  so  well  over  such  a  long  period  of 
time.  Gates  made  of  other  materials  rot,  splin¬ 
ter,  weaken  with  age— weather  poorly  unless 
painted.  Only  aluminum  provides  a  life¬ 
time  of  service  with  a  minimum  of  upkeep. 

And  aluminum  is  strong!  A  12  foot  Life- 
Time  Aluminum  Gate  can  support  the  weight 
of  an  automobile,  so  it’s  strong  enough  for 


the  huskiest  livestock.  Yet  this  very  same 
gate  weighs  just  49  pounds— about  one-half 
as  much  as  steel!  Thanks  to  really  strong 
Reynolds  Aluminum  and  quality  engineer¬ 
ing,  Life-Time  Gates  last  years  and  years 
longer  than  ordinary  farm  gates,  protect  and 
keep  cattle  enclosed  where  you  want  them. 

Look  for  Life-Time  Gates  made  with 
quality  aluminum,  Reynolds  Aluminum.  For 
additional  information,  write  Reynolds 
Metals  Company,  P.O.  Box  2346- SJ,  Rich¬ 
mond  18,  Virginia. 


Reynolds  Aluminum  gives  added  strength  Life-Time  pen  sections  are  easy  to  clean,  Watch  Reynolds  TV  shows— "ALL  STAR  OOLF”. 

and  life  to  Life-Time  truck  sideboards.  They  easy  to  put  up  and  take  down,  thanks  to  "BOURBON  STREET  BEAT”  and 

won't  rot,  splinter  or  weaken  with  age.  Reynolds  Aluminum.  "ADVENTURES  IN  PARADISE” _ ABC-TV 
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PURE-BRED  CHAROLAIS  BEEF  CATTLE 


The  largest  Beef  Cattle  on  Earth 
are  Revolutionizing  the  Beef  Industry 


Remember  the  initial  resistance  to  hybrid  corn,  even 
when  it  produced  more  corn  per  acre?  Farmers  just 
didn’t  believe  it.  Now  most  of  the  corn  planted  is 
from  hybrid  seed. 

The  same  kind  of  revolution  is  taking  place  in  beef 
cattle.  Even  a  small  percentage  of  Charolais  blood  in 
a  beef  animal  results  in  more  beef  at  an  earlier  age. 

The  pure-bred  Charolais  is  so  big,  so  beefy  and  so 
fast  growing,  that  commercial  feeders  look  desperately 
for  feeder  cattle  with  even  a  little  Charolais  blood. 


The  way  to  cash  in  on  this  development  is  to  own 
a  few  pure-bred  Charolais.  Then  you  own  the  factory 
— the  means  of  production. 

You  can  start  a  pure -bred  herd  and  also  produce 
cross-bred  beef  at  a  profit  at  the  same  time.  We  will 
show  you  how  and  help  you  to  do  it. 

We  specialize  in  the  production  of  high-grade,  pure¬ 
bred  Charolais.  We  will  help  you  get  started.  It  takes 
some  money,  but  if  your  credit  is  good,  we  will  give 
you  three  years  to  pay,  if  necessary. 


Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


TEKEY  RIDGE  FIRM 

Member  American-International  Charolais  Breeders  Association 
Member  of  the  American  Charbray  Breeders  Association 
JAMES  CLANCY,  Manager  MORRIS  COHON,  Owner 

NEAR— PORTLAND,  PA. 

P.O.  Box  R.F.D.  No.  1  Bangor,  Pa. 

Telephones:  Twin  Oaks  7-6545  and  7-6184 
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Available  in  a  variety  of  colors  to  match  your  farmstead  buildings. 


Butler  buildings  work  with  you 

toward  improved  farming  methods 

Tired  of  trying  to  operate  with  old-fashioned  buildings  that  don’t  fit 
your  present  farming  methods?  Are  you  afraid  to  risk  an  investment 
in  buildings  that  might  become  out-dated  by  rapidly  changing  farm¬ 
ing  practices? 

Many  farmers  have  solved  this  problem  by  modernizing  their 
farmstead  with  Butler  metal  buildings.  These  modern  farm  struc¬ 
tures  are  good  looking.  They’re  sturdy,  fire-and-lightning-safe.  In¬ 
sects  and  rodents  can’t  harm  them.  They  can’t  rot  or  crack. 

But  most  important  of  all,  Butler  buildings  are  so  versatile— so 
adaptable. to  any  farm  need  that  they’ll  never  be  out-dated.  Want 
to  store  machinery  and  supplies?  Just  drive  your  biggest  equipment 
right  in.  There  are  no  posts  to  dodge  — no  curving  sidewalls  to  watch 
out  for.  There’s  plenty  of  room  for  maneuvering  and  servicing.  You 
can  stack  baled  hay  or  supplies  right  up  to  the  roof. 

Need  temporary  grain  storage?  Simply  partition  the  building  and 
store  your  grain  safe  from  weather,  insects  and  rodents.  Butler  com¬ 
bination  grain  and  machinery  storage  buildings  can  take  the  tre¬ 
mendous  pressures  of  stored  corn  and  grain  in  stride. 

Future  expansion  ot  alterations  to  meet  changing  needs  are  no 
problem,  either,  with  Butler  buildings.  Thanks  to  Butler  bolt-together 
construction  and  standardization  of  parts,  you  can  widen  or  lengthen 
the  building,  change  windows,  doors  or  walls  to  fit  your  new  require¬ 
ments  quickly,  easily  and  economically. 


BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  7378  East  13th  street,  Kansas  City  26,  Missouri 
Manufacturers  of  Metal  Buildings  •  Equipment  for  Farming.  Oil  Transportation,  Outdoor  Advertising  •  Contract  Manufacturing 
Sales  offices  in  Los  Angeles  and  Richmond.  Calif.  •  Houston.  Tex.  •  Birmingham.  Ala.  •  Kansas  City,  Mo.  •  Minneapolis,  Minn.  •  Chicago,  III. 
Detroit,  Mich.  •  Cleveland,  Ohio  •  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  •  New  York  City  and  Syracuse,  N.Y.  •  Boston,  Mass.  •  Washington,  O.C.  •  Burlington,  Ont.,  Can. 
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They’re  a  couple  of  the  lucky  ones  that  survived  the 
roughest  half  of  their  lives:  Conception  to  weaning. 
Here’s  how  Life  Cycle  Management  and  Feeding  could 
have  helped  save  more  of  their  litter  mates: 

Pigs  are  made,  then  horn.  Litters  usually  start  out  much 
larger  than  when  they’re  farrowed.  Studies  show  about  6  are 
lost  during  the  period  from  breeding  to  farrowing. 

Life  Cycle  Feeding  and  Management  can  help  you  correct 
conditions  that  cause  80%  of  the  short  litters,  help  save  25% 
to  50%  in  pig  costs  at  farrowing  by: 

*  increasing  litter  size. 

*  increasing  the  litter  weight. 

*  improving  health  and  vigor  of  pigs  born. 

For  these  reasons  alone,  your  brood  sows  need  top  nutrition 
and  management. 

Pigs  need  an  extra  chance  to  live.  After  the  farrowing  period, 
a  sow  needs  the  help  of  a  balanced  lactation  ration  because 
her  nutrient  needs  are  changed.  She  must  supply  a  heavy  flow 
of  high-quality  milk  to  get  pigs  started  off  fast.  Unless  these 
needs  are  met,  you’re  shortchanging  her  litter’s  chances  for 
fast,  low-cost  growth  .  .  .  even  increasing  the  likelihood  of 
mortality. 

And  when  pigs  begin  to  eat  other  feeds,  they  need  a  special 
balance  of  antibiotics  and  nutrients  in  a  high-quality  starter 
feed  .  .  .  one  that  will  give  them  the  best  help  along  the  road 
to  market. 

Here’s  where  Life  Cycle  Feeding  and  Management  works 
again  ...  it  can  help  you  save  more  of  the  2  pigs  p)er  litter  now 
lost  after  farrowing. 

The  best  thing  is,  the  extra  pigs  you  can  save  from  breed¬ 
ing  to  weaning  cost  no  more  in  cash. 

Your  feed  supplier  will  be  glad  to  help  you  with  a  Life  Cycle 
Feeding  and  Management  program.  See  him  today. 
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Terramycin’s  Part  in  the  Life  Cycle 

It  helps  prevent  or  treat: 

Scours  (Bacterial  Diarrhea,  Infectious  Enteritis, 
Vibrio  Dysentery,  Necro,  Black  Scours,  Salmo¬ 
nella,  and  Bacillary  Infections  associated  with 
virus  diseases.) 

Respiratory  diseases:  Pneumonia,  Bronchitis,  Pleu¬ 
risy,  Shipping  Fever  and  bacterial  complications 
associated  with  Pneumonia. 

Atrophic  Rhinitis:  Helps  maintain  weight  gains  and 
feed  consumption  In  the  presence  of  this  disease. 
Leptospirosis:  Reduces  instances  of  abortion,  gives 
higher  survival  rate  of  healthier  new-born  pigs 
and  helps  maintain  weight  gains  and  feed  con¬ 
sumption  where  this  disease  is  present. 

Stress:  Prevents  stress  setbacks*  from  chilling, 
vaccination,  farrowing,  castration,  worming,  etc. 
In  Starter  Feeds — Protection  against  disease  a8.soci- 
ated  with  stress;  helps  give  faster  gains  and  better 
feed  conversion. 
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Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Brooklyn  6,  N.  Y. 
Science  for  the  world’s  well-being 


M  /  Why  are  there  more  Cunningham  Hay  Conditioners 

■  /  in  use  than  all  other  makes  combined?  (More  than 
W  10  times  as  many  as  all  “crusher”  types  combined.) 

I  Why  is  Cunningham  today’s  most  widely  copied  bay  tool? 

■  Why  have  so  many  competitive  manufacturers  asked 
H  Cunningham  to  build  their  crimping  reels  for  them? 


Let’s  face  it.  For  years  everyone  felt  there  was  a  crying  need  to  open  the  hay  stem  for  faster 
curing  and  better  hay  .  .  .  and  multitudes  of  methods  were  tried  with  much  less  than  middlin’ 
success  .  .  .  until  Cunningham  came  along  and  perfected  conditioning  with  crimping  action.  And 
today,  Cunningham  is  the  World’s  Number  One  Manufacturer  of  Hay  Conditioners.  \o  wonder 


(ilniosl  everyona  jumped  on  the  bcuulivagon  and  tried  to  copy  Cunningham  (you  knou\ 
imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  Jlattery.)  Even  manufacturers  who  spent  years  heatinf^  the 
tirum  for  other  methods  became  crimper  converts.  But  the  fact  remains. . .  only  Cunningham 
has  won  farmer  acceptance  in  record  numbers.  Soon,  other  manufacturers  beat  a  path  to 
our  door  and  asked  us  to  build  their  crimping  reels  for  them. . .  but  we  felt  that  a  Cunning- 


Better  buy 


better  by  experience 


A  REEL  GUARANTEE!  While  others  talk  about 
their  reels-. . .  only  Cunningham  puts  it  in  writing 
...  you  get  an  unconditional  guarantee  on  our 
crimping  reels.  Get  more  for  your  money... 
better  buy  Cunningham... better  by  experience. 
“Commander”,  "Ranger”,  "Pacer”  Hay  Condi¬ 
tioners,  "Sweepstake”  Side  Delivery  Rake  and 
the  "Roto-Tedder.” 


Mai!  coupon  today  for  free  full  color  booklet 


RAY  CUNNINGHAM  A  SONS.  INC..  LA  CROSSE  22.  WISCONSIN 


(1  Check  here  if  you  are  a  student 


ham  crimping  reel  belonged  only  on  a  Cunningham. 


AihU  horo^H  why!  No  hay  conditioner,  by  any  name,  is  worth  its  salf 
unless  its  reels  do  three  jobs:  (1)  handle  heavy  or  light  loads . . .  without  wrapping 
or  plugging;  (2)  crimp  hay  stems . . .  evenly,  thoroughly;  (3)  withstand  rugged  use 
year  after  year.  And,  only  Cunningham  has  the  proof  of  this  reel  performance.  Here’s  one  record,  of  many.  The 
Cunningham  crimping  reels  pictured  above  have  conditioned  over  22,000  acres  of  hay  in  3  years  for  Ace  Ralls,  Ranch 
Manager,  J.  J.  Elmore  Desert  Ranch,  Brawley,  California.  This  equals  over  100  years  of  use  on  the  average  farm  and 
. . .  see  for  yourself ...  the  reels  are  still  in  good  condition! 


By  Charles  R.  Koch 


Blue  Chip  Sheep 


This  Montana  ranch  uses  performance  tests  to  improve 
an  already  excellent  band  of  Rambouillets. 


The  flock  is  sheared  in  February,  But  with  hig,  canvas-topped  sheds  like 
these  to  provide  protection  from  wind  and  snow  the  sheep  don’t  mind  the 
cold  weather.  As  co-owner-manager  Don  Tavenner  and  his  wife,  Mary  (left), 
review  a  recent  tour  of  South  American  estancias,  ranch  hands  and  shearing 
crew  responding  to  the  dinner  bell,  trek  from  bunk  house  to  kitchen. 


1AST  FEBRUARY  the  Williams 
^  and  Tavenner  Ranch  in 
Montana’s  Deer  Lodge  Valley 
sheared  its  seventy-seventh 
consecutive  wool  clip.  When 
the  job  was  finished,  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  or  so  big  bags 
of  wool  in  the  loft  of  the  old 
horse  barn  told  only  a  small 
part  of  the  story  of  the  week’s 
work.  A  very  important  part 
was  in  Nick  Bielenbcrg’s  rec¬ 
ords.  Sandy-haired  Nick,  a 
shrewd,  quiet  scion  of  one  of 
Montana’s  pioneer  families  is 
in  charge  of  the  sheep  depart¬ 
ment  on  this  highly  diversified 
ranch — there  are  beef  cattle, 
hogs  and  a  big  dairy  besides 
the  sheep.  He  keeps  meticu¬ 
lous  records  on  what  he  calls 
his  blue  chip  flock  of  400  in¬ 
dividuals  out  of  the  band  of 
some  2400  head  of  purebred 
Rambouillets  in  an  attempt  to  carry  over 
into  the  sheep  business  the  same  kind  of 
performance  testing  program  tlie  ranch 
has  used  so  successfully  in  its  cattle  herd. 

The  Williams  and  Tavenner  ranch  is  a 
real  pioneer  in  this  matter  of  perfonnance 
testing  in  sheep.  Few,  if  any,  other  flock 
owners  in  the  west  hav’e  adopted  this  tool. 
But  Nick  Bielenberg  and  Don  Tavenner, 
the  powerfully  built,  cordial  general  co¬ 
ordinator  of  this  family  corporation  are 
unanimous  in^  their  feeling  that  the  work 
“is  absolutely  essential  if  w'e’re  going  to  stay 
in  the  sheep  business.”  (Nick  and  Don  are 
hrothers-in-law.  Also  active  in  the  ranch 
management  arc  Lee  Williams  and  Bob 
Tavenner,. uncle  and  brother,  respectively 
of  Don  Tavenner.) 

Don  felt  this  way  when  they  started  the 
sheep  testing  work  in  the  spring  of  1957. 
Just  before  shearing  time  hast  winter  he  re¬ 
turned  from  a  six  weeks’  tour  of  South 
American  estancias  confinned  in  his  con¬ 
viction  that  the  only  hope  for  sheepmen  in 
I  the  States  is  precision  production  based 
upon  accurate  records,  plus  some  good 
1  market  years  and  a  govTrnment  program 
that  will  afford  the  sheepmen  of  the  United 
States  some  protection. 

“Their  wool  grading  and  marketing  sys- 
1  terns  down  there  are  much  supf>rior  to 
ours,”  he  says,  “largely  because  of  the  scale 


of  their  operations.  I  saw  flocks  of  as  many 
as  a  million  head.  They  were  good  sheep. 
.And  their  costs  are  so  much  lower.  Shear¬ 
ing  costs  us  thirty-five  cents  a  head.  Down 
there  you  can  get  the  job  done  for  from 
one  to  ten  cents  a  head.  To  meet  this  kind 
of  competition  we  need  some  protection 
and  we’re  going  to  have  to  plug  every  loop¬ 
hole  and  cull  the  poor  producers  ruthlessly.” 

And  how  do  you  cpll  the  poor  producers? 
Well,  first  you  have*  to  find  them.  That’s 
where  performance  testing  comes  in.  “I 
defy  anyone  to  run  a  band  of  sheep  through 
a  chute  and  tell  what  kind  of  wool  they 
have,’'  Nick  says.  “And  when  it  comes  to 
eycballing  those  ewes  and  lambs  for  produc¬ 
tion  and  condition,  you  can  make  just  as 
many  mistakes.” 

So  three  years  ago  Nick  and  Don  sat 
down  with  Paul  Orcutt,  extension  livestock 
specialist,  and  some  of  the  other  people  on 
the  staff  of  the  Animal  Industry  and  Range 
Management  Department  and  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Wool  Laboratory  at  Montana  State 
College  and  worked  out  a  detailed  testing 
program.  Performance  testing  work  in 
sheep  is  complicated  by  a  lot  of  factors 
which  cause  no  concern  in  a  cow  herd. 
With  cattle  the  big  factor  is  average  daily 
gain  of  the  calf  coupled  with  conformation. 

But  in  developing  cjuality  in  a  band  of 
sheep  the  breeder  must  keep  a  tight  rein  on 


such  details  as  twinning,  aver¬ 
age  daily  gain  of  the  lambs, 
size,  conformation  and  body 
weight  of  the  ewes  and  rams, 
fleece  weight,  and  staple 
length,  density,  grade  and 
shrink  of  the  wool.  Some  of 
these  factors  are  highly  herit¬ 
able — length  and  grade  of  the 
wool  staple,  for  example — al¬ 
lowing  rapid  progress  to  be 
made  by  genetic  selection. 
Others,  like  twinning,  confor¬ 
mation  and  condition,  are  of 
low  heritability.  While  selec¬ 
tion  is  of  some  help  here, 
greater  progress  can  be  made 
by  controlling  the  environ¬ 
mental  factors. 

Take  twinning,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  It  has  always  been  a  com¬ 
mon  belief  among  sheepmen 
that  the  way  to  promote  the 
rate  of  twinning  is  to  retain 
the  ewes  which  have  produced  twins  and 
select  replacements  from  twin  ewo  lambs. 
While  this  is  not  to  be  discouraged,  J.  L. 
Van  Horn,  sheep  specialist  at  the  Montana 
Experiment  Station  points  out  that  twin¬ 
ning  is  controlled  much  more  by  environ¬ 
ment  than  by  genetics.  “It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  the  condition  of  the  ewes  at 
breeding  time,”  he  says.  “If  they  are  gain¬ 
ing  in  weight,  you  get  twins.  If  they  are 
losing  weight  the  percentage  of  twins  will 
be  reduced.  That’s  why  we  always  recom¬ 
mend  flushing  the  ewes  before  breeding. 
Put  them  on  fresh  jjasture,  or  give  them  a 
little  grain.  This  increases  ovulation  and 
the  chances  for  multiple  births.” 

Van  Horn  points  to  another  element 
which  invariably  causes  the  man  who 
merely  “eyeballs”  his  replacements  to  select 
against  twins.  “The  single  lamb  will  always 
be  heavier  than  twins  of  the  same  age  at 
weaning  time,”  he  says.  “So  the  man  who 
looks  only  for  the  heaviest  lambs  in  select¬ 
ing  his  replacement  ew'es  will  always  pass 
up  the  twins  in  favor  of  the  singles.” 

This  is  just  one  of  the  elements  over 
which  Nick  Bielenberg  and  Don  Tavenner 
are  trying  to  gain  greater  control. 

The  W’illiams  and  Tavenner  flock  is  not 
large  by  western  standards.  But  it  is  a  select 
band  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
ducing  purebred  Rambouillet  breeding 
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With  the  thermometer  warmint;  up  to  the  zero 
mark  Don  Tavenner  (in  cap)  stops  to  check  on 
the  hay  supply  vith  one  of  the  ranch  hands. 

stock.  The  ideal  for  which  Nick  is  aiming 
is  a  long  staple,  fine  wool,  mutton  type 
Kambouillet — a  dual  purpose  sheep.  And 
he  is  determined  to  produce  this  model 
without  crossbreeding.  With  Nick,  Ram- 
bouillets  are  a  religion.  Which  is  only  na¬ 
tural  in  this  outfit,  the  successor  to  the  old 
Williams  and  Pauley  ranch  which  long  be¬ 
fore  the  turn  of  the  century  was  famous  for 
its  Rambouillets. 

When  he  started  his  performance  testing 
Nick  had  on  hand  1000  ewe  lambs.  His  im¬ 
mediate  object  was  to  select  from  this  group 
400  of  the  very  best.  This  number  gave  him 
enough  for  a  good  statistical  check  without 
being  so  large  £is  to  make  record  keeping 
unwieldly.  This  top  40  percent  of  his  ewe 
lambs  would  be  his  blue  chip  flock  in  which 
he  could  measure  every  variation  in  the 
factors  he  hoped  to  control. 

Lambing  begins  on  the  ranch  late  in 
March  and,  as  already  indicated,  shearing 
is  in  February,  bringing  the  lambs  to  their 
first  shearing  when  they  are  1 1  months  old. 
February  seems  a  most  inappropriate  time 
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for  shearing  in  this  cold  climate  but  there 
are  a  number  of  good  reasons  for  it  which 
will  be  detailed  later. 

This  first  batch  of  ewe  lambs  was  culled 
in  the  spring  of  1957  for  unsoundness  and 
faults  in  conformation;  points  like  a  short 
jaw,  poor  topline,  a  crooked  leg,  coarse  or 
britchy  wool.  As  they  were  sheared  each 
fleece  was  weighed,  and  the  wool  examined 
for  staple  length,  fineness  and  uniformity. 

With  this  as  a  basis  for  selection  the  top 
third  of  the  lambs  were  branded  blue,  the 
middle  third  black  and  the  bottom  third 
red.  They  were  run  together  throughout 
the  summer  as  a  dn’  hand.  This  latter  point 
is  of  great  importance.  The  select  group 
should  receive  the  same  treatment  as  the 
rest  of  the  band,  so  differences  in  perform¬ 
ance  cannot  be  laid  to  environment. 

When  the  flocks  came  off  the  range  in 
October  that  first  year,  these  yearling  ewes 
were  sorted  into  their  respective  groups — 
blue,  black  and  red.  Each  ewe  was  weighed 
and  the  average  weight  of  each  group  was 
determined.  This  gave  a  check  on  the  aver¬ 
age  daily  gain  of  the  individual  as  against 
the  performance  of  its  respective  g^roup. 

The  above-average  blues  were  tempo¬ 
rarily  held  in  a  separate  group  ( #  1 ) ;  the 


below-average  blues  in  another  group 
(#2)  ;  and  the  above-average  blacks  in  a 
third  group  (#3).  Then  groups  #2  and 
#3  were  combined  and  20  percent  of  this 
combined  bunch  was  off-sorted  or  culled 
for  soundness,  conformation  and  quality. 
Next,  group  #1  was  subjected  to  the  same 
kind  of  culling.  The  selected  individuals 
from  group  #1  and  from  combined  groups 
#2  and  #3  then  were  tagged  with  blue 
ear  tags  and  became  the  blue  tag  (or  blue 
chip)  flock.  These  were  the  heaviest  weigh¬ 
ing,  heaviest  shearing,  best  looking  ewes. 
The  rejects  went  into  the  commercial  band. 

Nick  points  out  that  if  the  desimd  400 
limit  had  not  been  filled  after  this  go-round 
more  would  have  been  added  to  the  flock 
from  the  above-average  reds.  Or,  if  the 
select  flcx-k  had  numbered  more  than  400 
at  this  }X)int,  it  would  hav'e  been  rigidly 
culled  again  to  reduce  the  number. 

The  blue  tag  ewes  were  bred  to  the  best 
rams  available,  one  ram  being  turned  into 
the  flock  for  every  27  ewes.  At  the  end  of  18 
days,  one  full  heat  period,  the  blue  tags 
were  thrown  in  with  the  commercial  band 
and  again  handled  without  distinction. 

The  following  February  at  shearing  time 
the  fleece  from  each  of  these  ewes  was 


weighed  in  the  grease,  then  put  through  the 
squeeze  machine  to  determine  its  shrink 
and  clean  weight.  Staple  length  and  fine¬ 
ness  were  also  recorded.  “The  fleece  weight 
is  an  indication,”  Nick  says,  “but  I  don’t 
pay  too  much  attention  to  it.  I  want  to 
know  what  it  will  do  on  a  clean  basis.” 

The  squeeze  machine  is  a  device  invented 
by  Prof.  P.  E.  Neale  and  his  associates  of 
New  Mexico  State  University  to  give  a 
(|uick  approximation  of  the  shrinkage  in  a 
fleece  and  its  approximate  yield  on  a  clean 
basis.  The  fleece  is  placed  in  a  drum-like 
container  and  squeezed  by  a  belt  which 
draws  it  into  a  tight  ball.  The  pressure  is 
applied  by  a  torque  wrench  which  relea.ses 
when  sufficient  pressure  has  been  applied. 
.\t  this  point  an  index  number  is  read  on 
the  dial  adjacent  to  the  drum;  and  this 
figure  is  then  referred  to  in  a  set  of  tables 
to  find  the  clean  content  of  the  wool.  This 
method  is  not  as  accurate  as  the  more  com¬ 
plicated  and  time-consuming  core  test,  but 
it  gives  the  wool  grower  a  quick  appraisal 
of  his  clip  and  a  good  comparison  between 
individual  fleeces.  This,  of  course,  is  a  vital 
point  in  the  performance  testing  work. 

About  a  month  after  the  shearing,  the 
young  ewes  lambed,  and  at  birth  each  lamb 
was  ear-tagged  and  given  a  number.  This 
number,  its  birth  weight,  and  type  of  birth 
and  sex  (single  ewe,  twin  ewe  raised  as  a 
twin,  twin  ewe  raised  as  a  single,  etc.)  was 
recorded  on  the  dam’s  record  card. 

As  is  the  practice  on  the  ranch  with  all 
two-year-olds,  none  of  these  ewes  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  raise  twins.  Such  an  assignment, 
it  is  felt,  is  too  hard  on  the  young  mothers. 
The  extra  lamb  in  each  set  of  twins  is  sold 
to  bummers. 

When  the  lambs  were  weaned  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fall,  they  were  weighed  and  graded 
and  their  weights  recorded  with  reference 
to  the  av'erage  for  their  sex.  For  example, 
if  all  the  ram  lambs  averaged  81  pounds 
and  a  certain  individual  made  88  pounds, 
this  would  go  down  on  the  record  as  88/81, 
“This  figure,”  says  Nick,  “is  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  an  indication  of  the  ability  of  the  dam. 
The  lamb’s  potentials  show  up  when  its 
yearling  weight  is  recorded.” 

As  the  breeding  bands  were  being  shaped 
up  that  fall,  about  30  percent  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  blue  tag  ewes  were  culled  to  be  re¬ 
placed  with  selected  yearlings.  “To  make 
progress  you’v'e  got  to  cull  hard  the  first 
years,”  Nick  says.  Eventually,  the  blue  tag 
band  will  include  ewes  of  all  ages. 

Less  work  has  been  done  with  the  rams, 
so  far,  than  with  the  ewes.  Last  year  10 
bucks  (5  selected  from  the  records  on  the 
basis  of  conformation,  size  and  fleece  and  5 
selected  from  the  purebreds  for  compari¬ 
son)  were  bred  to  270  blue  tag  ewes.  This 
was  accomplished  by  pen  breeding,  a  ram 
being  placed  in  a  pen  with  each  27  ewes 
for  18  days.  The  rams  were  then  taken  out 
for  6  days,  after  which  the  ewes  were 
turned  out  with  the  commercial  bands.  The 
products  of  these  matings  were  dropped 
this  spring  and  will  furnish  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  progeny  test.  All  the  while, 


At  shearint;  time  the  number  of  the  ear-tag;  is 
checked  ( left )  and  written  on  a  slip  which  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  fleece.  The  fleece  is  then  weighed 
by  Nick  Bielenberg  (below)  who  also  checks  its 
grade  and  staple  length. 


After  it  is  weighed,  the  fleece 
is  placed  in  the  squeeze  machine 
( right )  where  it  is  compressed 
for  a  quick  check  on  its  clean 
wool  content.  Representatives 
from  the  Montana  Wool  Labo¬ 
ratory  take  staple  samples  (be¬ 
low)  and  core  samples  (below 
right)  which  are  taken  to  the 
laboratory  at  Bozeman  and  run 
through  a  series  of  tests.  These 
tests  give  a  very  accurate  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  amount  of  clean 
wool  in  the  clip  after  deduct¬ 
ing  moisture  and  ash  content 
and  the  amount  of  vegetable 
matter  and  grease  in  the  wool. 
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the  basic  testing  program  is  going  forward. 

Once  the  ranch  has  some  ram  records, 
Nick  feels  they  will  be  taking  another  long 
step  forward.  At  that  point  they  will  be  able 
to  use  tested  rams  from  their  blue  tag  band 
on  their  commercial  flock  and  upgrade 
everything  on  the  place. 

“It’s  still  too  early  to  put  an  appraisal  on 
this  work  in  dollars  and  cents,”  Don  Tav- 
enner  says.  “But  we  know  that  eventually 
it  is  going  to  give  us  heavier  and  superior 
fleeces.  Even  in  the  best  bred  animals  there 
is  a  great  difTerence  between  the  best  and 
the  poorest  in  a  band.  Our  best  producing 
ewes  will  shear  fleeces  as  much  as  eight 
pounds  heavier  than  our  poor  producers 
and  give  us  50  pounds  more  lamb. 

“We  know  our  low  producers  are  costing 
us  money  and  we’d  be  better  off  without 
them.  With  this  program  we  are  going  to 
find  them  and  get  rid  of  them.  Eventually, 
we’ll  get  increased  production  from  fewer 
numbers  and  we’ll  have  a  better  product 
which  will  bring  us  a  higher  return.” 

But  perfonnance  testing  is  no  non-stop 
flight  to  success.  “Seasonal  differences  far 
override  the  improvements  you  can  make 
through  management,”  Nick  says.  “You 
may  think  you’re  doing  fine  for  a  couple  of 
years  until  suddenly  bad  weather,  a  late 
spring,  a  dry  summer,  puts  you  back  right 
where  you  were  when  you  started.  But  then 
you’ve  got  to  ask  yourself,  ‘Where  would  I 
have  been  if  I  hadn’t  pushed  ahead’?” 

While  their  performance  testing  work  is 
the  newest  tool  in  the  Tavenner-Bielenberg 
kit,  it  is  just  one  more  factor  in  a  well- 
rounded  program,  where  every-  movement 
has  meaning. 

Early  shearing,  for  example,  was  adopted 
a  few  years  ago  for  the  following  reasons: 

1 )  It  gives  the  sheep  more  time  to  grow  a 
heavy  fleece  by  December  and  January, 
two  of  the  coldest  months  in  that  area. 

2)  The  ewe  is  newly  shorn  at  lambing 
time.  It  is  Nick’s  opinion  that,  feeling 
the  cold  more  acutely,  she  is  prompted 
to  do  a  better  job  of  taking  care  of  her 
lamb. 

3)  Being  less  bulky  she  is  easier  to  handle 
at  lambing  time. 

4)  The  weather  can  be  pretty  wet  and 
miserable  in  June,  the  conventional 
shearing  time  in  western  Montana.  Still 
it  is  too  hot  to  attempt  to  feed  indoors, 
a  practice  that  can  be  adopted  in  Febru- 
ary.  The  ranch  is  equipped  with  tight 
sheds,  each  with  a  capacity  of  500  or 
more  sheep,  where  they  can  be  fed  and 
made  very  comfortable  in  the  winter. 

5)  It  was  always  the  practice  at  the  ranch 
to  shear  the  rams  early  so  they  would  be 
carrying  a  heavy  fleece  at  sale  time  in 
the  fall.  To  comply  with  sales  rules, 
shearing  of  some  of  the  rams  must  be 
delayed  until  after  the  first  of  March. 

6^  In  cold  weather  the  ticks  drop  right 
{Continued  on  page  124) 


Great,  living  spirals  form  in  the  lots  as  the  ewes 
follow  the  feed  truck  spewing  out  the  highly 
palatable  ration  of  silage  laced  with  corn. 
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MEASURING 
AND  MIXING 
SILAGE  AND 
SUPPLEMENTS 


IF  YOU  FEED  sila^e  to  cattle,  you  measure 
it  some  way  or  another,  every  time 
you  feed,  even  if  you  only  guess  the  size  of 
a  pile  of  the  stuff. 

With  grain  or  concentrates  a  wrong 
guess  can  be  more  expensive,  and  most 
farmers  are  more  careful  in  measuring 
this  feed. 

But  whether  he  uses  scoop  shovel  or 
auger,  bucket  or  wagon,  a  farmer  has  to 
measure,  mix  and  distribute  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  his  feed,  and  it  may  be  best  to  mix 
them  before  they  reach  the  steer. 

The  problem  breaks  down  to  measuring 
and  feeding — mixing  in  some  cases  where 
it  must  be  a  separate  operation.  There  are 
at  least  three  basic  ways  to  feed,  three  ways 
to  mix  and  three  ways  to  measure  silage.  If 
you  play  at  math,  this  gives  27  choices  for 
the  whole  operation.  Twenty-seven  is 
probably  on  the  low  side  of  the  ways  to 
provide  a  balanced  feed  in  the  bunk  in 
front  of  a  hungry  steer.  No  two  farmers 
do  it  exactly  the  same.  But  if  you  know 
the  principles  of  the  basic  methods,  you 
can  pick  the  one  best  suited  for  your  op¬ 
eration — or  the  goal  you  will  head  toward 
in  the  1960’s. 

Hand  feeding,  even  hand  measuring  and 
mixing,  competes  w'ith  any  machine  until 
you  reach  50  cattle,  according  to  the  latest 
University  of  Illinois  research.  From  50  to 
300  cattle  an  automatic  fesding  system  is 
the  most  efficient  (with  labor  at  $1.00  an 
hour.  If  help  costs  $2.00,  automatic  feed¬ 
ing  may  pay  for  up  to  450  or  500  cattle.) 
For  larger  groups  of  cattle,  the  self  unloader 
wagon  is  the  best  feeder — it  becomes  an 
economic  necessity  for  extremely  large  feed- 
lot  operations. 


These  figures  assume  drylot  feeding  in  a 
well  planned  setup.  If  some  pasture  feeding 
is  done,  or  if  storage  is  scattered,  or  if  the 
cattle  are  not  grouped  closely,  the  feeder 
wagon  will  be  competitive  for  smaller 
groups  of  cattle.  A  point  to  remember,  too, 
is  that  auger  wagons  can  be  used  to  bring 
grain  or  silage  in  from  harvesting  to  central 
storage.  If  you  plan  to  enlarge,  it  may  pay 
to  choose  the  wagon  over  the  automatic 
system.  It  may  be  the  best  choice  later. 

Few  farmers  can  build  a  completely  new 
system,  but  when  you  choose  between  the 
costs  of  the  alternatives,  remember  all  the 
extras.  Wagons  mean  roads  between  the 
feedlots,  and  fence-line  bunks.  Automatic 
systems  often  cause  changes  in  buildings. 
The  wagon  system  will  probably  mean  feed¬ 
ing  is  done  twice  a  day.  With  a  pushbutton 
method,  four  or  five  times  is  feasible  at 
little  extra  cost.  If  you  believe  “little  and 
often”  is  the  way  to  feed,  this  is  important. 

Mixing  and  Measuring 
Silage  is  the  bug-a-boo  of  practically  every 
automatic  weighing  or  measuring  device. 
There  simply  isn’t  any  way  of  doing  it  that 
doesn’t  have  some  disadvantages.  Perhaps 
because  of  these  problems,  there  are  many 
top  rate  feeders  who  believe  the  exact  meas¬ 
urement  of  silage  is  not  necessary — they 
feed  silage  free  choice,  or  guesstimate  the 
amount  the  animals  can  eat  in  one  feeding. 
They  argue  an  animal  should  eat  as  much 
silage  as  possible  as  long  as  it  has  the  proper 
supplements  of  protein,  minerals,  antibiotics 
or  other  medicants  in  its  ration.  They  meas¬ 
ure  the  supplements,  not  the  silage. 

However,  if  the  concentrates  are  fed  sep¬ 
arately,  a  bully  steer  may  commandeer  more 


than  his  share.  Even  if  each  animal  gets  the 
same  amount  of  supplement,  but  wideh. 
varying  rations  of  silage,  the  larger  animaU 
may  eat  too  few  concentrates. 

These  problems  have  driven  farmers,  re¬ 
searchers  and  manufacturers  to  produce 
silage  and  supplement  weighers  to  work 
under  farm  conditions.  They  may  feed  a 
weighed  amount  of  blended  silage  and  sup¬ 
plement,  or  weigh  each  separately,  or  weigh 
only  supplement.  Knowing  the  advantages 


MEASURING 
AND  MIXING 
SILAGE  AND 
SUPPLEMENTS 

Silage  ran  be  weighed,  measured  by  volume,  oi 
“timed”  out  of  a  silo,  in  that  order  of  accuracy. 
Supplements  can  be  measured  accurately,  using 
three  common  devices,  auger,  moving  belt  and 
vibrator,  again  in  order  of  decreasing  accuracy 

Supplements  can  be  blended  with  the  silage, 
and  the  blend  measured  or  fed  free  choice.  The 
supplements  may  be  weighed  and  distributed 
separately,  with  silage  fed  free  choice.  Lastly, 
measured  amounts  of  supplements  and  silage 
may  be  separately  fed.  Free  choice  supplement 
is  not  ideal. 

If  a  blended  feed  is  distributed  by  auger,  it 
will  be  mixed  as  it  goes.  A  shuttle  stroke  feeder, 
belt  or  a  rotating  chain  feeder  will  not  mix  feeds. 
i\n  unmixed  feed  may  need  more  bunk  space 
per  animal,  so  each  gets  his  fair  share  when  con¬ 
centrates  are  fed.  A  self-unloading  wagon  can 
mix  feed  as  it  distributes. 

The  choice  of  self-unloading  wagon  or  auto¬ 
matic  distribution  will  affect  layout  and  choice 
of  measuring  device.  A  recent  study  showed  that 
a  farmer  with  more  than  350  cattle  in  one  drylot 
operation  should  consider  wagons  rather  than 
augers,  shuttles,  or  chains. 
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They  use  one  arm  for  each  ingredient.  The 
weight,  say  of  silage,  is  balanced  on  one 
arm,  then  a  supplement  is  added,  using  a 
separate  arm.  Throughout  the  weighing 
there  is  a  record  of  the  weight  of  each  feed 
added.  It’s  far  more  difficult  to  make  an 
adding  mistake,  and  for  small  amounts  it 
is  more  accurate,  as  each  concentrate  has  a 
separate,  smaller  weighing  arm. 

Measuring  silage  with  a  box  of  known 
size  is  a  substitute  for  weighing;  less  accu¬ 
rate,  but  probably  well  within  a  ten  per¬ 
cent  margin  of  error.  A  common  practice 
is  to  fill  a  self-unloading  wagon  to  a  known 
level,  and  then  add  the  supplement. 

The  drawback  to  weighing  is  the  labor 
involved.  A  man  must  be  on  hand  to  weigh. 
It  is  possible  to  automate  the  filling  of  a 
box  to  a  predetennined  level,  but  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  supplements  is  far  more  difficult  to  do 
automatically.  This  “batch”  weighing  can 
slow  down  any  system,  wagon  or  automatic. 

A  second  self-unloading  wagon  adds 
speed  (and  cost).  With  two  boxes,  the 
operator  can  distribute  one  load  while  the 
second  box  is  filling.  Another  way  is  to  have 
a  stationaiT  unit,  which  dumps  into  the 
wagon.  This  can  be  a  hopper,  or  another 


of  each  system  and  weigher  will  help  you 
choose  one  for  your  setup. 

Measuring  Silage 

Simple  weighing  of  silage  is  one  way.  Tre- 
lawny  Farm  has  such  a  system.  This  Ohio 
r.irin  is  described  in  “Lazy  Susan  Feedlot” 
on  |)age  90.  The  box  from  a  self-unloading 
wagon  is  mounted  permanently  on  scales. 
I  he  silage  and  other  feed  ingredients  arc 
dumped  separately  into  the  box,  and  un¬ 
loaded  with  an  auger. 

.‘\n  interesting  variation  on  this  system 
has  been  made  by  several  handyman  fann- 
cis.  T'hey  use  a  box  on  scales,  but  have  sev¬ 
eral  amis  added  to  the  weighing  scales. 


box,  perhaps  on  scales,  mounted  high 
enough  to  fill  the  unloader  wagon  quickly. 


\  shuttle  stroke  feeder  (below),  does  not  mix 
feed,  so  James  LaBoIt  spreads  corn  on  top  of 
the  silage  twice  a  day.  He  is  not  wasting  time, 
as  most  farmers  watch  the  whole  cycle  of  an 
automatic  distributor.  The  auger  distributor 
(opposite  page)  mixes  as  it  distributes,  but  an 
open  auger  will  not  distribute  concentrates  sepa¬ 
rately.  They  must  be  blended  with  the  silage. 
The  closed  rotating  tube  auger  will  handle  con¬ 
centrates  separately,  or  distribute  the  blended 
feed.  If  concentrates  are  spread  separately,  more 
Ixink  space  is  needed  than  for  a  blended  feed. 


Continuous  Weighing 
Where  feed  is  distributed  automatically, 
manual  weighing  holds  up  the  flow  of  silage 
until  weighing  is  finished.  To  avoid  this 
sev'eral  devices  can  be  used,  which  weigh 
with  little  interruption  to  flow. 

The  Seedburo  Equipment  Co.,  618  West 
Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois,  has 
an  automatic  feeder  with  semi-continuous 
flow.  It  is  called  the  Meyermatic,  after 
Lester  Meyer,  the  Stanwood,  Iowa,  farm¬ 
er  who  invented  it.  Two  similar  bins  hold 
half  a  bushel  each.  They  pivot,  and  when 
one  bin  fills,  its  own  weight  tips  it  sideways, 
and  opens  a  door  in  the  bottom  of  the  bin 
In  the  same  movement  the  other  bin  is 
brought  into  the  filling  position.  One  bin  is 
filling  while  the  other  dumps.  .Although  the 
filling  is  continuous,  the  emptying  is  in  spo¬ 
radic  half  bushels.  The  Meyermatic  counts 
the  dumps,  and  costs  about  $120. 

The  Measur-Matic  made  by  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Iron  W'orks,  340  Central  .Ave.,  Osseo, 
Minnesota,  is  another  “batch”  weigher, 
(Continued  on  page  132) 
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TOTE  BOX  ES 

a  new  way  to  handle  crops 

By  Frank  C.  Beeson 


Tote  boxes  are  moving  into  agriculture.  These  bins,  set  on 
pallets,  which  are  underbeds  just  high  enough  to  keep  the 
box  oflF  the  ground  and  allow  the  tines  of  a  forklift  to  slide  under, 
hav'e  long  been  the  backbone  of  efficient  warehousing.  Now,  they 
are  being  adapted  by  modern  farmers  as  an  answer  to  one  of  their 
rules  for  taking  labor  out  of  materials  handling. 

“Don’t  lift  it — let  the  machinery  do  the  work!”  they  insist. 
“Don’t  even  touch  it  unless  you  havT  to.  If  you  must  touch  it, 
reduce  the  number  of  times  it  has  to  be  handled.  Move  it  in  bulk. 
Handle  it  in  bigger  batches.  Make  it  automatic.  Change  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  container  to  make  automation  possible.” 

These  new  principles  of  materials  handling  mean  certain  death 
to  some  of  our  traditional  farm  containers — the  wooden  apple 
box,  the  potato  sack. 

But  the  death  of  one  gives  birth  to  another — the  palletized  bin. 
Palletized  bulk  bins,  alias  tote  boxes,  alias  pallet  bins,  or  just 
“bins”  for  short,  are  pallet-mounted  boxes.  They  can  take  many 
shapes  and  sizes,  a  common  one  is  47  inches  square  and  from  24 
to  33  inches  high  with  a  capacity  ranging  from  25  to  33  bushels. 

They  have  been  used  successfully  to  har\’est  potatoes,  beans, 
grass  seed,  rice,  peas,  tomatoes.  Their  ultimate  possibilities  have 
not  yet  been  exploited.  The  most  practical  application  of  bins 
thus  far,  howev'er,  has  been  in  the  harx  est  of  orchard  products. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  most  rapid  developments  in  the  fruit  industrx- 
in  many  years  has  been  the  almost  abrupt  change  from  the  use  of 
standard  wooden  shook  apple  boxes  to  pallet  bins  in  the  harvest 
of  apples.  A  less  spectacular  change  is  going  on  in  the  harvest  of 
pears,  peaches,  plums  and  tree  nuts. 

Bins  have  been  used  on  a  limited  basis  in  the  apple-producing 
districts  of  Michigan,  and  to  some  extent  along  the  eastern  sea¬ 
board,  but  only  recently  has  the  idea  gained  momentum  to  the 
point  that  it  represents  a  major  trend  in  the  harvesting  methods. 

Pallet  bins  were  introduced  to  the  Washington  State  apple  har¬ 
vest  in  1957.  That  year,  only  25,000  bins  were  put  to  test.  By  1958, 
the  number  in  use  had  jumped  to  more  than  160,000,  and  was 
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roughly  double  this  in  1959.  Statistics  compiled  by  the  USDA  re¬ 
vealed  that  over  6ve  million  standard  apple  boxes  of  Washington 
apples,  plus  more  than  400,000  bushels  of  other  fruits  including 
pears,  peaches  and  prunes,  were  harvested  in  bins  in  1958.  It  is 
estimated  that  35  perc  ent,  perhaps  40  percent,  of  last  year’s  crop 
was  harv'ested  into  tote  boxes.  Washington  fruit  growers  have 
made  an  investment  conservatively  estimated  in  excess  of  $2 
million  in  the  new  containers. 

Growth  of  pallet  bin  use  is  also  evident  in  California  and  Ore¬ 
gon.  Although  accurate  figures  as  to  the  number  of  bins  in  use  in 
these  states  are  not  available,  it  is  estimated  to  be  over  a  half 
million.  A  significant  example  of  the  trend  is  the  17,000  fir  ply¬ 
wood  bins  used  by  the  member  farmers  of  Tri- Valley  Packing 
Association  in  Northern  California.  Similarly,  more  than  900  bins 
will  be  used  for  the  first  time  this  year  in  the  pear  and  peach  har¬ 
vest  in  southern  Oregon’s  Medford  area. 

Why  all  the  fuss  and  rush  about  simple  boxes?  The  answer  is 
just  as  simple — cost  saving,  efficiency.  Handling  fruit  in  bigger 
batches  saves  money.  It  saves  in  materials  costs,  too.  Investiga¬ 
tions  at  the  Tree  Fruit  Experiment  Station  in  Wenatchee,  Wash¬ 
ington,  by  Washington  State  University  and  the  USDA  have 
shown  total  savings  from  6  to  8  cents  per  bushel  of  apples  har¬ 
vested.  Labor  savings,  according  to  the  report,  for  moving  fruit 
from  the  orchard  to  the  packing  plant,  ranges  from  17  to  25  man 
hours  per  1,000  bushels,  or  3  to  4  cents  per  bushel. 

In  addition  to  the  savings  realized  in  labor  costs,  picking  con¬ 
tainer  costs  are  from  2  to  3  cents  less  per  bushel  when  bins  are  em¬ 
ployed.  The  choice  is  the  depreciation  between  picking  lugs  at 
about  60  cents  per  bushel  capacity  and  bins  at  from  35  to  40  cents 

{Continued  on  page  122) 

An  old  lug  has  no  appeal  for  an  apple  picker  after  she  has  used  the  new 
tote  box.  Picking  into  bins  is  like  getting  a  10  percent  raise.  Easier  han¬ 
dling  with  a  forklift  in  the  orchard  and  at  the  packing  shed  is  the  key  to 
the  palleted  bin’s  popularity  with  orchardists.  The  USDA  figures  the 
savings  total  6  to  8  cents  per  bushel  over  lug  harvesting. 
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The  Weather  Eye 


Cloud  Chart  by  Louis  D.  Rubin 


PREDICTING  THE  WEATHER  has  come  a  long  way  since  farmers 
had  to  depend  on  their  corns  and  bunions,  crickets,  the  ground¬ 
hog,  and  a  wet  thumb  to  inform  them  when  it  was  safe  to  cut  a 
field  of  hay.  There  has  always  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the 
weather  and  nothing  much  has  been  done  about  it,  as  Mark 
Twain  once  obsei-ved.  There  is  just  as  much  talk  about  the  weather 
today  and  no  more  can  be  done  about  it  than  was  done  in  the  time 
of  our  grandfathers.  But  we  can  predict  what  it  will  be  in  a  more 
scientific  and  accurate  fashion  today,  and  the  problem  of  reducing 
weather  forecasting  to  an  exact  science  is  being  solved. 

Forecasting  today  is  a  science;  it  is  done  by  professionals,  and 
there’s  no  v'^oodoo  about  it.  The  farmer  gets  the  day’s  weather 
from  his  newspaper  or  from  his  radio.  It  comes  from  highly  trained 
meteorologists  scattered  all  over  the  world  and  is  put  together  by 
very  complex  methods  of  analysis.  It  is  not  always  accurate — not 
because  the  weatherman  is  guessing,  but  because  there  are  so  many 
factors  that  can  knock  a  forecast  into  a  cocked  hat.  Some  of  these 
factors  arc  as  fragile  and  temperamental  as  Maria  Callas  and 
almost  nothing  can  be  depended  on  to  do  what  is  expected  of  it. 

The  meteorologist  sits  at  his  desk,  goes  over  his  reports  from  all 
over  the  world,  and  puts  the  local  report  together.  He  tells  us  we 
will  have  a  fair,  fine  day  tomorrow  and  15  minutes  later  a  wind 
shift  in  the  Arctic  will  start  rain,  wind  or  a  blizzard  on  its  way  to 
our  locality.  Weather,  therefore,  is  often  a  matter  of  the  best-edu¬ 
cated  guess  for  a  particular  spot  in  time;  and  the  weatherman, 
however  right  he  may  be  at  the  moment,  should  not  be  blamed 
for  the  vagaries  of  a  wind  current  a  thousand  miles  away. 

The  professional  weatherman  has  roughly  six  different  strings 
to  his  fiddle.  These  are  (1)  the  barometer,  or  pressure  systems; 
(2)  temperature  distribution;  (3)  cloud  distributions;  (4)  wind; 
(5)  actual  weather  that  is  occurring;  and  (6)  humidity.  He  puts 
these  all  together  and  comes  up  with  a  forecast  for  a  period  of  time 
— usually  24  hours.  These  forecasts,  as  they 
appear  in  the  newspaper  and  on  radio, 
usually  cover  a  wide  area.  Oftentimes,  how¬ 
ever,  these  forecasts  are  several  hours  old  The  W. 

and  that  arctic  wind  may  have  shifted  . 
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The  Weather  Eye 


This  is  the  red  sunset  that  usually  presages  a  clear 
day.  A  red  sunrise  indicates  the  opposite.  The 
brilliant  colors  come  from  the  sun  shining  through 
dust  particles  rising  in  the  distant  air  masses. 


The  old-time  weather  prophet  was  part  witch 
doctor,  part  home-made  scientist  who  used 
assorted  natural  phenomena  to  bolster  his  guesses 
about  the  weather.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  forecast 
the  weather  a  year  in  advance,  a  piece  of  brash¬ 
ness  deprecated  by  the  modern  meteorologist. 
Using  scientific  methods,  complicated  equip¬ 
ment,  and  the  help  of  colleagues  all  over  the 
world,  the  modern  weather  prophet  finds  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  forecast  the  weather  accurately  more  than 
24  hours  in  adv-ance.  The  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 
publishes  four  24-hour  weather  forecasts  each 
day  and  three  times  a  week  a  five-day  approxi¬ 
mation.  These  forecasts  are  available  through 
newspapers  or  radio  stations  but  a  farmer  who 
wants  more  immediate  information  may  call  the 
Weather  Bureau  and  avail  himself  of  a  public 
ser\  ice.  He  may  also  supplement  the  general  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Weather  Bureau  by  using  his  eye  to 
observe  the  clouds,  winds,  pressures,  humidity, 
and  temperatures,  the  vehicles  of  the  meteor¬ 
ologist,  to  gain  on-the-spot  information  of  what 
he  can  expect  in  the  way  of  weather — at  least  for 
the  next  few  hours — on  his  own  farm. 


Briefly  speaking,  a  change  of  weather  is  indicated  by  a  change  in 
the  barometric  pressure.  If  the  barometer  is  falling,  the  weather 
will  change,  usually  on  the  bad  side  with  precipitation.  If  the 
barometer  is  rising,  fair  weather  is  likely.  The  barometer  alone  is 
an  erratic  prophet,  but  when  teamed  up  with  wind  and  clouds  is 
fairly  reliable.  While  clouds  are  the  by-products  of  a  front,  some 
foiTnations  do  indicate  what  is  going  to  happien  within  the  next  24 
to  48  hours— if  they  are  viewed  with  the  wind  direction  in  mind, 
the  state  of  the  barometer,  and  the  actual  weather  at  the  moment. 

The  meteorologist  always  keeps  one  eye  on  the  wind.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  winds  over  the  bulk  of  the  nation  are  mostly  from  the  West 
or  Southwest.  This  is  because  we  are  in  what  we  call  the  belt  of 
westerlies.  The  polar  easterlies  are  to  the  north  of  us  up  to  the 
Canadian  provinces,  and  the  tropical  easterlies  (trade  winds)  are 
to  the  south  of  us,  south  of  Florida.  The  tropical  easterlies  me¬ 
ander  into  the  southern  Gulf  states  during  the  summertime.  In 
general  the  weather  across  the  country  comes  in  from  the  North¬ 
west.  West  or  Southwest.  It  varies  occasionally,  because  of  topog¬ 
raphy  or  other  factors.  Unusual  pressure  areas  may  even  bring  a 
storm  straight  out  of  the  West.  You  might  be  in  a  valley  or  behind 
a  range  of  mountains  and  that  would  channel  the  winds  naturally 
from  a  different  direction.  Usually  a  steady  wind  from  the  West 
will  bring  moisture  with  it. 

New  Tools  in  Forecasting 

The  space  age  has  brought  its  benefits  to  the  forecasting  business. 
While  meteorologists  knew  of  so-called  jet  streams,  rivers  of  air 
at  30,000  to  40,000  and  at  120,000  feet  altitude,  of  terriffic  speed, 
which  race  around  the  earth  in  the  stratosphere,  they  were  never 
able  to  make  much,  weatherwise,  from  the  information  until  the 
speed  and  direction  of  the  jet  stream  could  be  measured.  The  jet 
plane,  able  to  climb  to  great  heights,  and  radar,  which  could  track 
balloons  above  the  clouds,  have  supplied 
valuable  information  to  the  weatherman. 
The  lower  jet  stream  and  the  various  high 
ler  Eye  latitudewind  currents  have  a  definite  effect 
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Turn  page  for  weather  prediction  from  clouds. 


How  to  read  the  clouds 


STRATOCUMULUS  opacus  —  Indicates  warm  air 
overrunning  cooler  air.  If  this  cloud  is  moving  from 
the  south  the  duration  of  rainfall  will  be  24  to  30  hours, 
decreasing  in  proportion  to  the  angle  of  approach 
to  the  source  of  moisture  in  your  particular  area. 


STRATUS — ^Lowest  of  all  clouds.  When  the  cloud  is 
below  50-foot  level  above  ground  it  is  called  fog.  Nor¬ 
mally  a  fog  burns  off  before  10  in  the  morning  and 
will  lead  to  a  fair-weather  day.  This  is  the  type  of  cloud 
that  causes  a  dew  and  “no  rain  will  come  to  pass.” 


ALTOCUMULUS  undulatus — This  formation  indi¬ 
cates  great  bands  of  high  moving  air.  These  bands  indi¬ 
cate  the  way  the  wind  is  blowing  in  the  upper  atmos¬ 
phere.  Precipitation  likely  if  wind  holds  steady  from 
southwest  or  west  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 


CUMULUS  huinilis — This  is  a  fair-weather  type  of 
cloud  and  normally  indicates  continued  fair  weather 
unless  it  continues  to  build  up  into  a  vertical  column. 
It  then  develops  into  a  thundercloud  and  you  can  look 
for  an  afternoon  thunderstorm  during  the  warm  months. 


CIRROSTRATUS — This  is  also  an  ice  cloud  and  a 
development  of  Cirrus  hbratus  in  that  it  has  lowered 
and  thickened.  This  development  of  Cirrus  hbratus 
usually  covers  most  of  the  sky.  Precipitation,  either 
rain  or  snow,  can  be  expected  within  15  to  24  hours. 


CIRRUS  fibratus — Ice  clouds.  Good  indication  of  rain¬ 
fall  coming  into  the  region;  similar  to  halo  around  the 
moon  or  sun.  Look  for  rain  if  clouds  are  coming  from 
direction  of  source  of  moisture  for  the  area  and  they 
continue  to  increase  in  density  and  to  lower. 


ALTOSTRATUS  translucidus — This  is  a  Cirrostratus 
formation,  but  lower,  and  it  usually  produces  a  corona, 
which  is  larger  than  a  halo  and  has  a  red  spectrum. 
Precipitation  is  on  the  way.  The  corona  may  be 
faint,  the  sun  appearing  to  be  behind  frosted  glass. 


NIMBOSTRATUS  —  This  formation  is  similar  to 
Stratocumulus  opacus,  but  it  has  developed  vertically 
and  indicates  precipitation  of  quite  long  duration. 
This  form  is  seen  in  all  seasons.  In  winter  it  may 
eventually  develop  into  a  blizzard  or  snowstorm. 


CUMULUS  fractus — These  are  fair-weather  clouds 
broken  up  by  strong  winds.  No  precipitation  is  likely 
unless  the  wind  holds  steadily  in  one  direction  for  a 
continued  time.  These  clouds  usually  race  across  the 
higher  heavens  and  presage  a  storm  front  on  the  way. 


CIRROSTRATUS  —  A  Cirrus-type  cloud  made  up 
mainly  of  ice  crystals.  The  sun  or  moon  filtering 
through  the  crystals  produces  a  prismatic  effect  of  the 
halo.  As  the  cloud  lowers  the  halo  enlarges  and  becomes 
a  corona.  Precipitation  is  likely  within  15  to  24  hours. 


CUMULUS  calvus — This  cloud  is  about  ready  to 
pop  into  a  thunderstorm  and  will  produce  lightning 
and  gusts.  Count  the  seconds  from  the  time  you  see 
lightning  until  you  hear  thunder.  Divide  the  number 
by  five  and  you  have  the  distance  of  the  storm  in  miles. 


CUMULUS  congestus — This  is  a  further  development 
of  Cumulus  humilis  and  indicates  violent  currents 
have  begun  moving  in  the  cloud  region.  Usually  this 
cloud  forms  about  11  o’clock  in  the  morning  and 
you  can  look  for  a  thunderstorm  by  midafternoon. 


Pastures 

for  Calves 

Southern  stockmen  are  teaming  winter 
pasture  with  small  calves  to  cash  in  on 
their  climatic  advantages. 


The  CUNNINGHAM  BROTHERS,  Rutland 
and  Weakley,  operate  the  1800-acre 
Cunningham  Plantation  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Wilson  Dam  Lake  near  Florence, 
Alabama.  They  have  a  dairy'  there  and 
they  do  quite  well  with  it.  But  the  most  fas¬ 
cinating  thing  about  the  place  is  the  way 
they  utilize  winter  pasture  with  calves — 
real  little  fellows— which  they  either  sell  as 
Stockers  in  the  spring  or  which,  in  the  case 
of  some  of  the  Holstein  heifers,  they  carry' 
on  for  replacements  in  their  milking  line. 
Their  pastures  are  generally  winter  oats, 
rye  grass  and  crimson  or  button  clover. 

Rutland,  the  elder  brother,  is  a  lanky, 
rawboned  type  with  deep-set  eyes,  a  prom¬ 
inent  nose  and  close-cropped  grey  hair. 
Weakley,  just  a  little  stockier  and  less  an¬ 
gular  in  his  features,  wears  glasses  which 
set  off  a  warm  smile. 

.\lso  prominent  in  the  cast  of  characters 
at  Cunningham  Plantation  is  .Andy  Bar¬ 
nett,  stocky,  dynamic  idea  man,  fonner 
county  agent  of  Lauderdale  County,  and 
now  a  dairy  inspector  for  the  State  of  Ala¬ 
bama.  It  was  Andy  who  “encouraged”  the 
Cunninghams  to  go  into  winter  grazing. 
The  Barnett  type  of  “encouragement”  is 
what  some  folks  might  call  pushing. 

“We’d  been  doing  this  kind  of  thing 
around  here  for  years,”  .Andy  explains, 
“but  I  had  always  considered  it  more 
or  less  luck  that  we  got  away  with  it. 
Then  four  or  five  years  ago  I  ran  across 
some  reports  on  how  this  fellow  Marshall 
McCullough  was  raising  dairy  calves  on 
pasture  over  at  the  Georgia  Experiment 
Station.  That  proved  this  idea  had  a  good, 
solid  scientific  basis  behind  it  and  I  went 


all  out  encouraging  our  local  farmers  to 
develop  their  winter  pastures  and  capi¬ 
talize  on  them  with  calves. 

“Calves  put  on  red  meat  instead  of  fat 
and  that  makes  for  cheap  gains.  You  can 
get  more  pounds  per  acre  from  calves  than 
you  can  from  cattle  of  any  other  size. 

“Rut  and  Weakley  are  always  receptive 
to  new  ideas  and  I  knew  this  would  be  a 
natural  for  them.” 

Today,  Rut  and  \Veakley  are  among  the 
South’s  most  outstanding  promoters  of  the 
winter  pasture  and  calf  team. 

Visitors  to  the  Cunningham  Plantation, 
and  there  have  been  scores  since  word  of 
the  success  of  the  calf  program  got  around, 
are  taken  into  the  office  for  a  briefing  be¬ 
fore  they  go  to  the  fields.  The  office  is  a 
big,  square  room  in  a  log  cabin.  A  rugged 
stone  firejjlace  dominates  one  wall.  A  tow¬ 
ering,  antique  walnut  bookcase  stands  in  a 
corner,  affording  a  safe  resting  place  for  an 
up-to-the-minute  set  of  farm  records.  A 
completely  anachronistic  electric  chande¬ 
lier  hangs  from  the  ceiling  and  a  telephone 
is  the  focal  point  on  the  top  of  a  cluttered 
desk  by  the  window.  A  swivel  chair  stands 
by  the  desk  with  three  or  four  well-aged 
and  comfortable  rockers  at  hand  for  the 
use  of  guests.  A  steel  engraving  of  Robert 
E.  Lee  looks  down  from  one  wall;  Stone¬ 
wall  Jackson  commands  another.  Make  no 
mistake  about  it,  this  is  the  South. 

And  this  particidar  program  is  strictly 
southern  in  its  application.  “This  county,” 
Andy  Barnett  warns,  “is  just  about  as  far 
north  as  you  could  get  away  with  it.”  But 
that  still  leaves  the  entire  Southeast  to 
which  it  offers  its  advantages ;  and  the  way 


With  one  of  his  “cowboys”  Rutland  Cunning¬ 
ham.  northern  Alabama  dairyman  and  planta¬ 
tion  owner  (opposite  page),  inspects  some  of  the 
1300  head  of  calves  the  Cunningham  Plantation 
ran  on  oats,  ryegrass,  crimson  clover  pasture  last 
winter.  The  water  trough  (above)  was  designed 
by  Weakley  Cunningham.  It  is  simply*  two  layers 
of  block  on  a  concrete  slab.  The  inside  is  coated 
with  a  water-proof  material. 

the  Cunninghams  have  adapted  their  man¬ 
agement  techniques  to  capitalize  on  this 
advantage  is  an  example  for  livestock  men 
the  country  over. 

“The  one  big  advantage  we  enjoy  down 
here  is  our  mild  winters,”  Rutland  says  for 
the  partnership,  as  he  sinks  into  one  of  the 
rockers.  “In  summer  we’re  limited  by  a 
lack  of  water.  Eighty  years  ago  Henr\' 
Grady,  one  of  our  southern  journalists, 
said,  ‘The  South  will  prosper  when  her 
fields  are  green  in  winter.’  He  was  abso¬ 
lutely  right.  And  that’s  what  we  aim  to  do 
here — keep  our  fields  green  in  winter.  That 
way  we  can  compete  with  any  region  in 
livestock  production. 

“The  West  took  our  cotton  away  from 
us.  That  dot'sn’t  bother  me  a  bit.  To  me, 
cotton  meant  just  a  bunch  of  dirty  kids 
around  a  cabin.  But  if  we’ll  handle  our 
winter  pastures  right  we  can  raise  liv'cstock 
in  competition  with  any  region. 

“But  that  means,”  Weakley  points  out. 
“that  these  pastures  can’t  be  given  a  sec¬ 
ondary  place  in  management.  They  must 
come  before  everything.” 

Then  the  story  unfolds.  The  first  time 
the  Cunninghams  gave  winter  grazing  a 
good  try  was  in  1956-57.  They  put  69  Hol- 
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stein  calves  on  pasture  that  year,  the  calves 
being  6  weeks  to  2  months  old  when  they 
were  turned  out.  The  project  was  an  im¬ 
mediate  and  unqualified  success. 

The  calves  were  given  a  little  supple¬ 
mental  feeding  along  with  their  grazing 
and  they  gained  consistently  a  pound  and 
a  half  a  day  from  October  through  April. 
Only  two  of  them  were  sick  at  any  time, 
a  mild  case  of  scours,  and  none  died. 

Fifteen  of  the  heifers  from  this  group 
were  carried  on  into  the  milking  herd.  By 
the  end  of  their  first  lactation  (June,  1959) 
their  milk  production  had  averaged  1,000 
pounds  better  than  that  of  their  sisters  of 
similar  age  raised  according  to  more  con¬ 
ventional  methods.  The  herd  average  was 
1 1,000  pounds. 

In  the  fall  of  1957  another  bunch  of 
dairy  calves  was  turned  out  along  with 
196  beef  type  calves  of  an  average  weight 
of  250  pounds.  The  latter  calves  were  pur¬ 
chased,  and  here  the  project  met  its  first 
setback.  A  15  percent  death  loss  narrowed 
the  profits  on  the  purchased  calves  though 
the  homebreds  again  went  through  the 
winter  with  no  trouble. 


The  winter  of  1958-59  saw  825  beef  type 
calves  turned  out  on  the  Cunningham  pas¬ 
tures.  These,  like  their  predecessors,  were 
very  small  when  bought,  averaging  only 
about  225  pounds,  but  through  careful 
handling  they  fared  much  better  than  those 
of  the  year  before.  Death  loss  was  held  to 
10  percent  and  the  Cunningham  books 
showed  a  net  profit  of  $18,356.97  on  the 
calves  after  deducting  all  expenses  and 
charging  to  the  project  30  percent  of  all 
overhead  costs  for  the  entire  farm.  The  lat¬ 
ter  item  included  interest,  depreciation, 
taxes  and  insurance  on  a  big  investment  in 
buildings  and  equipment  much  of  which 
had  no  bearing  at  all  on  the  calf  project. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  felt  that  it  was  better 
to  err  with  a  conservative  reckoning  than 
to  give  too  bright  an  impression. 

Five  hundred  acres  wzis  more  than 
enough  jjasture  to  carry  the  calves.  On  this 
basis  the  grazing  paid  off  at  the  rate  of  $36 
[jer  acre  net,  exclusive  of  any  credit  for  the 
silage,  hay  and  seed  crops  which  the  Cun¬ 
ninghams  consider  a  by-product. 

The  past  winter  the  project  was  ex¬ 
panded  to  1,300  calves,  and  death  losses 


have  been  reduced  to  7  percent.  The  final 
figures  are  not  yet  in,  but  barring  an  un¬ 
foreseen  break  in  the  cattle  market  the 
prospects  for  profit  are  better  than  ever. 

The  Fine  Points 

“Timing  is  of  the  essence  in  this  program,” 
Weakley  begins  when  pressed  for  details. 
“A  lot  of  farmers  down  here  have  tried 
winter  pastures  and  have  never  gotten  very 
enthusiastic  about  them.  The  reason  is  they 
never  prepare  them  in  time.  They  start 
making  their  seedbed  after  we  have  sowed 
and  the  pastures  are  never  ready  for  graz¬ 
ing  until  late  in  the  fall.  Last  year  our  pas¬ 
tures  were  ready  the  first  of  October.  This 
was  unusually  early,  but  we  always  have 
calves  grazing  by  October  15.” 

The  Cunningham  timetable  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Land  preparation  begins  in  June,  not 
later  than  the  twentieth.  This  mles  out  any 
temporary  summer  pasture  on  the  fields 
which  are  to  be  used  for  early  winter  graz¬ 
ing.  “If  you’re  going  to  make  this  system 
work,”  Weakley  points  out,  “you  can’t 
{Continued  on  page  107) 
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CALLING  ALL  HOGS 


Hog  calling,  A  T  T 

once  the  i  I  I 

noblest  of  Amer-  X  A.  1  J  JL— 

lean  arts,  has 

withered  on  the  vine  and  is  all  but  a  goner 
today.  No  longer,  in  the  quiet  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  ev'ening,  does  one  hear  the  stirring 
chorus  from  the  barnyards  of  the  country¬ 
side,  calling  the  hogs  from  ov’er  the  hill  to 
their  feed  of  corn  on  the  cob.  From  the 
modern  barnyard  comes  only  the  harsh 
clash  of  gears,  the  whine  of  an  electric 
motor.  Progress  has  dealt  the  deathblow 
to  hog  calling;  the  self-feeder  has  pushed 
the  hog  callers  and  their  evening  concert 
into  limbo.  " 

Feeding  the  hogs  was  the  last  chore  of 
the  day,  coming  at  that  hour  when  all  na¬ 
ture  is  preparing  for  a  night  of  rest  and 
quiet.  The  husbandman  has  come  in  from 
the  fields,  the  horses  are  fed,  the  cows  are 
milked  and  the  hens  settle  themselves  on 
the  roosts  for  the  night.  Then  the  farmer 
goes  to  the  corncrib  for  his  last  chore;  he 
raises  his  head,  takes  a  deep  breath,  and  on 
the  <|uiet  evening  air  there  swells  the  hog 


call,  more  beautiful  than  any  yodel,  its 
notes  more  entrancing  even  than  the  song 
of  the  oriole. 

Others  join  him  from  far  and  near.  There 
is  the  manly  tenor  of  young  Joe  Sparks 
from  the  neighboring  farm.  From  the 
Smith  place  a  mile  or  more  up  the  valley 
comes  the  rich  baritone  of  old  Lon  Smith, 
and  high  above  all  sounds  the  sweet  con¬ 
tralto  of  that  Helen  Traubel  of  the  fields — 
Mrs.  Lolita  Hines,  a  widow — who  must 
perforce  call  her  own  hogs,  and  a  good 
caller  she  is  too.  Each  caller  awaits  his  turn 
with  his  little  solo  part;  then  all  join  and 
the  calls  swell  into  a  mighty  chorus  with 
perfect  timing  and  rhythm,  inspiring  to 
both  hog  and  man. 

Farm  wi\es  pause  in  preparing  the  eve¬ 
ning  meal  and  come  to  the  kitchen  door; 
travelers  along  the  highway  ])ull  up  their 
horses;  small  boys,  finishing  up  their  own 
chores,  stand  quietly  to  marvel  and  learn. 


X  housewife 

“I  ■  1  i  knew  when  she 

heard  the  first 
notes  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  call  that  he  would  soon  be  in  for  the 
evening  meal.  She  took  the  pie  otit  of  the 
oven  and  ladled  out  the  beans.  He  would 
perchance  be  proud  of  his  performance,  ex¬ 
pecting  praise;  or  perhaps  he  would  be 
quiet  in  defeat— someone  down  the  valley 
had  outcalled  him,  or  had  introduced  a 
new  and  challenging  fillip  to  his  call. 

After  the  last  hog  call  had  died  away 
and  the  shadow  had  begun  to  fall  even 
across  the  hilltops,  the  music  of  the  night 
began.  The  whipjjoorwill  called  from  the 
thicket  at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  the  crick¬ 
ets  and  the  tree  frogs  began  their  monoto¬ 
nous  chorus,  owls  punctured  the  hannony 
with  their  off-key  hoots.  Man,  hog,  bird  and 
bug  all  had  a  part  in  this  bucolic  opera, 
each  taking  his  turn,  joining  in  a  benedic¬ 
tion  to  a  day  of  toil,  and  blessing  a  night  of 
peace  and  rest. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  hog  call  was 
to  bring  the  hogs  in  from  the  pastures  and 


: 
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llie  fields  to  their  evening  feed.  At  the  first 
note  of  the  caller,  the  hogs  rouse  themselves 
from  the  wallows  along  the  creek  and  the 
far  corners  of  the  pastures  and,  grunting 
and  complaining,  make  their  way  along 
well-worn  paths  to  the  barnyard.  At  the 
first  note  of  the  call  they  bestir  themselves 
and  start  on  their  way,  but  the  calling  must 
continue  until  they  reach  the  feedpen.  If 
the  caller,  short  on  time  or  impatient  or  un¬ 
happy  about  his  voice  that  particular  eve¬ 
ning,  should  stop  before  the  hogs  arrive  at 
the  barn,  they  are  likely  to  become  con¬ 
fused.  They  find  themselves  on  the  way 
somewhere,  going  some  place,  but  just 
where  they  do  not  know.  Sometimes,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  similar  quality  of  the  calls 
coming  from  two  different  farms,  they  be¬ 
came  confused,  but  this  didn’t  bother  the 
callers,  for  the  call  was  the  thing,  and  to 
hell  with  the  hogs. 

The  original  purpose  of  calling  to  bring 
the  hogs  in  was  forgotten  in  time,  and  call¬ 
ing  became  an  operatic  contest;  strictly 
amateur  at  first,  every  caller  aspired  to  be¬ 


come  a  professional.  It  was  something  to  be 
called  the  best  hog  caller  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Men  were  proud  of  this  honor  and 
guarded  it  zealously,  sometimes  so  zealously 
that  they  ruined  their  calling  voices  per¬ 
manently  by  too  much  effort,  bursting  blood 
vessels  and  bringing  on  strokes.  It  is  said 
that  Lon  Sparks’  father,  who  in  his  time 
was  regarded  as  the  best  caller  in  the  val¬ 
ley,  dropped  dead  one  evening  just  as  he 
had  reached  a  high  and  powerful  note. 

Hog  calling  was  a  purely  American  insti¬ 
tution.  Our  European  forefathers  had  no 
need  to  call  hogs,  for  hogs  in  Europe  were 
raised  in  pens.  W^hen  they  came  to  America 
they  turned  their  hogs  loose  in  the  unfenced 
forests  and  every  evening  they  called  them 
in  for  feed  and  protection.  The  hogs  wan¬ 
dered  at  will,  far  away  sometimes,  and  the 
caller  had  need  to  develop  a  powerful  call¬ 
ing  voice.  Not  that  the  hogs  weren’t  hungry 
— they  always  were — but  hogs  have  a  poor 
sense  of  direction,  and  short  memories. 

Every  caller  was  a  self-appointed  judge 
of  a  good  call.  Time  and  custom  created 


an  unwritten  and  informal  set  of  rules 
which  guided  their  judgments.  The  power 
of  the  call  was  only  a  minor  consideration. 
Quality  was  important  and  so  was  projec¬ 
tion.  Some  callers  naturally  projected  their 
voices  better  than  others.  The  hogs  them¬ 
selves  were  the  best  judges  of  a  caller,  but 
they  were  not  consulted.  Nevertheless,  cal¬ 
lers  were  graded  on  hog  appeal.  A  hog 
caller  could  have  a  pleasing  voice  just  as 
an  operatic  tenor  could  have  a  pleasing 
voice,  and  it  was  a  joy  to  listen  to  him. 
Fillips  and  fancy  touches  that  an  imagina¬ 
tive  caller  might  add  to  the  standardized 
call  were  highly  regarded  provided  they 
were  not  ostentatious.  Some  variations  were 
regarded  as  in  good  taste,  some  as  merely 
affectations. 

The  standard  call,  a  sort  of  homeplate 
from  which  all  calls  started  and  came  back 
to,  was  a  two-syllable  word,  a  long  drawn 
out  Whoo-oo-ee-e-e.  Two,  three,  or  four 
whoo-oo-ee-e-e’s  were  followed  by  three  or 
four  short  syllables,  usually  pig-pig-pig- 
{Continued  on  page  126) 


The  caller's  personality  stamped  his  call, 
(below)  The  appeal  from  the  heart,  with  bait; 
(rii;ht)  the  indirect  approach,  somewhat  casual; 
(below  right)  the  feminine  appeal,  with  cup¬ 
ping;  (far  right)  the  call  and  bang  method,  de¬ 
signed  to  bring  quick  response. 


one  of  the  great  men  of  agriculture, 

Gregor  Mendel,  1822-1884 


IN  THE  WORLD  OF  SCIENCE  there  has 

rarely  been  a  more  significant  paper 
written.  Its  reception  was  on#  of  the  ironies 
of  all  time. 

It  was  completely  ignored. 

On  February  8,  1865,  a  cold  \Wdnesday 
evening,  the  Brunn  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Natural  Science  heard  the  first  half  of 
the  paper,  Experiments  in  Plant  Hybridisa¬ 
tion,  read  by  Gregor  Mendel.  A  month 
later,  Mendel,  a  thick-set  Augustinian 
monk  with  a  remarkably  full  forehead, 
read  the  second  half  of  the  report.  In 
these  41  pages  Mendel  laid  down  the  basic 
laws  on  which  the  science  of  genetics  firmly 
rests.  He  answered  the  questions  which 
had  been  puzzling  the  world’s  great  minds 
since  before  Aristotle  struggled  with  the 
problem  300  years  before  Christ.  And  he 
gave  us  the  tools  by  which  we  have  created 
hybrid  com.  disease  resistant  plants,  new 
breeds  of  liv'^estock,  and  avoided  such  un¬ 
desirable  traits  as  dwarfism — to  name  but 
a  few  of  the  practical  results. 

The  laws  which  the  modest  priest  for¬ 
mulated  were  supported  by  thousands  of 
meticulous  experiments  in  plant  breeding 
which  he  had  carried  on  in  his  cramped 
section  of  the  monastery  garden  over  a 
period  of  eight  years.  These  brilliantly  con¬ 
ceived  experiments  undercut  such  devoutly 
held  beliefs  as  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
characteristics.  It  also  exposed  such  non¬ 
sense  as  telegony,  the  belief  that  a  sire  will 
influence  not  only  the  offspring  he  gets,  but 
also  the  later,  unrelated,  offspring  of  the 
dam ;  and  such  sentimental  ideas,  held 
mainly  by  expectant  mothers,  as  that  a  child 
will  be  marked  for  good  or  bad  by  maternal 
impressions.  Mendel  dug  the  grave  for 
these  myths  and  replaced  them  with  the 
basic  laws  of  inheritance.  In  doing  so  he 
outlined  with  almost  prophetic  insight  the 
mechanics  by  which  this  was  later  discov¬ 
ered  to  be  accomplished — the  normal  and 
the  sexual  division  of  the  chromosomes. 

As  Mendel  walked  slowly  back  to  the 
monaster)'  that  evening,  smoking  a  cigar,  he 
must  have  felt  disappointed.  Not  a  single 
question  had  been  asked  and  it  had  been 
obvious  not  a  single  member  had  grasped 
the  significance  of  the  paper.  The  only  com¬ 
ment,  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  show,  was 
an  enthusiastic  statement  about  Darwin’s 
Origin  of  the  Species — the  evolutionary 


By  Grant  Cannon 

theory  which  so  needed  the  explanation  the 
members  had  just  heard  and  ignored. 

A  year  later,  the  paper  was  published 
and  sent  to  the  scientific  libraries  of  the 
world  where  it  lay  throughout  his  entire 
life  like  one  of  the  recessive  genes  Mendel 
had  described — present  but  unobserved — 
until  other  minds  with  a  similar  idea  germ 
came  across  it  and  brought  it  back  to  life. 

Mendel,  who  was  never  one  to  reveal  his 
emotions,  hid  from  the  world  the  hurt  he 
must  have  felt  at  the  complete  lack  of  un¬ 
derstanding  his  paper  received.  Most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  bear  must  have  been  the  reaction 
of  Carl  von  Nageli,  one  of  the  leading 
botanists  of  the  day,  to  whom  Mendel 
wrote  two  long  letters  of  explanation  of  the 
paper  and  10  other  letters  on  botanical  sub¬ 
jects  and  to  whom  he  also  sent  140  care¬ 
fully  labeled  packets  of  seed  so  that  Nageli 
could  duplicate  the  experiment. 

Two  months  after  receiving  Mendel’s 
paper,  Nageli  wrote,  “7/  seems  to  me  the 
experiments  with  Pisum  (the  garden  pea) 
far  from  being  finished,  are  only  beginning 
.  .  .  /  note  with  pleasure  that  .  .  .  you  are 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  your  famous 
predecessors  (Koelreuter  and  Gartner,  two 
botanists  long  since  forgotten).  You 
should,  however,  try  to  excel  them  and  this 
will  only  be  possible  .  .  .  if  experiments  of 
an  exhaustive  character  are  made  upon 
one  single  object  in  every  conceivable  di¬ 
rection.  (He  had  in  his  hands  the  report  on 
such  a  series  of  experiments.)  No  such 
complete  series  of  experiments,  providing 
irrefutable  proofs  for  the  most  momentous 
conclusions,  has  ever  yet  been  made.” 

Though  Mendel  did  not  show  his  feel¬ 
ings  of  disappointment,  neither  did  he  give 
up  his  belief  in  the  rightness  of  his  theories. 
He  was  a  stubborn  man.  To  a  friend,  Gus¬ 
tav  von  Niessl,  he  said,  “My  time  will 
surely  come.” 

Patient  stubbornness  was  perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  trait  of  this  priest-sci¬ 
entist.  And  from  the  very  beginning,  his  life 
demanded  all  the  firmness  of  character  and 
all  the  downright  bullheaded,  mulish  stub¬ 
bornness  he  could  muster  to  carr\'  him 
through. 

Though  he  was  bom  in  1822,  on  July 
22,  Mendel  could  hardly  be  said  to  hav'e 
been  bom  into  the  19th  centui)'.  His  father, 
Anton  Mendel,  like  the  other  peasants  in 


the  v'illage  of  Heinzendorf  in  Silesia,  was 
only  partially  freed  from  serfdom.  True, 
Anton  Mendel  owned  a  small  farm  and 
grew  vegetables  for  the  market,  but  a  part 
of  each  week  he  and  his  draft  animals  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Countess  VValdburg.  Under 
the  feudal  law  of  corvee  he  was  forced  to 
contribute  three  days  of  the  week  of  his 
own  work  and  a  day  and  a  half  of  his 
horses’  time ;  three  days  were  his  to  support 
his  family;  one  day  was  God’s  for  worship. 

Johann  Mendel  (he  took  the  name 
Gregor  upon  becoming  a  priest)  was  sent 
to  the  village  school  to  study  under 
Thomas  Makitta  to  learn  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing  and  a  smattering  of  natural  science. 
The  last  subject,  which  consisted  partly  of 
beekeeping  and  fruit  culture,  was  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  Countess  and  by  the  village 
priest,  Johann  Schreiber.  The  school  in¬ 
spector,  however,  considered  the  teaching 
of  such  subjects  to  verge  on  sin  and  re¬ 
ported,  “Pastor  Schreiber  is  chiefly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  growth  of  this  scandal.” 

The  plan  was  to  remove  the  boy  from 
school  when  he  was  1 1  and  able  to  do  a 
day’s  work.  Thomas  Makitta,  the  teacher, 
recognized  a  fine  intellect  in  the  eager  boy, 
however.  He  urged  the  reluctant  father  to 
make  a  greater  sacrifice  and  send  the  boy 
on  to  the  upper  elementary'  school  in  Leip- 
nik.  This  decision  involved  more  than  the 
difficulty  of  raising  money  for  tuition  and 
board.  It  also  meant  giving  up  Johann’s 
help  with  the  farm  work  and  the  comfort 
of  a  son  to  take  over  the  farm.  For  what 
educated  man  who  had  gone  beyond  the 
elementary  grades  would  return  to  the 
farm  and  the  hated  corvee? 

Young  Mendel  did  so  well  at  Leipnik 
that  a  year  and  a  half  later  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Imperial  Royal  Gymnasium 
in  Troppau,  some  20  miles  from  home.  To 
ease  the  financial  burden,  he  was  put  on 
half  rations  and  the  parents  sent  him  what 
food  they  could  by  messenger.  Poorly 
clothed,  cold  in  the  winter,  and  often  hun- 
gr)',  Johann  Mendel  continued  to  do  ex¬ 
cellent  work  in  school.  Then,  in  1838, 
{Continued  on  page  139) 

Gregor  Mendel,  the  priest-scientist  whose  great 
contribution  to  genetics  was  saved  from  oblivion 
by  the  printed  word,  is  pictured  (right)  on  a 
chalked  etching  ready  for  press  lock-up. 
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By  Joe  Muir,  Photographs  by  Joe  Munroe 


Hay,  always  a  good  thing  until  it 
comes  to  the  pitching,  is  about  to 
lose  its  age-old  position  as  the  bulkiest  feed 
in  the  barnyard.  Even  the  hay  bale  is  des¬ 
tined  in  the  years  ahead  to  be  replaced  by 
some  bright  new  hay  packaging  ideas  which 
will  make  handling  hay  as  simple  as  pour¬ 
ing  com  flakes  from  a  cereal  box. 

Many  of  the  current  efforts  to  take  the 
work  out  of  haying  are,  as  one  might  sus¬ 
pect,  coming  from  California.  Farmers  in 
the  rich  irrigated  valleys  produce  hay  as  a 
rash  crop.  Their  hay,  sometimes  six  cuttings 
a  year,  goes  to  the  big,  thickly  populated 
cow  yards  of  dairymen  around  the  outskirts 
of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  and  a 
lot  of  it  is  put  onto  boats  and  shipped  2000 
miles  to  Hawaiian  dairymen  who  rely 
heavily  on  imported  feed. 

It  is  this  overseas  commerce  in  hay,  as 
much  as  anything,  that  has  spurred  the 
search  for  new  haying  ideas. 

Space  is  the  big  problem  when  you  begin 
to  .ship  hay  by  boat.  Rates  are  based  on 
both  weight  and  bulk  of  the  goods  being 
shipped ;  and  hay,  whatever  it  weighs,  has 
always  taken  up  a  lot  more  space  than  some 
people,  especially  shippers,  think  it  should. 
The  answer,  they  insist,  is  to  find  meth- 

Hay  wafers  can  be  handled  mechanically  in  a 
fraction  of  the  time  it  takes  to  move  baled  or 
loose  hay.  Cattle  like  them  even  if  they  must 
maul  the  wafer  to  break  it  up.  They  are  pro¬ 
duced  (below)  by  a  machine  originally  invented 
to  make  logs  for  the  fireplace  from  sawdust. 


ods  to  crowd  more  jxiunds  of  hay  into  a 
smaller  and  smaller  space. 

These  little  pieces  of  hay  have  taken  vari¬ 
ous  shapes.  One  of  the  most  common, 
and  one  not  at  all  restricted  to  California, 
is  the  hay  pellet  which  is  finding  some  of 
its  greatest  popularity  on  the  west  coast. 

At  Tracy,  for  example,  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  Hay  Growers’  Association  has  been 
in  the  pelleting  business  since  1955  when 
they  installed  two  mills  at  a  total  outlay  of 
$70,000,  and  then  followed  them  with  a 
crumbles  mill  for  poultry  feed. 

At  Blythe  down  in  the  Palo  Verde  Val¬ 
ley,  wheie  they  boast  365  days  of  sunshine 
plus  fertile  soil  and  good  irrigation  water 
supply,  Glen  Whitlock,  president  of  the 
fanner-owned  Blythe  Alfalfa  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  says,  “New  hay  packages  promise 
to  put  hay  hooks,  pitchforks  and  even  bal¬ 
ing  wire  out  of  business.”  The  association, 
known  as  BAGA,  put  in  its  first  pelleting 
mill  in  May  of  1959.  But  before  the  end  of 
the  first  year  they  had  ordered  a  second 
pelleting  mill  which  will  help  them  turn 
out  25,000  tons  in  1 960,  about  double  their 
1959  production.  “We  just  can’t  keep  up 
with  orders,”  said  Whitlock. 

One  thing  these  haying  associations  like 
about  taking  pellets  to  the  hay  market  is 
that  pellets  make  it  economically  feasible 
to  ship  hay  products  greater  distances  and 
still  turn  a  profit.  Pellets  have  stretched  the 
marketing  area. 

BAGA’s  manager,  tall,  jovial  Oklahoma 
bom  Charles  Hamman,  gets  fired  with  the 


spirit  when  he  peers  into  hay  marketingf’s 
future.  “We’re  installing  bins,  angering 
equipment,  tank  tmcks  and  elevators  to 
handle  pelleted  hay,”  he  said,  “and  urging 
dealers  and  stockmen  to  do  the  same.”  This 
will  lead  eventually,  Hamman  is  convinced, 
to  feedlots  and  bams  throughout  that  part 
of  the  country  where  hay  in  pelleted  form  is 
moved  by  belt  or  auger  directly  to  the  cow. 

“Here  at  the  plant,”  Hamman  explained, 
“it  costs  us  $1  and  takes  10  minutes  to  load 
a  50-ton  truck  with  pellets.”  How  does  this 
compare  with  the  cost  of  handling  baled 
hay?  “With  baled  hay,”  Hammann  said, 
“we  load  a  20-ton  tmck  in  two  to  four  hours 
at  a  cost  of  $40.”  While  a  truck  can  haul 
only  one  20-ton  baled  load  to  the  coast  in  a 
day  it  can  haul  two  loads  of  50  tons  each  of 
pelleted  day,  or  five  times  as  much. 

There’s  still  another  saving  along  the 
way.  The  grower  can  bring  alfalfa  chopped 
right  out  of  the  windrow  straight  to  the 
pelleting  mill  and  save  the  Association  an¬ 
other  $1.50  a  ton  for  roadside  labor. 

For  pelleted  hay  which  BAGA  hauls  to 
the  Los  Angeles  area,  where  shippers  de- 
Iwer  200  tons  of  hay  a  day  for  feeding  some 
200,000  cows,  the  shipping  charge  is  $5.50 
a  ton.  Hauling  baled  hay  the  same  trip 
costs  $7  a  ton.  There  is,  however,  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  processing  costs.  The  cost  of  turn¬ 
ing  out  a  ton  of  pelleted  hay  at  the  BAGA 
mills  comes  to  about  $10.  Baled  hay,  last 
December,  sold  for  $40  a  ton  and  pelleted 
brought  $45. 

When  hay  goes  through  the  BAGA  pel- 


Packaged  Hay 

Mechanical  handling,  shipping  space,  and  the 
use  of  hay  as  a  cash  crop  have  all  affected  the 
packaging  of  hay.  The  compressed  bale,  half  the 
size  of  a  regular  bale,  has  reduced  shipping 
charges  from  California  to  Hawaii  from  $55  to 
$21.80  a  ton;  wafers  and  pelleted  hay  can  be 
shipped  for  $9.50.  Fifty  tons  of  pellets  can  be 
loaded  on  a  truck  in  10  minutes  whereas  it  takes 
two  hours  to  load  20  tons  of  baled  hay.  Pellet¬ 
ing  costs  around  $10  per  ton;  compressing  baled 
hay  into  the  new  small  bales  runs  $6  to  $10. 
Wafering  costs  $6  from  the  windrow;  $10  start¬ 
ing  with  baled  hay.  Complete  rations  which  in¬ 
clude  grain  and  protein  or  urea  are  now  being 
produced  in  both  pellet  and  wafer  form.  Most 
tests  show  dairy  cattle  drop  in  butterfat  produc¬ 
tion  with  pellets.  Wafers  don’t  cause  such  a  drop. 
Compressed  bales  and  wafers  are  now  being 
produced  at  the  plant.  The  processing  may  soon 
move  to  the  farm — perhaps  to  the  field. 
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Regular  baled  hay  is  still  the  most  widely  used 
package  for  fodder.  California  dairies  use  moun* 
tains  of  hay  produced  as  a  cash  crop. 


termine  the  relative  merits  of  baled  and 
pelleted  hay  for  his  animals.  One  group  is 
getting  grain  and  pelleted  hay  while  the 
other  group  is  getting  grain  and  baled  hay. 
“We  want  to  test  the  effect  on  butterfat,” 
says  Gable.  “We’ve  already  learned,”  he 
adds,  “that  cows  on  pellets  show  less  varia¬ 
tion  in  butterfat  production  than  those  on 
baled  hay  do  when  we  change  their  silage 
or  grain  ration.” 

The  price  of  pellets,  in  Gable’s  opinion, 
is  still  too  high  but  he  expects,  as  does 
Charles  Hamman  of  BAGA,  that  competi¬ 
tion  will  level  out  somewhat  the  price  dif¬ 
ference  between  pelleted  and  baled  hay. 
One  thing  he  especially  likes  about  pellets 
is  that  they  get  rid  of  baling  wire  cluttering 
up  the  place.  “That  in  itself  is  a  blessing.” 

“Pelleting,”  says  Hamman,  “definitely 
cuts  feed  wastage  and,  according  to  the 
dairv'men,  cuts  down  digestive  disturb¬ 
ances.”  He  also  thinks  pelleting  increases 
palatability,  feed  intake  and  daily  gains. 

Dr.  James  H.  Myers,  animal  nutritionist 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Davis, 
said,  “There’s  no  doubt  there  is  a  feed  ad¬ 
vantage  in  pellets.  I  think  it’s  just  a  matter 
of  years  until  all  hay  is  fed  in  pellet  or 


leting  mills  it  is  fortified  with  16  pounds  of 
urea  and  four  pounds  of  minerals  and  vita¬ 
mins  per  ton  to  bring  it  up  to  a  guaranteed 
1 7  percent  protein  content. 

Not  ever)'  stockman  in  California  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  these  little  hay  pellets  are  the 
final  word.  The  associations  and  other  pro¬ 
ducers  have  a  challenge  to  overcome  opin¬ 
ions  such  as  those  held  by  youthful  Pete 
Bekendam  of  Corona  who  insists,  “We  like 
to  buy  baled  hay  direct  from  the  farmer.” 
The  Bekendams,  who  buy  2000  tons  of  hay 
a  year  to  feed  their  270  head  of  cows,  figure 
they  buy  cheaper  than  they  would  from 
the  Association,  have  a  wider  selection  on 
quality,  and  can  choose  their  growers.  And, 
finally,  they  say,  “We  just  don’t  think  pel¬ 
lets  can  do  the  job  like  baled  hay.” 

Down  the  road  a  few  miles,  at  River 
Farms,  foreman  Howard  Gable  is  quick  to 
give  you  the  other  side  of  the  story.  “We 
like  pellets,”  he  says,  “because  they  save 
labor  and  time  and  are  easy  to  store.”  Gable 
who  has  fed  pellets  for  two  years,  offers 
them  to  cows  in  large  self-feeder  bunks.  He 
is  even  using  pellets  as  roughage  for  young 
stock,  dr)'  cows  and  a  pen  of  beef  animals. 

Gable  has  a  feeding  test  underway  to  de¬ 


wafer  fonn,  and  not  many  years  either.” 
And  tests  on  the  Ramon  Somavia  ranch  at 
Hollister,  California,  which  were  run  by 
the  Stanford  Research  Institute,  showed 
that  feed  costs  per  pound  of  gain  run  10 
to  12  percent  less  with  pelleted  feed.  The 
improved  feed  efficiency  was  so  convincing, 
Somavia  installed  a  pellet  mill. 

Field  pelleting  is  almost  certain  to  gain 
an  important  place  in  hay  packaging  even¬ 
tually.  A  few  of  the  farmers  selling  hay  to 
the  Roster  Hay  Company  at  Chino,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  have  already  tried  pellets,  and  feed 
dealers  predict  the  day  is  coming  shortly 
when  they  can  buy  hay  already  pelleted, 
directly  from  farmers. 

Pelleting,  in  California  as  elsewhere,  is 
bringing  great  changes  to  hay  processing. 
But  there  are  other  new  developments  that 
may  hold  still  greater  promise. 

One  of  these  is  a  junior-sized  hay  bale 
designed  to  cut  shipping  space  at  least  in 
half.  A  couple  of  years  ago,  W.  E.  Straight, 
manager  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Hay 


(Growers’  Association  at  Tracy,  California, 
decided  that  hay  bales  were  taking  up  en¬ 
tirely  too  much  space  in  trucks,  barns  and 
especially  the  holds  of  ships  hauling  it  from 
('alifornia  to  Hawaii.  Straight  had  in 
mind  a  big  heavy  duty  machine  that  might 
cut  down  the  space  required  for  hay  bales. 
The  only  trouble  was  that  no  one  had  yet 
made  such  a  machine. 

At  Manteca,  California,  Mr.  Straight 
searched  out  two  master  mechanics,  George 
Joy  and  Everett  Rankin,  and  outlined  what 
lie  needed.  Here  was  a  challenge.  Straight 
wanted  them  to  build  a  machine  that 
would  compress  regular  baled  hay  ( which 
has  a  volume  of  180  cubic  feet  per  ton), 
enough  to  make  a  ton  fit  into  80  cubic  feet. 
Such  bales,  if  they  could  be  turned  out, 
would  reduce  shipping  charges  on  baled 
hay  from  California  to  Hawaii  from  the 
$55  per  ton  figure  for  regular  bales  to 
$2 1 .80  per  ton. 

Joy  and  Rankin  worked  out  the  details 
for  one  of  the  strangest  looking  machines 
they’ve  ever  turned  out.  I’hey  had  to  figure 
out  ways  to  move  regular  bales  into  the  ma¬ 
chine  for  rebaling;  what  size  motor  they 
needed;  and  the  pressure  requirements  for 
the  piston. 

When  they  rolled  the  machine  out  in 
time  for  packaging  the  1959  hay  crop  it 
was  a  heavily  constructed  device  about  20 
feet  long,  eight  feet  high  and  seven  feet 
wide.  On  one  end  was  a  baler.  Mounted 
opposite  it  on  the  other  end  of  the  machine 
was  a  150  hp  motor.  The  motor  builds  up 
compression  enough  to  shove  a  steel  piston 
six  inches  in  diameter  and  eight  feet  long 
against  the  hay  bales  with  a  hundred  tons 
of  pressure. 

Regular  bales  are  cut  in  half  and  com¬ 
pressed  to  half  their  original  volume.  The 
cost  of  rebaling  runs  from  $6  to  $10  a  ton. 
The  Hawaiian  stockmen,  according  to 
Straight  who  has  been  over  on  the  islands 
to  talk  with  them,  are,  “Wild  about  these 
compressed  bales.”  They’re  easier  to  han¬ 
dle,  says  Straight,  the  cattle  eat  more  and 
there  is  less  flaking  out. 

Straight  and  his  Association  are  so  finnly 
convinced  of  the  future  promise  of  the 
little,  tightly  packed  bale  that  they’re  think¬ 
ing  now  about  a  machine  that  will  pick  up 
hay  from  the  windrow  and  push  it  into 
these  miniature  compact  bales  with  no 
need  for  rebaling. 

Wafers 

Hut  perhaps  the  packaging  idea  that  has 
(’alifornia  hay  people  most  e.xcited  is  a 
plan  for  putting  hay  into  saucer-sized  disks 
that  make  alfalfa  look  like  a  refugt'e  from  a 
breakfast  food  factory'. 

Here  is  an  idea  that  has  been  kicked 
around  the  hay  fields  and  engineer  shops 
for  years  by  people  who  saw  the  need  for 
putting  hay  into  more  easily  handled  pack¬ 
ages.  International  Harvester  and  Ford 
have  experimental  field  models. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Association  in¬ 
stalled  its  first  wafering  machine  in  the 
spring  of  1959.  Here  is  a  machine  not  de¬ 


signed  for  the  average  farm.  The  installed 
cost  to  the  Association  came  to  $65,000. 
They’ll  get  it  back,  they  figure,  in  sav'ings 
on  shipping  costs  because  freight  costs  to 
Hawaii  for  hay  wafers  are  only  $9.50  a  ton 
in  lots  of  more  than  2000  tons,  the  same  as 
the  rate  for  pellets. 

Last  June,  when  the  big  machine  em¬ 
barked  on  its  maiden  voyage  the  Associa¬ 
tion  collected  174  tons  of  alfalfa  wafers 
from  it.  And,  by  the  end  of  1959,  they  had 
shipped  2500  tons  of  the  wafers  to  the 
Hawaiian  market,  as  well  as  making  trial 
shipments  to  Panama  and  some  South 
American  countries. 

But  lower  shipping  rates  are  not  the  only 
advantages  listed  for  wafers,  which  inci¬ 
dentally,  the  people  at  Albers  Milling  Com¬ 
pany  and  Sumner  Iron  W'orks  who  worked 
out  the  machine  insist  on  calling  “Hayfers.” 
There  have  been  some  economic  studies 
done  on  feeding  wafers,  including  research 
at  Oregon  State  (’ollege.  These  studies 
show  cattle  eat  wafers  just  as  readily  as  they 
eat  baled  hay  although  some  feeders  ob- 
ser\  e  that  the  wafers  are  so  tightly  compact¬ 
ed  that  cattle  have  to  maul  them  about 
considerably  to  break  them  into  bite  size. 

At  Oregon  State  they  test-fed  wafered 
hay,  baled  hay  and  finely  ground  alfalfa 
pellets  to  learn  what  happened  to  milk 
production.  For  all  three  rations  milk  pro¬ 
duction  was  the  same.  There  was,  however, 
a  butterfat  reduction  from  feeding  finely 
ground  pellets  as  compared  with  baled  hay 
or  wafers.  But  the  big  promise  wafers  hold 
for  dairymen  and  beef  feeders,  as  well  as 
hay  growers  who  sell  to  the  cash  market,  is 
the  possibility  they  offer  for  total  mechani¬ 
zation  of  hay  handling  from  field  to  animal. 
In  California  this  hay  packing  plan  has 
eliminated  five  handling  chores.  Coopera¬ 
ting  members  need  no  longer  pick  up  baled 
hay  from  the  field,  stack  it  by  the  roadside, 
load  it  on  trucks,  unload  it  from  the  trucks 
and  finally  the  feeder  doesn’t  need  to 
break  the  bales  open  for  feeding.  What’s 
more,  wafers  have  three  times  the  density 
of  baled  hay — a  big  saving  in  space. 

The  machine  that  extrudes  these  cow 
biscuits  weighs  about  7/2  tons  and  you 
have  your  choice  of  a  stationary  or  field 
model.  The  stationary'  model  is  mounted 
on  concrete.  The  field  model  is  parked  in 
a  corner  of  the  hay  field  and  hay  ( chopped 
in  lengths  of  three  inches  or  less)  is  hauled 
directly  to  it.  The  hay  is  fed  into  the  ma¬ 
chine  and,  depending  on  the  ration  you 
want  to  feed,  you  can  run  grains  and  sup¬ 
plements  in  at  the  same  time 

From  the  other  end  the  hay  comes  out 
continuously  in  two  four-inch  extruded 
cylinders  at  the  rate  of  six  tons  an  hour. 

I'he  wafering  machine  does  heavy  work. 
Chopped  hay,  tumbling  into  a  hopper  on 
top  of  the  machine  is  first  jjressed  by  a 
clamp.  Two  pistons,  working  at  180  strokes 
a  minute,  push  it  from  the  clamp  into  a 
taper  sleeve  cylinder.  Here,  depending  on 
w'hether  you  want  a  high  or  low  density 
wafer,  the  machine  really  puts  the  pressure 
on  and  the  hay  comes  out  of  the  cylinders  to 


The  compressed  bale  is  cut  in  two  after  baling. 
Compression  reduces  it  to  half  its  former  volume 
and  requires  a  13  gage  wire  tied  with  a  clinch- 
head  tie.  The  bale  flakes  out  cleanly  when  opened. 
Work  is  underway  on  a  baler  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  compressed  bale  from  tbe  windrow. 


Bagged  alfalfa  meal  commands  a  steady  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  alfalfa  market  for  inclusion  in 
mixed  feeds.  After  grinding,  the  meal  is  mixed 
with  molasses.  Most  of  it  goes  into  poultry  feeds. 
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fall  off  in  disks,  a  half  inch  to  an  inch  thick 
ready  for  feeding.  Costs  of  wafering  run 
$6  per  ton  for  hay  from  the  windrow;  $10 
for  baled  hay. 

Next  on  their  list  of  hay  packaging  ideas 
up  for  trial  by  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  As¬ 
sociation  is  to  make  a  complete  feed  into 
wafers.  Some  producers  have  such  feeds  on 
the  market  now  and  you  can  buy  both 
roughage  and  supplement  in  a  single  wafer 
that  is  delivered,  tagged  with  the  content  of 
protein,  crude  fat,  crude  fiber  and  ash.  Hay 
has  come  a  long  way. 

Marketing  Associations 

One  thing  that  has  added  speed  to  the 
growth  of  these  new  hay  handling  ideas  is 
the  success  of  hay  growers  associations 
through  southern  California.  The  associa¬ 
tions  grow  from  a  need.  Back  when  baled 
hay  was  the  newest  thing  on  the  market, 
the  hay  business  in  that  region  was  a  free- 
swinging  enterprise,  with  every  one  at  the 
mercy  of  every’one  else. 

The  charter  members  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  Association  can  recall  conditions  20 
years  ago  that  first  brought  them  together 
for  a  try  at  group  action.  Prices  were  low 
and  unstable.  The  growers  had  two  years’ 
hay  crops  on  hand  and  a  batch  of  bum 
checks  from  buyers. 

One  of  those  charter  members  was  Otto 
F.  Muller  of  Roberts  Island.  “We  had  been 
gypped  long  enough,”  he  says.  “We  were 
used  as  pawns  by  unscrupulous  hay  dealers, 
who  pitted  one  fanner  against  the  other 


until  they  got  them  fighting  among  them¬ 
selves  and  under-bidding  each  other.  No 
one  knew  what  the  market  was  and  we  had 
no  way  of  protecting  ourselves  against  bad 
checks.  We  needed  an  orderly  market  and 
we  needed  to  expand  our  sales  so  we  could 
be  sure  of  moving  the  crop  every’  year.” 

When  they  organized  their  new  San  Joa- 
Cjuin  Valley  Hay  Growers’  Association  that 
year  there  were  already  other  such  associa¬ 
tions  in  surrounding  regions.  And  every¬ 
where  they  had  organized  for  about  the 
same  reasons. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Association 
started  with  30  members  whose  hay  acre¬ 
ages  totaled  2680  acres.  They've  grown  now 
to  300  members  and  a  staff  of  2 1  employees. 

From  their  original  office  at  Stockton, 
Straight  and  Assistant  Manager  S.  K. 
Neal,  who  hav’e  guided  the  Association 
from  its  birth,  began  to  put  some  order 
into  the  demoralized  hay  picture.  They 
worked  to  get  new  areas  included  in  the 
state  and  federal  market  reports  and  to  jjut 
the  hay  market  on  a  grade  basis.  They  set 
up  an  Association  legal  department,  helped 
get  state  laws  requiring  licensing  and  bond¬ 
ings  of  dealers,  and  started  their  own  credit 
and  character  rating  file  on  dealers.  “It  was 
like  weeding  the  garden,”  says  Neal. 

Perhaps  they  never  will  be  able  to  rule 
out  completely  the  possibility  of  tricks  such 
as  that  used  on  one  grower  some  months 
back.  The  grower  was  eating  supper  when 
a  truck  driver  came  to  the  door  to  ask  him 
where  the  hay  was  he  was  to  load.  The 
grower,  assuming  i«-  was  an  Association 


Pelleting  can  be  a  dusty,  steamy  job  (left)  and 
occasionally  the  machine  spits  back.  The  pellets 
can  incorporate  a  complete  ration.  Feed  costs 
per  pound  of  gain  run  10  to  12  percent  less. 


truck,  pointed  out  the  hay  and  went  back 
to  his  meal. 

After  dinner  he  went  out  and  lent  a 
hand  helping  load  the  truck  and  then 
stood  in  the  yard  waving  bon  voyage  to 
his  load  of  baled  alfalfa,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Association  custom,  would  bring  him 
a  check  on  the  10th  of  the  following  month. 
But  no  check  came  and  the  Association  re¬ 
ported,  when  he  called  them,  that  they 
hadn’t  sent  a  truck  to  his  farm  in  the  last 
month.  “Losing  the  hay,”  said  the  grower, 
“was  bad  enough,  but  I  sure  felt  bad  about 
helping  the  crook  load  it.” 

Farmers  in  this  valley  produce  five  or  six 
cuttings  of  hay  a  year  from  each  field  and, 
over  a  20  year  period,  have  averaged  6.46 
tons  of  hay  per  acre.  Their  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  comes  to  about  $20  a  ton  and  their  in¬ 
come  is  about  $60  an  acre  before  taking  out 
for  their  own  labor. 

Last  year  the  Association  marketed  165,- 
000  tons  of  alfalfa  for  its  members  and 
bought  another  35,000  tons  from  non¬ 
members.  The  grower  gets  paid  on  a  30 
day  cash  basis.  The  Association  takes  out 
a  12  percent  commission  which  is  broken 
down  into  three  funds.  One  is  a  seven  per¬ 
cent  revolving  fund,  the  unused  portion  of 
which  is  returned  to  growers  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Another  four  percent  goes  into 
a  five-year  revolving  fund  and  one  percent 
is  held  for  contingencies.  Last  year  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  revolving  funds  paid  back  to 
grow’ers  some  $140,000. 

Other  grower  associations  in  this  cash 
hay  area  have  similar  histories  and  similar 
methods  of  operation.  Beside  the  co-ops 
there  are  many  independent  dealers  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  region.  The  constant  demand 
for  hay  in  the  concentrated  dairy  areas 
keeps  fleets  of  truckers  on  the  highways. 

The  hay  market  is  such  an  integral  part 
of  the  economy  that  you  sec  evidence  of  it 
wherever  you  go.  On  a  well-traveled  road 
a  few  miles  east  of  Chino,  for  example,  is  a 
bartender  who  has  a  second  job,  perhaps 
even  more  imiiortant  than  dispensing  drinks 
and  sandwiches.  Behind  his  place  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  set  of  truck  scales  put  there  for  the 
convenience  of  hay  tnickers.  The  beam  is 
inside  the  building,  conveniently  located 
behind  the  bar  and  no  matter  when  you 
pull  in  with  a  load  of  hay  the  bartender 
can  pause  in  his  beer  dispensing  long 
enough  to  check  out  your  load  weight  on 
approved  and  inspected  scales. 

But  the  day  may  be  close  at  hand  when 
hay  truckers  will  cross  his  scales  less  and 
less  frequently.  With  the  associations  and 
the  feeders  and  the  farmers  looking  for  new 
handy  hay  packing  ideas  and  finding  them, 
the  future  may  hold  just  what  Charles 
Hamman  of  BAGA  predicts.  “Hay  bales,” 
he  says,  glancing  at  his  hard-working  pel¬ 
leting  machines,  “are  going  out  of  style.” 

The  end 
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By  Chester  Charles 


Low  Cost,  Low  Loss  Farrowing 


Tired  of  losing  pigs,  this  Maryland  farmer  centralized  farrowing,  re¬ 
duced  crushing  to  near  zero,  and  put  his  hog  business  on  solid  footing. 


Dorsey  hines,  Del-Mar-Va  Peninsula 
farmer  at  Chestertown,  Mary'land, 
has  built  a  fully  equipped  30-sow  farrow¬ 
ing  house  for  less  than  $4,000.  The  cost 
includes  a  battery  of  farrowing  crates  of 
his  own  invention.  With  the  farrowing 
crates,  he  is  saving  2.4  extra  pigs  per  litter. 

His  277  level,  fertile,  Maryland  acres 
front  on  the  Chester  River,  which  opens  on 
Chesapeake  Bay,  a  few  miles  distant.  Dairy¬ 
ing  and  broiler  production  are  typical  of 
the  peninsula.  Dorsey  Hines  is  not  the  first 
of  his  family  to  favor  general  farming  with 
emphasis  on  a  specialty.  When  his  grand¬ 
father  farmed  the  place,  peaches  were  the 
specialty.  At  the  river  landing,  a  flag  \yas 
raised  when  the  fruit  was  ready  for  pickup 
by  the  packet  boats  out  of  Baltimore.  Now 
the  product,  meat  on  the  hoof,  is  trucked 
across  the  four-and-a-half  mile  bay  bridge. 
Hogs  are  the  main  enterprise,  made  more 
profitable  by  the  Hines  flair  for  invention. 

Half  a  dozen  years  back,  Hines  looked 
to  hog  expansion  as  his  best  hope  for  greater 
volume.  His  30-cow  beef  herd  and  his  100- 
ewe  sheep  flock  were  at  maximum  levels 
for  the  available  pasture.  Acreage  expan¬ 
sion  was  uneconomical.  Help  became  scarce 
and  expensive.  “In  the  early  1930’s,”  Hines 
recalls,  “my  wife  Elizabeth  fed  six  hired 
hands  every  day  in  the  big  kitchen.  Then, 
we  raised  25  or  30  acres  of  tomatoes  and 
thousands  of  turkeys.  We  couldn’t  do  that 
now  at  current  wages.  In  recent  years  our 
labor  force  has  consisted  of  a  tenant  plus  a 
full  time  day  worker  and  myself.  I  decided 
that  increased  hog  production  would  be 
possible  and  profitable,  but  I  wanted  to 
cut  costs  to  the  bone.  Pig  losses  in  our  old 
individual  houses  had  always  been  distress¬ 
ing.  Our  first  big  step  was  to  build  an  inex¬ 
pensive  central  farrowing  house.  Our  goal 
was  2,000  hogs  a  year,  which  is  more  than 
we  can  raise  feed  for,  except  in  an  unusu¬ 
ally  good  corn  year.  Other  years,  we  can 
either  buy  feed  or  sell  the  excess  pigs.” 

Hines  prefers  twice-a-year  farrowing,  in 
January-February  and  again  in  June-July. 
In  the  individual  hog  houses,  winter  far- 
rowings  on  the  peninsula  were  rough  on  the 
fanner,  the  sows  and  the  pigs  alike.  “Check¬ 
ing  the  60  individual  houses  we  had  then 
by  flashlight  on  a  blustery  January  night 
w'ith  the  wind  and  the  sleet  off  the  bay  was 
a  bitter  chore,”  Hines  said.  “Surprising  a 
sow  at  midnight  was  taking  your  life  in 
your  hands.  If  a  sow  needed  help,  it  was 


almost  impossible  to  work  with  her  in  the 
low-ceilinged,  crowded  quarters.  In  many 
litters  there  would  be  a  sickening  number 
of  crushed  pigs.  Every  morning  we’d  |)ick 
up  a  bucket  full  of  dead  pigs.  We’d  have  to 
pull  them  out  of  the  houses  with  rakes  or 
with  a  sort  of  snare  on  a  pole  I  rigged  up, 
to  keep  from  basing  an  arm  bitten  off  by 
an  angry  sow.  We  tried  es  erything  the  col¬ 
leges  suggested,  heat  lamps  suspended  in 
the  center  to  attract  the  sow  away  from  the 
corners  where  pigs  w’ould  be  more  likely  to 
be  crushed,  very'  little  straw  so  pigs  would 
not  be  lost  in  the  bedding,  guard  rails  all 
around,  and  any  other  protective  device 
suggested  or  read  about.  We  had  big  litters. 
But  not  live  litters.  Despite  all  |)recautions. 
6.8  live  pigs  per  litter  was  tops  as  a  year 
average  for  us.” 

•  Before  going  ahead  with  a  central  far¬ 
rowing  house,  Hines  tried  indoor  farrowing 
on  a  small  scale.  He  set  up  a  unit  of  six  con¬ 
ventional  farrowing  crates  in  one  wing  of  a 
sheep  barn.  In  the  crates,  once  farrowing 
was  over,  losses  of  pigs  by  crushing  were 
few.  “I  regret  I  didn’t  keep  separate  records 
of  the  pig  losses  in  the  regular  farrowing 
crates  compared  to  my  methods  before  and 
since.  It  was  obvious  to  me,  however,  that 
the  big  losses  were  from  crushing  which 
took  place  during  farrowing.  To  hold  down 
these  losses  we  took  turns  at  the  night 
watch,  but  we  still  lost  too  many  pigs. 
When  I  lost  an  entire  litter  of  10  from  a 
blue  ribbon  gilt  during  a  short  dawn  ab¬ 
sence,  I  was  desperate.  I  scrapped  my  en¬ 
tire  program  and  started  over.” 

A  New  Beginning 

In  sanitation  and  general  management,  in 
breeding  and  nutrition.  Hines  felt  he  had 
been  doing  a  creditable  job.  Diseases  were 
no  serious  problem.  He  had  no  difficulty 
in  marketing  hogs  locally  at  200  pounds 
in  5/2  months  at  $1.00  to  $1.25  over  the 
Chicago  quotations.  He  said,  “I  decided 
that  scientific  nutrition  along  with  wonder 
drugs  as  feed  additives  and  conversion  effi¬ 
ciency  are  meaningless  to  a  dead  pig.  In  my 
estimation,  farrowing  was  our  weak  spot. 
After  I  started  regular  farrowing  crates,  I 
lost  very  few  pigs  after  they  started  to 
nurse.  Most  pigs,  I  believe,  are  crushed 
during  the  farrowing  period.  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  for  me,  profit  or  loss  in 
hogs  is  determined  largely  by  the  number 
of  pigs  that  suiA'ive  the  farrowing  process.” 


Hines  hasn’t  as  yet  reached  his  goal  of 
2,000  hogs  annually,  but  he  may  pass  it 
before  the  year  is  out.  This  spring  his  120 
sows  averaged  9.2  live  pigs  (up  2.4  pigs 
per  litter),  for  a  total  of  1104.  The  same 
number  of  sows  have  been  bred  for  fall. 

A  total  of  30  litters  can  be  handled  at  any 
one  time  in  the  new  farrowing  house,  built 
two  seasons  ago.  In  it,  breeding  crates  stand 
3  feet  apart,  15  to  a  row,  with  an  aisle  be¬ 
tween  the  two  rows.  All  sows  face  the  cen¬ 
ter  aisle  for  easy  feeding,  and  for  quick 
manure  removal  by  garden  hoe  and  fork 
through  the  hinged  windows.  Allowing  up 
to  two  weeks  for  each  sow  in  the  crates, 
with  litters  of  about  eight  pigs  each,  a  total 
of  almost  6,000  pigs  could  be  farrowed  in 
the  house  in  one  year  using  a  system  of 
multiple  farrowing. 

The  building,  82  feet  long,  24  feet  wide 
and  10  feet  to  the  eav'es,  has  no  frills.  Of 
pole  construction,  the  framing  is  of  local 
green  oak,  the  large  windows  of  tough  but 
low  cost  plastic.  In  the  summer,  simple 
frames  of  wood  covered  with  burlap  are 
hinged  at  a  slant  before  the  windows  to 
shade  out  the  sun.  The  window  frames  can 


be  removed  for  greater  air  circulation.  No 
other  cooling  is  ])rovided  in  summer,  and 
no  heat  other  than  heat  lamps  is  supplied 
the  sows  in  winter,  although  Maryland  has 
extremes  of  weather.  The  floor  is  packed 
dirt.  Three  12-foot  wide  sliding  doors  allow 
for  easy  cleaning.  The  wiring,  the  water 
piping  to  the  two  frost-proof  hydrants 
along  with  the  entire  building  construction 
was  done  bv  Hines  and  his  tenant.  The 


purchase  of  a  $56  electric  saw  speeded  and 
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House 


simplified  the  construction. 

Here  is  a  breakdown  of  Hines’  building 
costs,  to  which  the  costs  of  wiring  and 
water  piping  should  be  added; 


Pole  Barn 
82  feet  by  24  feet 

Green  Oak  fraining  at  S’/i  cents  a 
board  foot  $  295.81 

Pressure  treated  posts  80.74 

Tongue  and  groove  siding,  window 

frames  and  miscellaneous  hardware  257.00 
Plastic  sheets  for  windows  13.58 

Corrugated  aluminum  roofing  488.75 

Pressure  treated  2"x  12"  planks  outside 
for  protection  against  cattle  in  ad¬ 
jacent  lots  .  98.42 

$1,234.30 

“The  building  and  the  equipment  are 
both  inexpensive.  They  don’t  look  pretty 
but  they  save  pigs,”  Hines  said.  “I  am  not 
one  to  suggest  five,  or  six,  or  even  eight  pigs 
as  a  break-even  point.  I  believe  the  break¬ 
even  point  varies.  But,  regardless,  the  extra 
pigs  you  save  are  the  real  margin  of  profit 
in  any  hog  operation.” 

Inside  the  building,  the  farrowing  etiuip- 

{Continued  on  page  146) 


.\  .split  second  old,  the  newborn  pig  (right) 
slides  into  the  box  behind  the  Hines  farrowing 
crate.  Pig  boxes  and  heat  lamps  await  each  far¬ 
rowing  (below)  with  the  floors  of  the  crates 
raised  about  a  foot.  When  farrowing  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  sow  is  lowered  and  the  pigs  are  allow  ed 
to  nurse  as  in  a  conventional  farrowing  crate.  A 
total  of  6,000  pigs  could  be  farrowed  in  the  house 
(below  right)  whieh  was  built  by  Hines  and  one 
helper.  The  building  is  of  pole  construction. 
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By  R.  J.  McGinnis 


CORN  HOBBYIST 


Norman  Keysor  lives  on  a  247-acrc 
farm  on  a  side  road  just  out  of  Lake- 
view,  Ohio.  Mr.  Keysor  is  known  far  and 
wide  as  “Keysor,  the  Korn  Krank.”  The 
word  “Krank”  is  used  in  its  best  sense,  and 
Mr.  Keysor  has  no  objections  to  the  epithet. 
“I  am  a  crank  about  com,”  he  said.  “It’s 
because  I  love  corn  and  I  think  it’s  the  most 
beautiful  thing  in  the  whole  world.  Some 
of  my  neighbors  think  the  most  beautiful 
thing  in  the  world  is  to  see  a  pen  of  fat  hogs 
eating  corn.  To  me  the  thing  of  beauty  is 
the  corn,  not  the  hogs.” 

When  I  called  on  Mr.  Keysor  to  talk 
corn  his  pretty,  grey-haired  wife,  Cretoria, 
met  me  at  the  door.  I  told  her  my  mission 
and  asked  where  I  could  find  Mr.  Key.sor. 
“He’s  out  with  his  com.  Where  else?”  she 
said.  I  found  Mr.  Keysor  squatting  on  the 
barn  floor  husking  corn.  Just  as  I  stepped 
in  the  door  he  had  found  a  particularly 
fascinating  ear.  “Look  at  this,”  he  said, 
“isn’t  that  beautiful?”  I  went  over  and 
squatted  beside  him  and  watched  him  go 
through  the  pile  of  corn.  He  worked  fever¬ 
ishly  and  as  he  stripped  the  husk  from  each 
ear  his  eyes  popped  and  he  made  strange 
chuckling  noises  in  his  throat.  He  stroked 
an  ear  lovingly  and  held  it  up  for  me  to 
admire.  He  seemed  to  be  a  man  who 
hadn’t  eaten  for  a  long  time  and  was  trying 
to  make  up  for  days  and  years  of  hunger. 
Mr.  Keysor’s  hunger  for  the  next  ear,  for 
what  lay  beneath  the  husks,  was  contagious. 
I  found  mj-self  pulling  out  the  ears  and 
exclaiming  to  him  as  he  had  to  me,  “Isn’t 
this  beautiful?”  “Look  at  this  one!” 

No  two  ears  were  alike.  Colors  ranged 
from  the  familiar  yellow  and  white  to  a 
deep  blue,  almost  black,  crimson,  striped, 
purple — all  colors  of  the  rainbow — on  in¬ 
dividual  ears  and  all  mixed  on  the  same 
ear.  Size  ranged  from  an  ear  of  Tom 
Thumb  popcorn,  no  bigger  than  a  baby’s 
pinkie,  to  a  14-inch  ear  of  Longfellow. 

Mr.  Keysor  is  a  kindly  and  courteous 
man,  and  it  finally  dawned  on  him  that  he 
ought  to  exercise  his  duty  as  a  host.  He  sat 
back  on  his  heels  and  told  me  how  he  got 
the  reputation  of  being  the  crankiest  com 
collector  in  Logan  County,  “and  perhaps,” 
he  added,  “in  the  whole  United  States.” 

Mr.  Keysor  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Aug¬ 
laize  County,  taught  school  for  a  spell,  and 
then  bought  the  247  acres  on  R.R.  No.  2 
out  of  Lakeview  in  1947.  “There’s  nothing 


but  good  dirt  on  this  farm,”  he  said,  “and 
I  raise  big  crops  and  feed  out  a  bunch  of 
Angus.  That’s  my  bread  and  butter.  The 
joy  of  my  life,  my  recreation,  and  you  might 
call  it  my  profession,  is  growing  all  kinds 
of  corn. 

“I  have  always  grown,  when  I  could, 
some  of  the  more  decorative  types  of  In¬ 
dian  corn  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  I  always 
wanted  to  havT  more  time  and  know-how 
to  go  into  the  infinite  varieties  of  corn. 
About  4  years  ago  I  walked  into  a  florist 
shop  and  saw  an  ear  of  pod  corn  hanging 
above  the  florist’s  desk.  He  gave  it  to  me 
and  I  planted  a  few  hills  from  the  ear  that 
year,  and  that  started  me  off.  I  have  set 
aside  about  four  acres  of  my  best  land  and 
last  summer  I  had  21  different  strains  and 
varieties  on  the  four  acres.  These  are  not 
all  the  varieties  in  existence,  and  I  add 
one  or  two  each  year  as  I  can  get  them. 
Right  now  I  am  tr>'ing  to  find  some  Teo- 
sinte  and  Tripsacum  seeds.  Teosinte  and 
Tripsacum  were  the  primitive  plants  from 
which  corn  was  developed  somewhere 
down  in  South  America.  The  next  step  in 
the  evolution  of  com,  which  was  pod  corn, 
is  quite  common.” 

Mr.  Keysor  pawed  around  among  the 
piles  of  corn  on  the  bam  floor  and  finally 
came  up  with  an  ear  of  pod  corn.  “As  you 
can  see,”  he  said,  “each  grain  is  enclosed  in 
a  small  pod  in  rows  on  the  cob.  On  this 
ear  the  husk  on  the  grains  and  the  husk  on 
the  entire  ear  are  purple,  but  it  also  comes 
in  other  colors  and  in  white.  Some  pod 
corn  is  still  grown  in  Kentucky  for  cattle 
feed,  and  it’s  quite  common  in  Mexico  and 
in  South  America.” 

Mr.  Keysor  is  a  practical  scientist  and, 
while  he  is  well  versed  in  the  botanical 
angles  of  corn,  he  has  his  own  working 
classifications  which  he  says  are  more  prac¬ 
tical  for  the  corn  hobbyist  than  the  botani¬ 
cal  classifications. 

“No  two  botanists  agree,”  he  said,  “on 
the  number  of  varieties.  Some  professors 
say  there  are  as  many  as  21  varieties,  but 
to  my  mind  some  of  them  are  merely  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  same  strain.  I  know  that  I  can 
get  three  or  four  variations  out  of  the  same 
seed.  In  my  system — you  might  call  it  the 
Keysor  system — there  are  six  types:  sweet 
corn,  popcorn,  flint  corn,  dent  corn,  pod 
corn,  and  soft  or  flour  corn.  Right  here  on 
this  place  last  year  I  grew  three  v  arieties  of 


sweet  corn:  Golden  Bantam,  Stowell’s 
Evergreen,  and  the  old-fashioned  Country 
Gentleman.  On  the  Country  Gentleman 
the  grains  are  not  arranged  in  rows.  They 
are  zig-zag.  Sometimes  this  corn  is  called 
Shoe  Peg  Corn. 

“I  have  seven  varieties  of  popcorn, 
White  and  Yellow  Hull-less  (here  the 
schoolteacher  in  Mr.  Keysor  showed 
through — ‘Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  word 
with  three  L’s  in  a  row?’  he  asked),  South 
American  Yellow,  which  is  sometimes 
called  Dynamite,  Strawberry,  Bear’s  Paw,  j 
and  Carnival.”  As  he  named  them  off,  Mr.  /j 
Keysor  hustled  about  and  found  an  ear  of 
each  to  illustrate  his  list.  “This  is  the  J 
cutest  corn  I  grow,”  he  said,  holding  up  an  1 
(Continued  on  page  104) 


Xoriiian  Keysor  sits  on  the  steps  of  his  corn 
headquarters  (right),  a  reassembled  log  cabin 
from  his  old  home  place.  The  display,  on  the 
wall  and  in  the  baskets,  lacks  a  few  of  the  vari¬ 
eties  which  he  grows.  The  key  above  identifies 
the  following  varieties:  1  Pod;  2  Ornamental; 
3  five  ears  of  Pod  (in  hands);  4  Ornamental, 
with  purple  husk;  5  Strawberry  pop;  6  Longfel¬ 
low,  a  yellow  flint;  7  Hickory  King  dent,  a 
southern  White  Hominy;  8  Dynamite,  South 
American  type  pop;  9  Yellow  dent,  open  polli¬ 
nated;  10  Golden  Bantam  sweet;  11  Blue  Clarage 
flint;  12  Carnival,  vari-colored  pop;  13  “Kissin’ 
Corn,”  red  dent;  the  two  ears  below  the  middle 
basket  in  the  top  row  are  Navajo  Flour  Corn. 
Ears  not  identified  are  ornamental  mixed  vari¬ 
eties,  dents,  flints  and  flours. 
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By  Gcor^^e  Laycock 


FERTILIZER 

PLACEMENT 

no  waste,  no  burn 


1 


Fertilizer,  like  fire,  is  good  until  you 
get  too  much  of  it  in  one  place.  Then, 
instead  of  increasing  yields  (and  profits) 
it  can  actually  cut  the  crop  back.  One  re¬ 
cent  autumn  John  Miller  discovered  this 
on  his  northern  Indiana  grain  and  live¬ 
stock  farm.  Miller’s  dilemma  was  one  that 
plagues  thousands  of  farmers. 

Wheat  allotments  had  cut  into  his  farm¬ 
ing  plan.  Oats  were  a  poor  substitute  be¬ 
cause  they  hardly  paid  for  themselves.  The 
only  answer  Miller  could  see  was  to  bear 
down  hard  on  the  wheat  fertilizer.  He  knew 
experiment  after  experiment  proved  wheat 
responds  well  to  fertilizer  and  that  he  could 
Increase  yields  by  increasing  the  plant  food. 

But  if  you  double  your  fertilizer  appli¬ 
cation  on  wheat  as  Miller  did,  then  get 
outguessed  by  the  weather,  as  Miller  did, 
you  reap  more  than  your  share  of  troubles. 
It  was  a  dry  fall  and  the  wheat  came  up 
late  and  spotty.  When  it  was  up.  Miller 
figured  he  had  a  three-quarters  crop  at 
best.  His  well-devised  plan  had  gone  astray 
and  the  fact  that  he  had  neighbors  in  the 
same  predicament  wasn’t  much  comfort. 
Here  was  a  situation  where  better  weather, 
wiser  fertilizer  placement  or  both  would 
have  spelled  higher  yields. 

Such  losses  are  heavy  over  the  wheat 
country  in  any  dr\’  fall.  With  fertilizer 
rates  of  application  increasing  and  formu¬ 
lations  becoming  steadily  more  potent,  this 
whole  problem  of  fertilizer  placement  is 
becoming  increasingly  critical. 

Take  a  quick  look  at  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  fertilizing  rates  in  recent  times. 
Just  10  years  ago  the  most  popular  ferti¬ 
lizer  formula  through  the  Midwest  was 
2-12-6.  This  season  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  will  be  a  5-20-20  mixture.  What’s  more, 
we  are  putting  it  down  in  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  quantities. 

But  it’s  not  the  fertilizer  itself  that 
should  get  the  blame.  We  are  putting  a  lot 
of  this  more  concentrated  fertilizer  down 
in  the  wrong  places.  Much  of  it  is  placed 
too  close  to  the  seed. 

Liquid  fertilizer  placement  (left)  should  follow 
the  same  rules  as  those  for  dry  or  pelleted  ma¬ 
terial.  The  liquid  will  move  vertically  in  the  soil 
far  more  than  it  will  spread  from  side  to  side. 


FERTILIZER 
PLACEMENT 
no  waste,  no  burn 

Fertilizer  placement  involves  putting  down  the 
plant  food  where  it  is  needed  most  without  burn¬ 
ing  the  seedling.  Nitrogen  and  potash  are  usually 
thought  the  most  dangerous,  but  phosphorus  has 
been  found  to  burn  the  young  plant,  too.  Place¬ 
ment  prevents  burn  and  increases  the  value  of 
the  fertilizer  to  the  crop.  Corn  is  best  fertilized 
in  a  single  band  an  inch  below  and  two  inches 
to  the  side  of  the  seed.  Small  grains  are  less  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  fertilizer  burn.  They  respond  best 
to  band  placement  an  inch  or  two  from  the  seed. 
Some  farmers  are  using  two  drills  pulled  tandem 
— one  with  seed,  the  other  with  fertilizer. 


On  the  other  hand,  fertilizer  applied  too 
far  from  the  plant  is  out  of  reach  of  the 
roots,  as  surely  as  if  it  were  left  in  the  bag. 

Researchers  are  gradually  solving  the 
fertilizer  placement  problems.  Many  of 
the  answers  are  already  known.  In  fact, 
enough  is  known  to  show  us  how  to  avoid 
most  damage  from  fertilizer  and  still  reap 
the  bigger  yields  it  offers.  It’s  a  matter  of 
making  use  of  the  knowledge  in  many 
cases;  in  others  it’s  a  matter  of  developing 
better  planting  machinery. 

One  of  the  busiest  spots  for  research  in 
fertilizer  placement  is  the  campus  of 
Michigan  State  University.  The  soils  De¬ 
partment  there,  headed  by  tall,  dignihed 
Dr.  Ray  Cook,  a  longtime  leader  in  soils 
research,  has  wrestled  with  the  fertilizer 
placement  problem  since  1934. 

By  way  of  pointing  out  what  such  soils 
research  can  actually  contribute  to  farm 
income,  Dr.  Cook  mentions  the  change 
that  has  come  to  sugar  beet  farming.  “Be¬ 
fore  1934,”  he  says,  “we  thought  200 
pounds  of  3-18-9  was  the  safe  maximum 
to  use  on  sugar  beets.  The  average  yield 
w’as  8  tons  per  acre.  Today  we  put  on  500 
to  600  pounds  per  acre  of  5-20-20,  about 
Hve  times  as  much  nitrogen,  three  times 
the  potassium,  and  hve  times  the  phos¬ 
phate,  and  this  combined  with  better  seed 
and  cultural  practices,  will  give  us  an  av'- 
erage  yield  in  Michigan  this  year  that  we’re 
predicting  at  15  tons  per  acre.” 

A  good  fraction  of  the  current  research 
in  fertilizer  placement  is  centered  around 
small  grain  production.  “We  had  noticed 
for  years,”  says  Michigan  State’s  Dr.  L.  S. 
Robertson,  “  that  unfertilized  wheat  came 
up  faster  and  better  than  wheat  on  the 
plots  we  fertilized.  Standard  wheat  fertili¬ 
zation  when  we  started  was  200  pounds  of 
2-12-6  or  2-12-12.  We  began  exploring  fKjs- 
sibilities  with  different  rates  of  application.” 

Dr.  Cook  asked  one  day  in  the  early 
1940’s  what  would  happen  if  they  really 
loaded  wheat  down  with  fertilizer — say 
500  pounds  per  acjre  instead  of  150  to  200. 

During  the  next  few  years  they  began 
increasing  the  rates  of  application  in 
check  plots  until  they  were  fertilizing  some 
wheat  with  as  much  as  1200  pounds  of 
4-16-8.  They  were  thinking  only  of  how 
much  yields  could  be  increased. 

“We  found  out,”  says  Dr.  Robertson, 
“that  the  heavier  we  fertilized,  the  longer 
it  took  the  wheat  to  germinate.  But  500 
pounds  produced  excellent  results.” 

Next  the  Michigan  Extension  Ser\’ice 
picked  up  the  Hndings.  They  tacked  up 
posters  all  ov^r  the  state  informing  farm¬ 
ers  that  they  should  fertilize  their  wheat 
at  the  previously  unheard  of  rate  of  500 
pounds  per  acre. 

Paul  Rood,  the  Extension  man  respon¬ 
sible  for  spreading  the  message,  now  thor¬ 
oughly  sold  on  the  heavier  fertilization, 
planted  his  own  wheat  with  500  pounds 
of  fertilizer  per  acre.  And  Dr,  Cook,  logi¬ 
cally  enough,  applied  the  same  rate  on  his 


wheat  allotment  acres  on  a  farm  he  owns. 

Everything  was  rosy.  Yields  increased  and 
every  one  concerned — farmers,  researchers, 
and  fertilizer  salesmen — were  happy. 

Then  came  the  dry  falls  of  1 953-’ 54  and 
’55.  Michigan  fanners  normally  plant  their 
wheat  at  the  driest  part  of  the  year  any¬ 
how,  from  mid-September  to  mid-October. 
Now,  with  the  drought  on  them.  Dr.  Cook, 
the  Extension  personnel  and  other  farmers 
across  the  state  found  that  the  heavier  fer¬ 
tilization  produced  only  half  a  stand  of 
wheat.  Fields  lightly  fertilized  according  to 
the  old  standards,  however,  came  along  6ne. 

The  answer  here  was  not  to  say  that 
forev’er  and  all  time,  wheat  in  Michigan 
should  get  no  more  than  200  pounds  of 
fertilizer  to  the  acre.  Dr.  Cook  and  his 
research  staff  knew  the  problem  was  in 
fertilizer  placement.  Old  standard  grain 
drills  dropped  seed  and  fertilizer  down  the 
same  drop  tubes  and  left  them  lying  in  the 
soil  right  against  each  other.  As  soon  as 
the  nutrients  went  into  solutions  of  salts, 
the  seed  was  bathed  in  the  solution.  From 
research  with  other  crops,  such  as  sugai 
beets,  beans,  and  peas,  they  knew  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  seed  should  be  separated. 

After  the  dry  season  failures,  Dr.  Robert¬ 
son  began  wondering  how  to  get  a  drill 
that  would  separate  seed  and  fertilizer.  He 
tried  seeding  wheat  through  every  second 
drop  and  fertilizing  through  the  others, 
thus  planting  wheat  in  14  inch  rows  in¬ 
stead  of  seven.  Even  with  high  rates  of 
fertilization  this  permitted  good  germina¬ 
tion.  But  this  research  needed  precision 
equipment  that  would  plant  test  crops  to 
within  fractions  of  an  inch  of  where  re¬ 
searchers  wanted  them  and  fertilize  them 
with  accuracy  right  down  to  the  last  pound. 

This  was  when  the  USDA  came  into 
the  picture.  Technicians  at  Beltsville,  in¬ 
terested  in  the  same  problems,  designed 
and  built  a  grain  drill  that  was  wonderful 
to  behold  but  perhaps  a  little  frightening 
to  the  average  tractor  driver.  Drop  tubes 
could  be  adjusted  both  vertically  and  hori¬ 
zontally  through  a  wide  range.  Separate 
drop  tubes  for  fertilizer  could  also  be  widely 
adjusted.  These  adjustments  could  be  ac¬ 
curately  measured.  And,  of  course,  the 
fertilizer  attachments,  which  fed  off  the 
top  to  avoid  clogging  and  misses,  metered 
the  plant  food  out  to  accuracies  of  less 
than  a  pound  per  acre.  There  are  several 
of  these  precision  research  seeders  scat¬ 
tered  around  the  country  today. 

“This  was.”  according  to  Robertson, 
“not  the  fastest  grain  drill  in  the  world  to 
seed  with.  It  took  five  of  us  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  a  day  and  a  half  to  seed  a  half 
acre.”  But  nobody  cared.  They  knew  the 
test  plots  were  planted  accurately  and  the 
results  would  give  them  some  ideas  on  the 
best  ways  to  use  varying  amounts  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  for  maximum  benefits  and  least  plant 
damage.  That  was  what  they  wanted. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  J.  R.  Guttay,  then  with 
{Continued  on  page  118) 
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Lazy  Susan  Feedlot 

This  feedlot  has  both  automation  and  diversification; 
it  takes  45  minutes  labor  to  feed  300  cattle. 


“  T  F  you're  still  feeding  beef  the  way 
JL  you  did  10  years  ago,  you  either  have 
to  find  a  way  to  handle  more  cattle  with 
less  labor  or  get  out,”  Harry  Matthews,  a 
professional  farm  manager,  said  the  other 
day.  And  feeders  who  keep  good  records 
are  not  arguing  the  point.  They’re  spend¬ 
ing  their  efforts  instead,  in  the  search  for 
new  and  better  ways  to  apply  Henry’  Ford’s 
jji'oduction  principles  to  the  hamburger. 

It’s  a  search  that  recently  led  Matthews, 
a  highly  experienced  beef  feeder,  w’ho 
manages  farms  for  Opekasit  at  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  to  design  and  erect  one  of  the  most 
advanced  automated  beef  feeding  factories 
in  his  section  of  the  country.  It  has  enabled 
the  2174-acre  Trelawny  Farm,  which  the 
Matthews  family  owns  in  Green  County, 
Ohio,  to  jump  an  annual  production  of 
2.50  head  of  finished  cattle  to  900  head, 
w'hile  reducing  total  labor  requirements. 

“We  considered  several  methods  of 
building  up  the  feeding  operation,”  Mat¬ 
thews  said.  “On  rougher  land,  where  the 
terrain  provided  some  natural  protection, 
we  might  have  built  less  expensive  build¬ 
ings  or  even  done  w’ithout  buildings. 

“Some  feeders  have  converted  existing 
buildings  into  mechanized  beef  feeding 
units.  This  is  sound  practice  where  the 
completed  project  does  the  job  and  the 
conversion  saves  money  over  what  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  system  would  cost.  But  we  had 
no  barns  suitable  for  conversion. 

“Some  feeders  are  able  to  haul  feed  to 
cattle  with  self-unloading  wagons,”  Mat¬ 
thews  continued,  “but  this  seems  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  to  considerably  bigger  feeding 
operations  than  ours,  so  this  idea,  too,  was 
abandoned.  The  one  logical  solution  left 
w'as  to  build  the  completed  system  with 
feed  storage,  automatic  feeding  equipment 
and  housing  for  the  cattle.” 

This  new  system  helped  solve  a  whole 
group  of  related  problems  plaguing  the 
manager  of  Trelawny  Farms. 

For  years  cattle  had  been  fed  at  Tre¬ 
lawny  much  as  they  were  fed  on  surround¬ 
ing  farms.  But  when  Harry  Matthews  took 
over  management  of  the  farm  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  he  was  less  than  satisfied  with 
results  in  the  beef  feeding  enterprise.  He 
realized  that  sending  cattle  to  market  no 
more  than  twice  a  year,  as  they  had  done. 


left  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  market. 

“Have  some  cattle  ready  for  market 
every  week  or  two,”  Matthews  said,  “then 
you  can  take  advantage  of  short  term  mar¬ 
ket  conditions.  You  can  often  feed  through 
the  short  price  declines.”  With  his  plan  for 
frequent  marketing  he  was  convinced  he 
could  eliminate  some  of  the  gamble  from 
beef  feeding  because  his  prices  over  the 
year  would  average  out. 

He  also  wanted  to  create  a  feeding  pro¬ 
gram  that  would  make  year-round  use  of 
buildings  and  equipment  and  get  maxi¬ 
mum  return  from  the  investment.  Here 
was  the  same  thinking  that  had,  in  recent 
years,  led  hogmen  into  multiple  farrowing, 

A  building  plan  that  would  enable  a 
feeder  to  accomplish  these  objectives  had 
to  be  designed  around  several  needs.  “It  is 
almost  essential,”  Matthews  pointed  out, 
“to  have  several  feedlots  if  you  are  going  to 
have  cattle  ready  for  selling  several  times 
a  year.”  The  different  lots  would  enable 
him  to  group  cattle  into  more  uniform  sizes 
and  conditions. 

.\nd.  whatever  the  eventual  mechanical 
set-up,  it  should  enable  the  feeder  to  serve 
different  rations  to  the  various  pens  when 
necessary.  Ingredients  of  the  ration,  as  well 
as  amounts  fed,  should  be  factors  over 
which  the  feeder  has  critical  control.  This 
meant  that  equipment  for  weighing  feeds 
was  essential  to  the  plan. 

•Automation  is  often  the  enemy  of  diver¬ 
sification  in  agriculture.  With  his  plan  for 
several  feed  lots,  Matthews  could  have 
automation  with  provisions  for  diversifica¬ 
tion.  There  would  be  no  reason  for  uni¬ 
form  cattle  and  uniform  feeding. 

Matthews  also  wanted  a  feeding  layout 
that  could  grow  if  Trelawny  Farm  needed 
to  feed  more  than  9(X)  head  a  year  at  some 
future  time.  “It  might  be,”  he  said,  “that 
even  the  farmer  who  feeds  900  head  a  year 
will  be  out  of  the  picture  in  a  few  years.” 

From  the  time  planning  first  began,  a 
major  consideration  was  the  labor  required 
to  handle  the  900  head  per  year  total  with 
300  head  being  fed  at  any  one  time.  Con¬ 
crete  slab  floors  would  simplify  manure 
handling  and  mechanized  feeding.  The  300 
head  of  cattle,  if  the  Matthews  plan 
worked  out  the  way  his  figuring  indicated, 
would  take  one  man  45  minutes  twice  a 


day.  And  this  would  allow  him  time  to  see 
every  animal  every  day. 

The  installation  was  designed  to  handle 
only  the  finishing  period  when  the  cattle 
are  on  full  feed.  Old  buildings  could  be 
used  for  wintering  calves  to  use  available 
roughages  and  fill  in  the  slack  time  with 
labor.  Some  pasture  land  could  also  be 
used  by  these  animals  in  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer.  Under  this  program,  Matthews  hoped 
to  buy  400  to  500  pound  calves  exclusively. 

One  other  element  entered  the  planning 
as  something  of  a  last  resort.  Should  beef 
cattle  feeding  become  a  long  range  losing 
proposition,  the  feeding  equipment  would 
not  stand  idle.  “Most  of  the  facilities,”  he 
said,  “could  quite  easily  be  adapted  for  a 
hog  feeding  floor.” 

The  final  plan  looked  good.  It  met  all 
the  demands,  and  the  Opekasit  agricul¬ 
tural  engineers  began  the  designing.  Here 
was  progressive,  advanced  thinking  ap¬ 
plied  to  an  agricultural  trouble  spot. 

The  Barns  That  Jack  Built 

One  test  it  did  not  meet,  however,  was  in- 
exp>ensive  construction.  This  level  corn 
country  offered  no  shelter  or  even  woods  to 
protect  animals  from  the  weather.  The  unit 
had  to  be  built  out  in  the  middle  of  a  field 
on  high  value  land.  The  more  compact  it 
could  be  kept  the  less  good  com  land 
would  be  taken  out  of  crop  production. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that,  as  Matthews 
said,  “The  deeper  I  got  into  this  thing  the 
more  it  scared  me,”  you  can  see  the  feeding 
unit  there  today  in  full  operation,  running 
smoothly  just  as  the  paper  work  promised. 

The  feeding  pens,  shaped  like  wedges  of 
a  pie,  are  grouped  in  a  semi-circle  around 
the  feed  storage  and  preparation  center. 
Except  for  the  silos  you  would  hardly  no¬ 
tice  the  group  of  low  buildings  back  in  the 
field  against  the  skyline.  The  four  large 
silos  hold  com  silage  and  shelled  corn.  Be- 

An  aerial  view  (top)  shows  the  semicircular  lay¬ 
out  which  permits  a  pivoted  auger  from  the  feed 
center  to  serve  three  augered  hunks.  Harry 
Matthews,  who  designed  the  lot,  sets  the  scales 
(right)  which  weigh  the  feed  in  the  self-unload¬ 
ing  wagon  body;  then  he  presses  the  switch  (far 
right)  which  fills  the  wagon  hody  with  silage  and 
supplement. 
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side  them  is  a  nine-ton  supplement  bin. 

Each  of  the  three  jjole  barns  measures 
60  by  60  feet.  You’ll  6nd  varying  opinions 
about  whether  or  not  this  is  sufficient  space 
for  the  100  head  of  cattle.  Matthews  feels 
it  is.  There  is  enough  space  under  roof  for 
all  the  cattle  to  bed  down. 

The  barns,  custom  built  by  Opekasit 
ag  engineers,  are  framed  with  6r  and  the 
aluminum  roohng  helps  keep  them  cool  in 
summer.  Inside  each  barn  at  the  front  and 
center  is  a  .30  by  30-foot  straw  storage  area. 

A  53-foot  feed  bunk  extends  from  the 
front  of  the  barn  the  length  of  the  feedlot 
and  on  either  side  of  the  bunk  is  a  wedge- 
shaped  concrete  slab.  The  concrete  feeding 
floors  slope  at  the  rate  of  a  half-inch  per 
foot  toward  the  back  of  the  lot  for  drain¬ 
age.  The  feedbunk  divides  the  lot  into 
halves  of  1600  square  feet  each,  and  a 
fence  separates  the  two  lots  of  cattle  inside 
the  barn. 

Like  kittens  grouped  around  a  milk  sau¬ 
cer,  all  three  of  these  barns  and  lots  face 
the  feed  center.  Each  of  the  three  feed- 
bunks  is  54  inches  wide  and  protected  by  a 
10-foot  aluminum  roof.  The  bunks,  bpilt 
of  concrete  blocks  and  a  slab  floor,  are  sup¬ 
plied  by  50-foot  augers  that  carry  feed 
from  the  feed  center  to  the  cattle. 

Getting  cattle  into,  and  out  of,  these  pens 
is  accomplished  easily  by  driving  them 
through  the  16-foot  alley  on  which  each 
jxm  fronts.  Each  pen  is  equipped  with  a 
16-foot  steel  gate  which  can  sw’ing  out  to 
block  the  alley  and  direct  animals  into  any 
of  the  pens.  To  save  money,  Matthews 
substituted  crushed  stone  for  concrete  on 
the  floor  of  the  alley. 

This  alley  has  its  beginning  in  the  w’eigh- 
ing  and  handling  center  where  cattle  check 
in  and  out  of  the  lots.  Here  there  is  a  load¬ 
ing  chute  to  accomodate  double-deck  trac¬ 
tor  trailers,  a  set  of  scales,  essential  to  this 
type  operation,  holding  pens,  and  a 
squeeze  chute  all  of  which  are  accessible 
from  the  alley. 

Feed  Center — The  Hub 
.■Xny  plan  that  calls  for  finishing  900  head 
of  cattle  a  year  demands  storage  for  large 
quantities  of  feed.  A  year’s  feeding  de¬ 
mands  600  tons  of  silage  plus  24,000  bush¬ 
els  of  shelled  corn.  Storage  for  this  feed 
accounted  for  a  major  part  of  the  cost. 

For  storing  com  silage  Matthews  chose 
two  20x50  foot  monolithic  concrete  silos. 
Next  they  erected  two  20x50  foot  Har\'est- 
ores  each  with  a  12,300  bushel  (dry  weight) 
capacity  for  high  moisture  corn.  “We  blow 
com  into  them,”  he  says,  “when  it  is  about 
28  percent  moisture.  That  saves  farm  dry¬ 
ing  or  hauling  it  back  and  forth  to  town. 
It  also  provided  us  some  added  com  storage 
w'hich  we  needed  badly.” 

The  concrete  silos,  which  have  six-inch 
{Continued  on  page  130) 

Each  lot  and  barn  is  divided  in  two  by  the  feed 
bunk  and  straw  pile.  With  a  dividing  board,  dif¬ 
ferent  feeds  can  be  fed  on  each  side  of  the  bunk. 
With  little  change  the  lots  could  be  used  for  pigs. 
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new  tests  at 

NEBRASKA 


Four  new  runs  have  been  added  to  the  Nebraska  Test 
the  first  big  changes  in  40  years. 


By  John  MacCallum 


During  1958  and  1959,  four  important 
additions  were  made  to  the  Nebraska 
Tractor  tests,  which  have  otheiwise  re¬ 
mained  almost  unchanged  since  the  first 
test  in  1920. 

These  additions  were  the  result  of  farmer 
requests  for  tests  to  compare  new  types  of 
transmissions.  A  test  of  lugging  ability  was 
devised  and  added  in  1958.  A  test  of  trac¬ 
tor  horsejxiwer  available  at  the  pto,  and 
two  new  runs  of  its  drawbar  power  and 
fuel  consumption  were  added  in  1959. 

With  these  additions  to  the  test,  farmers 
of  Nebraska — and  the  world  for  that  mat¬ 
ter — are  able  to  see  how  practically  any 
make  and  model  tractor  produced  today 
performed  under  carefully  controlled  test 
conditions.  Each  run  made  is  recorded, 
and  printed  copies  of  the  test  results  can 
be  secured  from  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  Tractor  Testing  Station,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

The  first  Nebraska  test  was  on  the 
Waterloo  Boy,  an  awkward-looking  steel¬ 
wheeler,  burning  kerosene  in  its  twin  cyl- 
indei-s.  It  was  a  far  cr)-  from  today’s  high¬ 
speed  engines,  with  many  times  more 
IK>wer,  newer  transmissions  and  hydraulics. 
That  tractors  have  improv'ed,  yet  the  test 
remained  almost  unchanged  for  38  years,  is 


Although  1913  was  the  last  year  of  the 
Winnipeg  Motor  Contest,  other  contests, 
competitions  and  tests  of  agricultural  trac¬ 
tors  flourished  all  over  the  world.  Germany 
and  South  Africa  had  contests  in  1913. 

For  a  fanner  who  wanted  honest  infor¬ 
mation  on  a  tractor  these  demonstrations 
were  not  much  help.  Conditions  of  the 
different  contests  varied  widely.  A  tractor 
tested  in  Canada  might  give  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  perfonnance  in  a  Fremont,  Nebraska, 
contest,  or  the  \Vichita,  Kansas,  demon¬ 
stration.  Skulduggery  was  common.  In 
some  cases,  the  results  of  the  test  were  not 
given  to  the  public,  but  there  was  some 
pirating  of  the  results.  Various  companit's 
would  publish  them  either  officially,  or  un¬ 
officially,  to  promote  their  product  and  sell 
short  the  opposition.  More  than  once  a 
tractor  with  some  dire  internal  problem 
would  grind  to  a  halt.  But  the  driver  would 
pitch  from  the  vehicle,  holding  his  belly 
and  writhing  in  agony.  A  panting  team  of 
works  officials  would  carry  him  groaning 
to  a  hospital.  The  team,  of  course,  was  too 
upset  to  continue  the  contest.  Late  that 
night  a  band  of  company  servicemen  would 
slip  in  to  overhaul  the  tractor.  Nothing  was 
wrong  with  the  driver.  His  acting  was  good, 
to  cover  deficiencies  in  his  machine. 

Bv  1919  the  attendance  at  these  demon- 


a  measure  of  the  forethought  that  went 
into  that  first  test  on  March  31,  1920. 

First  American  Tests 

Tractor  testing  in  the  Americas  began  in 
Canada  at  the  Winnipeg  Motor  Contest  in 
1908.  This  first  contest  was  a  crude  affair. 
The  various  engines  pulled  loads,  and 
plowed  some  ground,  and  the  judges  de¬ 
cided  which  was  best. 

L.  W.  Chase,  writing  about  these  early 
tests  in  1913,  said,  “The  competitors  con¬ 
sidered  that  first  contest  more  or  less  a  joke, 
not  even  considering  it  of  enough  import¬ 
ance  to  send  men  to  Winnipeg  to  look  after 
their  outfits.  But  the  motor  contest  devel¬ 
oped  until  it  became  so  important  that  no¬ 
body  but  the  best  engineers  were  sent  to 
take  charge  of  the  outfits  and  the  competi¬ 
tion.  Whole  office  forces  vacated  the  fac¬ 
tory  to  go  to  Winnipeg  and  keep  track  of 
their  outfits  and  the  others  in  the  contest. 

“A  peculiar  feature  was  noticed  in  1911. 
As  soon  as  an  outfit  commenced  to  hav^e 
trouble  the  crowd  commenced  to  assemble 
about  it.  The  reason  for  this  was  to  learn 
the  trouble  and  avoid  it  in  their  own  de¬ 
signs.”  The  average  cost  for  entrv'  at  Win¬ 
nipeg  was  about  $1800.  International  Har¬ 
vester  and  J.  1.  Case  both  had  tractors  in 
the  Winnipeg  tests. 
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SI  rations  had  begun  to  drop  ofT  substan¬ 
tially.  The  public  was  tired  of  watching 
field  tests;  the  newness  of  the  tractors  had 
worn  off,  and  in  many  cases  they  could  not 
see  or  analyze  the  data.  Many  of  these  na¬ 
tional  and  regional  competitions  were  dis¬ 
continued.  But  the  need  for  accurate  per-' 
formance  data  obtained  under  good  engi¬ 
neering  procedures  still  existed. 

There  were  other  pressures  for  a  good 
and  honest  test.  In  1919  the  National  Ve¬ 
hicles  Association  requested  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  make  tractor  tests. 
The  USDA  declined  because  members  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  felt  this  work 
should  not  be  done  by  the  Department. 

A  law  was  proposed  in  the  North  Dakota 
legislature  to  protect  fanners  who  felt  that 
their  tractor  was  not  giving  the  power 
claimed  by  the  manufacturer.  They  could 
have  the  tractor  tested  by  the  state  for  a 
small  fee,  and  if  the  tractor  did  not  de¬ 
velop  the  power  claimed  for  it  the  com¬ 
pany  could  be  fined.  This  rather  rough  law 
never  passed.  But  in  the  spring  of  1919  the 
Nebraska  Legislature  voted  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  to  set  up  a  tractor  test. 

Nebraska  came  by  its  tractor  testing 
bill  in  a  strange  way.  In  1915  a  Minn¬ 
eapolis  tractor  company  (not  Minneapolis- 
Moline)  hired  a  chief  engineer  whose  last 
name  was  Ford.  Not  long  after  his  employ¬ 
ment  this  enterprising  company  renamed 
its  tractor  “The  Ford  Tractor.”  The  com¬ 
pany  even  went  so  far  as  to  call  its  tractor 
the  Model  B.  (The  other  “Ford”  Company 
run  by  Henry’  Ford  had  not  at  this  time 
sold  an  agricultural  tractor.)  Henry  Ford 
produced  an  experimental  model  in  1906 
using  parts  from  the  Model  “K”  Ford  and 
hinder  wheels  in  the  rear.  When  Henry 
Ford  finally  marketed  a  tractor  he  called  it 
the  Fordson. 

A  fanner  near  Osceola,  Nebraska,  bought 
one  of  the  first  “Ford”  tractors.  It  did  not 


which  says  that  no  manufacturer  may  sell 
an  agricultural  tractor  in  the  state  of  Ne¬ 
braska  without  a  permit  from  the  State  Rail¬ 
way  Commission.  The  fee  for  the  test  is 
$800  plus  $30  per  horsepower  (horsepower 
here  is  the  old  taxable  horsepower  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  bore  and  number  of  cylinders). 


The  Tractor  Test 

The  manufacturer  delivers  the  tractor  to 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  where  the  engineers 
first  review  the  specifications  of  the  model 
such  as  the  size  of  the  tires,  the  battery,  the 
bore,  stroke,  the  radiator  capacity.  They 
drain  the  oil  out  of  the  tractor  and  put  in 
a  measured  amount  of  new  oil,  exactly  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  operator’s  handbook.  They 
attach  a  clock  to  the  tractor  which  records 
the  hours  the  engine  runs  and  then  they 
allow  the  manufacturer’s  representative  to 
operate  the  tractor  for  12  hours.  This  is  the 
preliminary  limber-up  run.  The  manufac¬ 
turer’s  operator  has  time  to  make  adjust¬ 
ments  and  get  the  tractor  into  good  condi¬ 
tion,  but  any  changing  of  parts  must  be 
mentioned  in  the  test  report. 


The  power  tests  are  recorded  on  a  dynamometer. 
The  power  take-off,  or  occasionally  belt  pulley, 
is  connected  to  the  dynamometer,  which  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  big  generator.  It  can  put  an  accurately 
measurable  load  on  the  tractor  engine.  From 
this  the  horsepower  can  be  calculated. 


take  him  long  to  find  out  it  was  a  poor 
machine.  W.  F.  Crozier  was  not  the  only 
farmer  to  have  trouble  with  the  so-called 
Ford  Tractor,  and  the  company  soon  went 
out  of  business.  But  Crozier  and  others 
came  to  the  staunch  belief  that  Nebraska 
farmers  should  be  protected  from  frauds  of 
this  kind.  He  ran  for  the  state  legislature, 
was  elected,  and  in  1919  introduced  the  bill 
which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
tractor  testing  station  at  the  University 
College  of  Agriculture. 

The  Nebraska  Legislature  had  the  help 
of  several  men  with  engineering  e.xperience 
when  they  wrote  the  law.  Two  of  these  men 
were  L.  \V.  Chase  and  O.  W.  Sjogren. 
Chase  was  head,  and  Sjogren  a  member,  of 
the  .Agricultural  Engineering  Department 
at  Nebraska  at  the  time  the  law  was  written. 
Sjogren  was  head  of  the  department  when 
the  tests  began.  It  was  important  that  these 
men  were  available  to  the  Nebraska  Legis¬ 
lature  to  make  sure  that  the  bases  of  the 
test  were  good  and  sound — sound  enough 
to  have  required  very  little  modification  in 
the  last  40  years. 

The  Legislature  passed  a  bill  in  1919 


pto  Tests 

The  first  series  of  tests  are  the  belt,  or 
power  take-off  tests.  These  are  done  inside 
the  building  using  the  tractor  belt  pulley, 
or  pto  to  drive  a  dynamometer.  (This  is  a 
large  electric  generator  which  can  put  an 
exact  load  onto  the  tractor  engine.  This 
load  can  be  measured  v’ery  accurately,  and 
the  engine  horsepower  calculated). 

Power  Take-off  Performance  —  First 
run — maximum  power  and  fuel  consump¬ 
tion.  The  engine  is  run  full  throttle  at  the 
manufacturer’s  rated  engine  speed  for  two 
hours,  to  show  the  maximum  horsepower 
of  the  tractor  engine. 

A  second  run  is  made  for  one  hour  at 
maximum  power  for  the  standard  power 
take-off  speed.  This  is  done  only  when  the 
manufacturer’s  rated  engine  speed  does 
not  turn  the  pto  at  the  standard  speed  of 
1000  or  540  rpm. 

Varying  Power  and  Fuel  Consumption 
Tests — These  are  six  runs,  each  lasting  20 
minutes.  These  runs  imitate  a  range  of 


Almost  identical  tests  were  given  the  Four-Drive 
tractor  in  1929  and  the  International  tested  almost 
30  years  later.  The  test  car  in  each  case  meas¬ 
ures  the  load  the  tractor  pulls  in  the  drawbar 
tests.  Other  tractors  are  pulled  in  gear  as  loads. 
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working  conditions  having  var\’ing  loads 
with  the  governor  controlling  the  engine 
speed. 

The  first  is  made  at  85  percent  of  the 
maximum  load  or  “torque”  calculated 
from  the  first  maximum  power  run.  This 
is  considered  an  average  “working”  load. 

The  next  run  is  on  minimum  load  to 
give  the  idling  speed  of  the  engine. 

The  next  is  at  one-half  of  the  85  per¬ 
cent  torque. 

The  fourth  is  at  maximum  power,  and 
this  should  give  somewhere  near  the  same 
result  as  the  maximum  power  run. 

The  fifth  run  is  at  one-fourth  of  the 
85  percent  torque. 

The  last  run  is  at  three-fourths  of  the 
85  percent  torque. 

The  average  of  these  six  tests  is  calcu¬ 
lated  and  recorded.  This  average  gives  the 
farmer  an  idea  of  normal  fuel  consump¬ 
tion,  for  average  farm  conditions. 

Drawbar  Performance 
Maximum  Power  with  Ballast — This 
test  is  run  w’ith  the  tractor  weighted  ftire 
liquid,  wheel  weights,  etc.)  to  give  the 
drawbar  performance  expected  by  the 
manufacturer.  It  is  run  in  every  gear  hav¬ 
ing  a  speed  under  15  mph,  unless  the  slip¬ 
page  of  the  wheels  exceeds  15  percent  for 
7  percent  for  track  layers'),  which  it  quite 
often  does  in  the  lowest  gears.  No  test  is 
accurate  with  high  wheel  or  track  slip.  The 
drawbar  pull  for  the  lowest  gear  tested  is 
the  maximum  pull  for  this  tractor  at  this 
weight  on  a  hard  surface. 

Varying  Power  and  Fuel  Consump¬ 
tion  WITH  Ballast  —  There  are  three 
divisions  in  this  test,  all  run  in  the  gear  that 
is  expected  to  be  used  most.  With  wheel 
tractors  they  choose  one  with  a  speed  of 
about  4  or  5  mph.  They  give  an  idea  of 
the  fuel  economy  of  the  tractor.  The  first 
run  is  at  the  maximum  available  horse¬ 
power — the  highest  horsepower  the  tractor 
ran  maintain  around  the  test  course  with¬ 
out  loss  of  speed.  This  lasts  10  or  2  hours. 
(One  endurance  run  for  10  hours  is  re¬ 
quired  by  law.) 

The  next  is  10  or  2  hours  at  75  percent 
of  the  pull  at  maximum  horsepower. 

The  last  is  2  hours  at  50  percent  of  the 
pull  at  maximum  horsepower. 

Varying  Drawbar  Pull  and  Travel 
Speed  with  Ballast — This  is  a  measure 
of  the  lugging  ability  of  the  tractor.  “Lug¬ 
ging”  is  the  ability  of  the  tractor  to  work 
through  tough  going.  The  engine  slows 
down,  the  drawbar  pull  increases,  and  the 
rough  patch  is  passed  without  changing 
gear.  The  first  test  is  at  maximum  power. 
Then  the  pull  on  the  tractor  is  increased 
so  as  to  reduce  the  speed  about  10  percent. 
The  tractor  pulls  harder.  For  five  succes¬ 
sive  steps  the  drawbar  pull  on  the  tractor  is 
increased  to  reduce  the  speed  about  10 
percent  or  a  total  of  50  percent  from  first 
to  last  run.  The  increase  in  drawbar  pull 
with  which  the  eYigine  responds  to  an  in¬ 
creased  load  gives  an  idea  of  how  well  the 
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tractor  will  work  through  a  tough  patch  of 
ground  during  field  work,  without  chang¬ 
ing  gear. 

Maximum  Power  Withoi’t  Ballast — 
This  test  gives  the  farmer  an  idea  of  how 
the  tractor  will  perform  without  any  addi¬ 
tional  weights  (except  for  the  weight  of 
the  driver) . 

The  Supervision  of  the  Test 
The  engineer  in  charge  of  the  test  is  L.  F. 
Larsen,  a  personable,  greying  engineer’s  en¬ 
gineer  who  has  worked  with  the  Nebraska 
test  since  1946.  “The  test  still  has  its  place.” 
he  explained  recently,  “in  controlling  ex¬ 
cessive  claims  and  discovering  weaknesses. 
Some  of  the  early  weaknesses  were  down¬ 
right  dangerous.  For  example,  in  Test 
Number  15  in  1920,  the  rejxirt  said,  ‘The 
morning  after  the  brake  test  had  been  com¬ 
pleted,  the  engine  was  started  in  the  usual 
way,  gained  speed  rapidly  and  after  only  a 
few  revolutions,  the  clutch  and  belt  wheel 
broke  into  many  pieces,  which  were  thrown 
in  various  directions.’  Although  the  early 
failures  were  more  frequent  and  sometimes 
hazardous,  we  still  have  breakdowns  today. 
Quite  recently  a  manufacturer  was  not  sat¬ 
isfied  with  4,600  pounds  of  pull  in  the 
maximum  piower  with  ballast  test.  They 
said  their  factory  tests  had  shown  at  least 
5,600  pounds  pull  and  asked  for  more  bal¬ 
last  to  be  put  on  the  tractor  to  reach  this 
higher  figure.  In  the  re-run  of  this  test,  one 
of  the  main  transmission  gears  broke,  and 
the  tractor  would  move  no  more.  We  even 
had  difficulty  towing  it.”  laughed  Lai-sen. 
“In  another  recent  test,  so  much  weight 
was  added  to  the  tractor  that  a  tire  slipped 
on  the  rim  and  tore  out  the  valve  stem.” 

Much  of  this  over-enthusiasm  for  high 
horsepower  and  high  drawbar  pull  figures 
in  the  Nebraska  test  comes  from  the  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  of  the  various  man¬ 
ufacturers.  They  naturally  want  the  high¬ 
est  figure  to  use  in  publicity. 

The  horsepower  of  a  tractor  is  quite  of¬ 
ten  misrepresented.  Last  year,  of  49  trac¬ 
tors  tested  at  Nebraska,  19  were  advertis¬ 
ing  at  least  one  more  horsepower  than  was 
observed  in  the  Nebraska  test.  One  Diesel 
model  advertised  as  an  80  horsepower 
tractor  (equipped  with  only  a  drawbar) 
actually  gave  40  horsepower  at  the  draw¬ 
bar.  Another  manufacturer’s  liquid  pe¬ 
troleum  gas  model  was  advertised  at  o\’er 
60  engine  horsepower,  and  in  the  Nebraska 
test  gave  under  47  horsepower  at  the  pto. 

A  confusing  range  of  figures  can  appear 
between  manufacturers’  tests  and  those 
run  at  Nebraska  because  horsepower  fig¬ 
ures  are  not  all  taken  in  the  same  way. 
Often  the  manufacturer  will  give  the 
horsepower  of  the  engine  without  ac¬ 
cessories;  that  is,  no  fan,  no  generator, 
no  hydraulic  units.  This,  of  course,  gives 
a  much  higher  horsepower  than  is  avail¬ 
able  in  the  field.  The  next  largest  figure  is 
the  horsepower  available  at  the  power 
take-off,  or  belt  pulley.  The  engine,  which 
is  dri\Tng  accessories  and  transmissions,  has 
less  pow’er  available  for  pto  use.  The  horse¬ 


power  at  the  drawbar  has  already  driven 
the  transmission,  and  lost  power  bt'causc 
of  wheel  slip.  It  is  the  lowest  figure  of  th<* 
three.  The  “naked”  engine  horsepower  as 
claimed  by  the  manufacturer  is  a  useless 
figure,  since  it  gives  little  idea  of  the  trac¬ 
tor’s  perfonnance.  The  pto  horsepower,  or 
the  drawbar  horsepower  are  the  only  fig¬ 
ures  that  can  be  used  by  a  farmer. 

LTsers  and  Makers 

Professor  L.  \\\  Hurlbut.  friendly,  talka- 
ti\  e  Chainnan  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Engineering  and  one  of  the  Board 
of  Tractor  Test  Engineers,  said,  “For  the 
40  years  of  the  test,  the  university  has  been 
aware  of  the  two  bodies  of  interest  in- 
v'oKed — the  buyer  and  the  manufacturer. 
They  both  have  a  diflerent  interest  in  the 
tests.  A  good  analogy,”  he  said,  “might 
be  made  to  a  field.  You  have  a  fence 
around  the  field,  and  the  area  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  The  outlook  of  the  manufacturer  is 
like  the  fence.  He  is  more  interested  in 
the  boundary  conditions,  the  ‘maximums,’ 
whereas  the  farmer  is  interested  in  the 
whole  range  of  operation  in  the  middle  of 
the  field.  The  maximum  horsepower  avail¬ 
able  and  the  maximum  drawbar  pull  are 
{Continued  on  page  lift) 

How  to  Interpret  a  Nebraska  Test 
The  report  on  every  tractor  tested  at  Nebraska 
is  printed  in  the  form  shown  in  miniature  below. 
On  the  opposite  page  is  an  explanation  of  the 
important  figures  recorded.  This  test  was  on  .i 
wheel-type  tractor,  with  rear-wheel  drive,  tested 
in  1939.  The  area  emphasized  with  a  yellow  tint 
is  the  heart  of  the  test  from  a  farmer’s  point  of 
view.  In  addition  to  the  performance  data,  a 
farmer  might  be  interested  in  the  specifications 
shown  on  the  right-hand  column  of  the  sheet 
below.  At  the  bottom  of  the  specifications  is  a 
note  on  repairs  and  adjustments  during  the  test, 
and  other  remarks.  The  reverse  of  the  test  sheet 
explains  the  test  report. 

A  single  copy  of  any  test  report  is  obtain¬ 
able,  free,  from  The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Engineering,  Tractor  Testing  Department, 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


By  Max  B.  Heppner 


Hilly- Brook  Ponds 

A  Wisconsin  beefman  shows  how  he  maintains  his  ponds  for 
protection,  profit,  and  pleasure. 


WISCONSIN  FARMERS  are  building  farm  ponds,  which  until  re¬ 
cently  were  a  rarity  in  the  land  o’  lakes.  Wisconsin  pond 
pioneers,  like  Stan  Herrling  of  Cross  Plains,  however,  can  call  on 
the  experience  of  nearly  a  million  farmers  in  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
tiy  who  have  built  and  enjoy  ponds.  In  turn,  many  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  come  to  Herrling’s  Hilly-Brook  Bar-Low  Ranch  for  his  ex¬ 
periences  as  a  pond  owner. 

Herrling  started  on  the  soil  and  water  conserv^ation  plan  that 
included  pond  building  five  years  ago,  because,  in  his  words, 
“these  200  acres  were  the  poorest,  most  rundown  land  in  the  town¬ 
ship.  The  fields  had  been  mined  with  row  crops  till  they  produced 
no  more  than  14  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre.” 

The  ponds  help  stop  runoff  water  on  the  hilly  farm  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  a  whole  valley  below.  The  Hilly-Brook  acres 
drain  into  the  Black  Earth  Creek  which  floods  dangerously  after 
a  heavy  rain.  As  the  first  of  a  series  of  small  ponds  to  stop  big 
floods,  Herrling’s  dams  will  hold  back  runoff  water  from  354  acres 
when  his  pond  plans  are  completed. 

“My  farm  is  all  conservation  farm,”  Herrling  explained  when 
describing  his  land  management  program.  “I  keep  80  acres  in 
woodland;  the  balance  is  in  meadow.  There  are  120  acres  of  it — 
all  cut  for  hay  and  silage.  Grass  is  what  should  always  have  been 
grown  here.  I  have  put  on  fertilizer — $2,000  worth  the  first  two 
years — and  all  the  lime  necessary.  Now  I  get  about  five  tons  of  hay 
to  the  acre,  and  I  doubt  that  there  are 
any  farms  in  the  county  that  can  beat 
our  record.” 

He  feeds  most  of  his  grassland  har¬ 
vest  to  some  150  top  grade  Herefords. 

He  has  heef  cut  to  order  under  the 
Hilly-Brook  label  for  customers  in  the 
area  around  Madison,  where  the  farm 
is  located. 

When  a  group  of  farmers  comes  to 
talk  ponds.  Herrling  likes  to  give  them 
a  general  idea  of  the  layout  before 
going  into  details. 

“See,”  he  explained  to  the  last 
group  that  came  by,  “the  ponds  start 
where  my  wife  is  sitting  under  that 
clump  of  trees.  Right  there  is  a  spring 
that  fills  my  trout  pond.” 

The  group  walked  over,  and  Herr¬ 
ling  tried  to  make  the  troat  jump  for 
some  feed  pellets.  Three  throws  failed 
to  produce  a  single  trout  snout.  Herr¬ 
ling  probably  figured  the  trout 
wouldn’t  go  for  a  fourth  pitch,  so  he 
continued  his  survey. 

A  two-acre  pond,  the  first  real  sky 
pond,  as  runoff  catchers  are  called,  lies 
helow  the  trout  pond.  Still  lower,  ma¬ 
chinery  idled  by  Sunday  rest  stood 
around  a  dry  excavation.  Soon  a  sec¬ 
ond  sky  piond,  five  acres  in  size,  will  be 
filling  there. 


The  introduction  was  quickly  followed  by  questions.  Like  Herr¬ 
ling,  the  future  pond  makers  in  Wisconsin  expected  to  have  con¬ 
servation  engineers  plan  their  new  water  and  to  have  contractors 
convert  the  blueprints  to  reality.  What  they  wondered  about  was 
— when  the  pond  is  built,  then  what?  What  about  rough  winds 
and  waves?  Or  burrowing  animals?  What’s  the  chance  of  a  water 
fight — not  boys  splashing  water,  but  a  legal  battle  over  damages? 
They  had  heard  silt  in  runoff  water  fills  ponds.  Did  it?  What  about 
landscaping,  taking  care  of  fish,  fighting  weeds? 

“In  a  well-built  pond,”  Herrling  began,  “you  hardly  have  to 
worry  about  these  things.  I  did  keep  an  eye  open  for  wind  and 
choppy  waves.  The  conservation  people  said  I  might  have  to  set 
some  stones  against  the  dam,  if  there  was  much  wash  during 
rough  weather.  Actually,  the  ponds  lie  low  enough  so  the  wind 
generally  blows  above  water  level.  Still,  I’ll  watch  for  waves  on 
the  five-acre  pond  after  it  fills.” 

If  the  dam  needed  some  protection,  it  would  not  be  hard  to  pro¬ 
vide.  Strips  of  stone  that  touch  or  ov'erlap  on  the  slope  where 
the  waves  hit  would  do  it.  This  rip-rap  would  stretch  from  6  to  12 
inches  above  the  water  level  to  24  inches  or  more  below  normal  fill. 

The  stones  could  also  afford  some  protection  against  muskrats. 
Pond  owners  don’t  want  muskrats  as  pets.  They  say  rat  poison 
with  warfarin  is  as  delicious  and  as  deadly  to  muskrats  as  to  barn 
rats.  One  man  even  suggests  dynamite —  not  to  blow  the  vermin 
up,  but  to  poison  them.  Dynamite 
sticks  are  dessert  to  a  muskrat. 

“Do  other  animals  bother  the  pond, 
Stan?”  a  visitor  asked. 

“Not  unless  you  mean  two-legged 
ones,”  said  Herrling,  whose  answers  are 
always  as  straight  as  his  look  when  he 
talks  to  you.  “People!  I’m  sorry  it  is 
that  way,  but  when  you  get  a  group  of 
them  together,  there  are  always  a  few 
inconsiderate  ones.  I  don’t  want  to 
keep  a  beautiful  spot  like  this  to  myself, 
and  I  share  the  beach,  the  boats,  the 
pier  and  other  gear  even  with  unin¬ 
vited  guests.  Last  Sunday  I  counted 
40.  What  was  discouraging  is  that 
when  they  left,  I  found  all  sorts  of 
trash  on  the  beach  and  a  mass  of  chairs, 
liferafts  and  other  gear  bobbing 
around  in  deep  water.” 

Herrling  tries  to  keep  people  from 
swimming  alone.  Liferafts  are  handy 
in  case  of  mishaps.  A  32-foot  pier  al¬ 
lows  a  far  reach  into  deep  water  if 
someone  needs  to  be  pulled  out.  Herr¬ 
ling’s  liability  arising  out  of  ownership 
of  the  ponds  is  covered  by  a  $200,000 
public  liability  policy  for  the  whole 
farm.  The  annual  premium  is  $56.50. 

Maintenance  of  the  ponds  requires 
very  little  work  and  expense.  The  acres 
{Continued  on  page  111) 


A  well-built  pond  comes  close  to  all  play  and  no  work. 
One  chore  is  constant  fishing  to  keep  from  overcrowding 
the  pond.  The  safest  boat  for  fishing  or  a  cruise  (left)  is 
one  with  air  compartments  that  keep  it  from  sinking  if 
capized.  Seining  (below)  shows  small  bluegills  of  uniform 
size,  a  sign  that  the  pond  is  overcrowded.  A  well-balanced 
pond  would  have  fish  of  varying  sizes,  both  bluegill  and 
bass,  with  very  few  or  no  tadpoles  or  crawfish. 


Limited  Integration 
in  Hogs 
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Essentially,  it  is  a  project  in  which  farm¬ 
ers  in  southern  Indiana,  a  poor  corn  grow¬ 
ing  and  feeding  area,  produce  quality, 
meat-type  feeder  pigs  which  the  Prodycers 
Marketing  Association  buys  and  immedi¬ 
ately  re-sells  to  feeders  in  the  central  and 
northern  parts  of  the  state.  These  feeders 
agree  to  use  the  feeds  and  supplements  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  Co-op,  which  is  jirepared 
to  furnish  these  materials  and  assist  in  ar¬ 
ranging  finances,  if  needed.  The  feeders  also 
agree  to  market  the  finished  hogs  through 
the  Producers  Marketing  Association. 

The  plan  is  simple;  but  it  offers  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  branch  out  in  many  directions. 
The  first  of  these  to  be  followed  up  was  the 
establishment  of  a  trade  name,  “Tend-R- 
Leen,”  under  which  it  is  hoped  all  pork 
from  quality  hogs  raised  and  fed  under  the 
“I  have  a  few  firm  convictions.  One  is  plan  will  eventually  be  marketed.  It  is  in- 

that  the  livestock  producer  must  raise  what  Alas,  poor  York !  He  was  meat-type  ;  and  look  tended  that  this  name  will  be  identified 
the  consumers  want.  This  also  means  that  about  the  man  who  product  from  the  time  it  goes  to 

if  the  product  costs  more,  the  consumer  .  He  did  a  lousy  joh  of  marketing  market  until  it  reaches  the  consumer’s  table, 

should  pay  for  it  and  the  producer  should  I  he  first  thing  a  quality  producer  must 

have  a  way  of  getting  most  of  this  increase  do  if  he  is  to  cash  in  on  his  efforts  is  to  iden- 

rathe;  than  seeing  it  dissipated  into  the  hands  of  the  middleman.  tify  his  product,”  Cummins  says.  “If  the  housewife  finds  every 

“I  am  also  convinced  that  hog  production  must  be  geared  to  a  time  she  buys  ‘Tend-R-Leen’  she  gets  the  same  tender,  tasty  pork 

steady  year-round  output  and  must  get  away  from  seasonal  gluts  without  a  lot  of  fat,  she  will  ask  for  it  by  name  and  she  will  also 

and  scarcities.  I  refuse  to  buy  the  hog  cycle  as  necessary.”  be  w'illing  to  pay  a  few  cents  more  for  it. 

With  that  philosophy  as  a  guide  Producers  Marketing  Associa-  “We  hope  eventually  we’ll  have  enough  producers  working  with 

tion  a  few  years  back  got  together  with  the  Indiana  Farm  Bureau  us  to  give  us  enough  volume  to  guarantee  a  packer  or  a  retailer,  or 

Cooperative  Association  to  set  up  a  plan  to  help  the  farmer  pro-  both,  a  known  quantity  and  quality  so  he  can  do  a  first-rate  job  of 

duce  quality  meat-type  hogs,  to  help  him  finance  the  operation  and  merchandising  and  we  can  pass  a  large  part  of  the  benefits  back  to 

to  provide  a  market  outlet  which  would  assure  him  a  return  com-  the  farmer  in  better  prices.” 

mensurate  with  his  increased  efforts  and  expenses.  While  in  the  The  “Tender-R-Leen”  hogs  bring  their  producers  50  cents  a 

vers’  broad  sense  this  might  be  called  a  limited  form  of  integration  hundred  premium.  From  this  2  cents  a  head  is  deducted  for  a  fund 

it  definitely  leaves  the  swine  grower  in  the  position  of  an  independ-  to  promote  the  production  of  “Tend-R-Leen”  pork, 
ent  operator  with  few  restrictions  on  his  decision  making.  It  will  The  Association’s  agreements  (they  are  not  referred  to  as  con- 

bear  watching  by  anyone  connected  with  the  hog  business.  tracts)  are  of  two  kinds,  a  Production  and  Marketing  Agreement 
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for  the  feeder  pig  producers:  and  a  Hog  Feeding  and  Marketing 
Agreement  for  the  feeders. 

Farmers  who  enter  into  one  of  the  feeder  pig  agreements  (many 
are  part-time  farmers)  must  also  abide  by  the  following  niles: 

1 )  Remove  needle  teeth  at  birth. 

2 )  Castrate  pigs  not  later  than  10  days  of  age. 

3)  Vaccinate  with  modified  \’accine  for  cholera  at  4  to  6  weeks 
of  age,  or  at  the  time  of  delivery'. 

4)  If  pigs  cannot  be  moved  to  clean  pasture  within  3  days  after 
birth,  producer  must  place  clean  sod  in  pens  for  pigs,  or  use 
some  approved  method  of  iron  medication,  or  both,  to  prevent 
anemia. 

.'))  Mark  gilt  pigs  weighing  3/2  pounds  or  more  at  birth  and  from 
large  litters  ( 10  or  more  farrowed)  for  possible  use  as  breeding 
stock. 

6)  Feed  full  allowance  of  “Faro-Ettes”  and  'or  “Creepettes”  until 
pigs  weigh  40  pounds. 

7)  Follow  a  program  of  sanitation  and  feeding  that  will  produce 
pigs  relatively  free  from  disease,  internal  and  external  parasites. 

8)  Have  facilities  adequate  for  the  number  of  sows  and  for  main¬ 
taining  clean  and  sanitary  quarters. 

Most  of  the  producers  are  on  twice  a  year  farrowing,  though 
some  farrow  every  other  month.  “We’d  just  as  soon  most  of  them 
didn't  get  into  year-round  farrowing,”  Cummins  says,  “until  we 
know  more  about  disease  control.  If  we  can  stagger  production 
between  farmers  we  can  whip  the  hog  cycle  just  as  efTectively  as  if 
eveiybody  went  to  multiple  farrowing.” 

The  Association  has  a  field  man  who  periodically  checks  on 
the  various  setups;  and  if  the  farmer  finances  his  livestock  through 
a  bank  or  a  PCA  he  will  be  subject  to  further  supervision  from  this 
source.  Still,  the  only  points  where  the  producers  really  surrender 
their  independence  are  in  the  selection  of  breeding  stock,  in  tying 
themselves  to  a  specific  feed  program,  and  in  agreeing  to  sell 
through  Producers  Marketing  Association. 

The  program  has  been  in  existence  just  two  years.  It  num¬ 
bers  several  hundred  cooperating  fanners.  Despite  the  severe 
break  in  hog  prices  last  fall  and  winter  the  only  feeder  pig 

{Continued  on  page  102) 


These  feeder  pigs  produced  in  southern  Indiana  under  contract  with  the 
Producers  Marketing  Association  of  Indianapolis  are  being  delivered  to 
the  Association  for  sale  to  hog  feeders  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  They  are 
the  produce  of  specially  selected  boars  and  sows.  When  ready  for  slaughter 
a  high  percentage  of  them  will  grade  up  to  Producers’  “Tend-R-Leen” 
specifications  and  command  a  premium  on  the  market.  Boar  testing,  as 
carried  on  in  modern  evaluation  stations  such  as  this  one  (left)  belonging 
to  the  Consumers  Cooperative  Association  of  Kansas  City,  is  an  integral 
part  of  any  program  to  get  the  producer  a  better  return  for  better  pork. 


Limited  Integration 
in  Hogs 

One  of  the  essential  points  swine  raisers  must  keep  in  mind  is  that  they  must 
produce  a  quality  product.  Meat-type  carcass  is  the  current  key-word  in 
the  industrs’.  But  just  as  important,  they  must  find  a  way  to  capitalize  on 
this  improved  product  and  get  a  better  return  when  they  market  it.  Pro¬ 
ducers  Marketing  Association  of  Indianapolis  has  a  program  going  that 
may  be  a  model  for  working  on  both  these  angles.  For  the  better  product 
they  contract  with  farmers  in  southern  Indiana  to  produce  select  feeder 
pigs  which  they  sell  to  feeders  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  These  feeders 
likewise  agree  to  follow  a  controlled  feed  program  and — this  is  where  the 
other  angle  comes  in — to  market  the  finished  hogs  through  the  Association. 
Hogs  which  grade  up  to  the  Association’s  “Tend-R-Leen”  standards  (a 
registered  name  for  a  quality  consumer  product)  command  a  premium. 
As  in  integrated  arrangements,  the  Association  selects  the  breeding  stock 
and  controls  the  feeding  program.  But  the  farmer  owns  the  livestock  and 
retains  the  right  to  make  most  of  his  management  decisions. 


For  all  crops ! 
GORMAN-RUPP 
IRRIGATION  PUMPS 


When  it  comes  to  sprinkler  irrigation  systems,  farmers  depend  on 
Gorman-Rupp  Irrigation  Pumps  to  get  the  best  soil  moisture  content 
for  finest  yields.  These  are  the  pumps  which  are  backed  by  the 
combined  experience  of  more  satisfied  users  than  for  any  other  make. 

0orman-Rupp  has  introduced  more  design  features,  year  after 
year — every  one  a  result  of  practical  field  experience.  Pumps  are 
designed  to  match  engine  power  for  top  performance — and  at  low 
operating  costs. 

Ask  your  Gorman-Rupp  Irrigation  Distributor  about  the  com¬ 
plete  package  units:  pump,  engine,  exhaust  priming  device,  strainer- 
ready  to  go  to  work  for  you.  Also  pumps  for  belt  drive  and  for  tractor 
P.T.O.  Or  write  direct. 


THE  GORMAN-RUPP  COMPANY 

305  Bowman  Street  Mansfield.  Ohio 

Gorman-Rupp  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  St.  Thomas,  Ontario 


LIMITED  INTEGRATION  IN  HOGS 
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producers  to  drop  out  were  three  who  left  fanning  completely. 

The  pig  producers  like  the  plan  because  it  has  given  them  a 
solid  marketing  program  as  well  as  a  better  product  to  sell.  For 
some  it  has  even  meant  a  brand-new  source  of  income.  The  feeders 
like  it  because  it  provides  them  with  a  reliable  source  of  healthy, 
quality  stock  with  good  feed  conversion.  They  know  where  they 
can  get  what  they  want  when  they  want  it. 

The  restrictions  on  the  selection  of  breeding  stock  are  to  insure 
the  production  of  meat-type  hogs  of  uniform  quality.  “The  fanner 
can  use  just  about  any  breed  he  desires,”  Cummins  explains,  “and 
if  he  has  gilts  or  sows  which  come  up  to  our  standards  he  can  keep 
them.  He  must  keep  a  minimum  of  10  brood  sows.  If  he  is  starting 
from  scratch  we  want  to  buy  his  gilts  for  him,  and  no  matter  how 
long  he  has  been  in  the  business  we  select  the  boars.” 

All  the  boars  used  are  performance  tested  stock  from  the  swine 
evaluation  stations  at  Purdue  or  Ohio  State.  This  past  spring  they 
were  costing  the  producers  about  $100  apiece.  The  Association 
feels  its  trained  men  who  have  constant  experience  in  buying 
breeding  stock  can  do  a  much  better  job  than  an  individual  who 
buys  only  a  few  times  a  year. 

“We  had  the  experience  once  of  sending  a  farmer  to  pick  up 
two  boars  we  had  bought  for  him,”  Cummins  says.  “The  man  we 
bought  them  from  had  another  boar  we  had  turned  down  for 
certain  defects.  This  breeder  was  a  first-class  salesman,  though, 
and  before  our  farmer  left  his  place  he  had  sold  him  this  rejected 
boar — as  a  real  bargain,  of  course.  After  that  experience  we  w'on’t 
even  let  our  customers  go  to  pick  up  their  stock.” 

Producers  Marketing  Association  takes  delivery  of  the  feeder 
pigs  every  other  week  throughout  the  year  at  Milltown  and  at 
Springville,  Indiana.  Forty  pounds  is  the  desired  weight.  Anything 
less  than  that  is  unacceptable.  A  formula  has  been  worked  out 
for  pricing  these  feeders  in  which  the  base  price  for  the  first  40 
pounds  is,  very  roughly,  twice  the  current  average  price  of  finished 
hogs.  All  weight  above  40  pounds  brings  the  top  market  price. 
For  example:  late  last  winter  these  feeders  were  bringing  24  cents 
for  the  first  40  pounds,  14  cents  (top  of  the  market)  for  all  over 
40  pounds.  Thus,  a  50-pound  pig  brought  $11  ($9.60  for  40 
pounds  plus  $1.40  for  10  pounds).  The  grower  pays  the  Associa¬ 
tion  a  flat  $1  per  head  service  charge. 

The  pigs  become  the  property  of  the  Association  but  are  imme¬ 
diately  resold  to  farmers  in  the  feeding  areas  of  the  state  at  the 
gross  price  plus  a  50-cent  service  charge,  which  charge  includes 
transportation  to  the  farm.  Thus  a  pig  which  brings  its  grower 
$1 1  will  sell  to  the  feeder  for  $1 1.50,  and  the  Association  collects  a 
total  of  $1.50  on  the  double  transaction. 

The  pigs  are  moved  to  farmers  who  can  handle  at  least  1 00  at 
a  time.  Occasionally,  arrangements  will  be  made  to  let  a  man  have 
as  few  as  50  on  a  trial  basis.  The  average  feeder  takes  200  to  300. 

At  all  times,  except  for  the  brief  period  the  Association  holds 
them  after  purchase  from  the  original  grower,  the  animals  are 
the  property  of  the  farmer.  Financing  of  the  livestock  is  usually 
handled  through  the  local  Production  Credit  Association,  or  bank. 

The  farmer  who  buys  tbe  feeder  pigs  signs  a  feeding  and  market¬ 
ing  agreement  in  which  he  agrees  to  follow  the  feeding  program 
recommended  by  the  Feed  Department  of  the  Indiana  Farm 
Bureau  Cooperative  and  to  use  their  feeds  and  supplements.  In 
turn,  the  Co-op  will  assist  in  arranging  finances,  if  needed. 

The  local  county  co-op  feedman  and  the  local  representative 
of  the  Producers  Marketing  Association  keep  an  eye  on  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  pigs  with  one  of  them  visiting  the  farm  frequently.  They 
are  available  for  advice  on  sanitation  and  disease  control. 

The  Association  does  not  encourage  confinement  feeding.  “We 
feel  it  aggravates  the  health  problem,”  Cummins  says.  “And  we 
are  finding  that  hogs  which  are  on  concrete  all  the  time  are  com¬ 
ing  up  with  bone  trouble,  particularly  in  the  legs.  Hogs  which 
have  a  chance  to  run  on  pasture  are  meatier,  too. 

When  the  hogs  reach  195  to  225  pounds  they  are  marketed 
through  Producers  Marketing  Association.  Those  which  grade  as 
meat-type,  Tend-R-Leen,  get  a  50-cents-a-hundred  premium. 
About  65  percent  of  the  market  hogs  finished  under  this  plan 


have  been  gradint^  up  to  the  specifications. 
This  grading  is  on  the  hoof.  This,  Cummins 
claims,  is  as  accurate  as  a  man  can  hit 
grading  carcasses  on  the  rail.  “We  are  80  to 
90  percent  correct,  as  we  know'  from  the 
cut-out  of  our  top-graded  hogs.  Our  blind 
spot  is  in  not  knowing  how  many  potential 
Tend-R-Leens  we  have  rejected.” 

In  the  last  analysis  it  is  the  percentage 
of  primal  lean  cuts — the  ham,  the  loin,  the 
Boston  butt  and  the  picnic — which  deter¬ 
mines  whether  a  hog  is  meat-type.  Back  fat 
and  length  of  carcass  mean  nothing  if  the 
animal  is  deficient  in  these  cuts.  The  whole 
controversy  over  pricing  superior  hogs  re¬ 
volves  around  this  jjoint.  As  one  observer 
put  it  recently.  “.Somebody  is  going  to  have 
to  work  out  this  business  of  buying  hogs  on 
the  right  basis.”  The  industry’  is  still  feeling 
its  way  toward  an  equitable  pricing  system. 

One  of  the  leading  packers,  for  example, 
is  now  buying  meat-type  hogs  on  the  prem¬ 
ise  that  the  average  200-pound  hog  will 
yield  33  ya  percent  primal  cuts.  Buyers  for 
this  plant  are  authorized  to  bid  an  addi¬ 
tional  25  cents  per  hundred  for  every  1 
percent  increase  in  estimated  yield  of  pri¬ 
mal  cuts  up  to  37j4  percent.  In  other 
w’ords,  they  can  pay  as  much  as  $1  more 
for  an  extra  good  meat-type  hog. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  representative  of 
one  of  the  big  farmer  marketing  organiza¬ 
tions  recently  commented  that  “When  hogs 
were  at  14  cents  the  packer  could  have 
paid  up  to  $2  a  hundred  more  for  the  extra 
good  ones  and  still  made  money. 

“Some  good  200-pound  hogs  will  yield 
as  much  as  39  percent  primal  cuts,”  he 
explained.  “This  would  give  78  pounds  of 
prime  cuts  as  compared  to  67  pounds  from 
a  hog  yielding  only  33^2  percent.  That’s 
an  11 -pound  difference.  At  60  cents,  the 
wholesale  price,  it  amounts  to  $6.60.  De¬ 
duct  about  80  cents  worth  of  lard  and  you 
still  have  a  margin  of  $5.80,  which  makes 
the  better  hog  worth  $2.90  per  hundred 
more  on  the  hoof.” 

The  question  is,  can  the  farmer  ev'er  get 
this  full  premium,  whatever  it  may  be.  And 
can  a  plan  like  the  Producer’s,  which  is 
now  getting  only  a  50-cents-a-hundred  pre¬ 
mium,  help  to  bring  it  about? 

“Our  goal,”  Cummins  says,  “is  even¬ 
tually  to  control  a  half  million  hogs.  When 
we  reach  that  point  we  can  swing  some 
weight  in  the  business  and  wield  some  real 
bargaining  power  for  our  producers.” 


CONTROlOF  MEN.  MACHINES, 
MAnRIAlS. 

IIVESTOGK 


ith  Commaire  Citizens  Band  Two-Way  Radio 
Only  $179.50  each,  list 

Send  for  literature 


Company  of  America  Old  Saybrook,  Conn. 


HAY  CONDITIONER 

mokes  your  hoy  a  new,  better  feed 


The  proof  piles  up:  Brillion  steel-roll-conditioned 

hay  is  better  hay-much  better  feed. 

Look  at  these  facts-and  the  agri¬ 
cultural  college  research  proof: 

FACT:  Brillion-conditioned  hay  will  be  greener, 
brighter,  less  likely  to  be  rained  on. 

PROOF:  College  research  (reported  in  Cornell 
University  Bulletin  #339)  shows  Brillion- 
type,  steel-roll-conditioning  which  splits  the 
entire  stem-made  hay  dry  down  hours  ahead 
of  crimped  hay. 

FACT:  Brillion-conditioned  hay  will  be  leafier. 

PROOF:  University  of  California  tests  (Paper 
#59-132)  show  only  insignificant  field  loss 
for  Brillion-type,  steel-roll-conditioning— 
only  1.1%.  Leaves  supply  high-value  protein, 
improve  palatability,  are  the  most  easily 
digested  part  of  hay.  Save  them,  with  the 
Brillion. 

FACT:  Brillion-conditioned  hay  will  be  better 
feed. 

PROOF:  Additional  agriculture  college  research 
with  various  conditioners  indicated  Brillion- 
type,  steel-roll-conditioned  hay  produced  15 
to  20  percent  greater  gains  per  hundred 
pounds  of  feed  fed.  The  reason:  laboratory 
analysis  showed  that  Brillion-type  steel-roll- 
conditioned  hay  tended  to  be  higher  in  pro¬ 
tein  and  lower  in  crude  fiber— better  feed. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  I 


The  Brillion  not  only  produces  the  best  feed,  but 
does  it  dependably,  trouble  free,  day  after  day, 
season  after  season.  Handles  heavy  hay,  weeds, 
stones,  trash;  doesn’t  plug  on  uneven  ground. 
This  built-in  Brillion  quality  is  the  reason-. 

•  ALL  FOUR  DRUMS  POWER  DRIVEN 
Non-powered  reels  on  ordinary  hay  conditioners 
rub  off  tender  leaves,  tear  and  clip  heads. 

•  FLUFFER 

Leaves  conditioned  hay  standing  tall  in  the 
swath.  Cuts  drying  time. 

•  SEALED-FOR-LIFE  BEARINGS 

Only  3  places  to  grease  on  the  whole  machine! 

•  BIGGER  DRUMS 

Large  diameter  drums  open  stems  gently,  with¬ 
out  clipping  tender  tips  and  leaves. 

•  LIGHT  DRAFT 

Any  one-plow  tractor  with  standard  PTO  can 
pull  the  well-engineered  Brillion. 


BRILLION  IRON  WORKS.  Inc. 

Brillion,  Wisconsin,  Dept.  HC-3-5 
Pleose  send  me  additional  informatian  on: 


Q  I  am  a  student 

(Write  name  and  address  on  margin.) 
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U  this 

OLD  FASHIONED 
FEED  HAULING 


OVER  500  FEEDERS  SWITCH 


TO  DAFFIN  MOBILE  MILLING  EACH  WEEK! 


Progressive  feeders  are  switching  to  their  local  Baffin 
Feedmobile  Service  because  they  get  the  benefits  of  complete 
grinding,  mixing,  molasses  blending  on  the  spot.  They  like  the 
time  and  work-saving  convenience  plus  the  dollars  saved  by 
eliminating  expensive  hauling. 


BE  PROORESSIVEI 

Start  to  switch  today  by 
sending  for  this  newly 
published  free  booklet. 
DAFFIN  MFG.  CO., 
3906  NORTH  PRINCE  ST., 
LANCASTER,  PA. 


MODERN 


MILLING  EQUIPMENT 


CONVENIENCE 

ECONOMY 

PROFIT 


CORN  HOBBYIST 

{Continued  from  page  86) 


SURE! 
We  Are 


ear  of  Tom  Thumb  about  the  size  of  an 
av'erage  thumb.  “This  doesn’t  make  much 
of  a  pop,”  he  said,  “and  the  grain  is  very 
small,  but  it’s  the  best-flavored  popcorn  in 
the  world.  This  Bear’s  Paw  is  an  old  New 
England  corn,  and  it’s  called  Bear’s  Paw 
because  it  looks  like  the  paw  of  an  animal. 
The  Strawberry  corn  is  the  most  beautiful 
corn  you  can  imagine,”  he  said.  “Note  the 
deep  crimson  color  and  the  translucent 
grain.” 

Mr.  Keysor  reluctantly  left  popcorn  and 
went  on  to  flint.  “I  have  two  varieties  of 
flint  corn,”  he  said.  “The  Yellow  Long¬ 
fellow  and  the  mixed  colored  Rainbow. 
This  is  a  very  hard,  flinty  corn,”  he  said. 
The  grains  do  not  shrink  when  the  corn 
dries.  It’s  not  very  well  thought  of  for  ani¬ 
mal  food  because  it’s  so  flinty  and  a  good 
deal  passes  through  animals  when  they 
eat  it. 

“I  grow'  six  varieties  of  dent  com,  which 
was  the  old  standby  of  farmers  before  hy¬ 
brids  came  in.  Dent  corn  made  the  Com 
Belt  and  has  been  the  staple  feed  for  cattle 
and  hogs  and  people  since  the  Indians  gave 
com  to  the  w'hite  man.  Few  people  know 
that  dent  corn  is  not  always  yellow.  It  comes 
in  a  variety  of  colors,  and  some  of  it  is  very 
beautiful.  The  fact  is,  an  ear  of  Blue  Clar- 
age  is  the  most  beautiful  ear  of  com  in  the 
world.” 

I  had  become  accustomed  by  this  time 


Demand! 


W*  finish  qnieksr  it  Hanfiitr  Wii(hts. 

Wi  hast  mart  anifsraiily  —  lass  ‘‘tiil'andars”. 

Wa  iiradaea  a  eareatt  datirad  by  yaekar  and  eantnniar. 
Wa  alia  thaar  yaad  »aal. 

Make  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  your  choice. 
Write  — 

AMERICAN  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 

Stuart,  Iowa 


FARM  BOOKS 


Write  for  Free  Catalogue  Listing  Over 
200  Titles  in  the  Agricultural  Field. 

THE  FARM  BOOK  STORE 

c/o  THE  FARM  QUARTERLY 
22  E.  12th  Street 
Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 


Lightning  never  has  de- 
,  stroyed  any  building  fully 
,  -^0  protected  by  Security 

System.  Protects  against 
KADjuk  dangers  from  metal 

iL  piping,  air  ducts,  etc.  Low 

^BUILDINGS  points,  almost  invisible. 

i;  Most  durable  materials 

i/'  used,  all  UL  approved. 

Green  Guard  Capacitor 

holds  lightning  surges  to  " 

less  than  line  voltage.  Pre*  K  FOR^  * 

vents  damage  to  water  .  - 

heaters,  ranges,  lamps,  ftBCTRtCAl^P 

motors.  Approved  by  taBDl  I 

Underwriters  Laboratories, 

Inc.  Nothing  to  arc  or  burn. 

Guaranteed  five  years.  ’’-  I  *  ’ ’ 

Send  for  full  story  of  2-woy  protection. 

Security  Mfg.  &  Contracting  Co.,  Burlington  5-0,  Wis. 


OLENTANGY  CHAROLAIS 

FIRST  HERD  IN  THE  MIDWEST 


Lightning  Protection  in  the  Modern  Manner 
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to  Mr.  Keysor’s  quaint  habit  of  calling  a 
number  of  ears  “the  most  beautiful  ear  of 
com  in  the  world.”  In  spite  of  the  contra¬ 
diction,  I  somehow  agreed  with  him. 

He  continued :  “In  addition  to  the  Blue 
Clarage,  I  have  the  old,  w’ell-known  Yellow 
Dent,  the  Western  White  called  Silver  King, 
the  old-fashioned  Southern  Hominy  corn 
called  Hickory  King,  the  Calico  or  Bloody 
Butcher,  and  the  Indian  Red.  The  Indian 
Red  Dent  used  to  be  called  kissing  corn 
because  it  was  the  occasional  ear  of  red 
corn  that  gave  the  finder  the  privilege  of 
kissing  the  girl  of  his  choice  at  a  husking 
bee.  Calico  and  Indian  Red  occasionally 
popped  up  as  sports  with  yellow  corn. 

“I  have  only  one  variety  of  soft  or  flour 
corn,  but  this  one  variety  comes  in  colors, 
blue  (a  deep  blue,  almost  black),  white, 
and  pink,  and  sometimes  in  mottled  grey 
when  it  is  cross-pollinated.  This  was  the 
old  standby  of  the  Indians,  and  it’s  still 
grow’n  in  the  Southwest  by  the  Navajos.  It’s 
easy  to  grind  and  has  a  fine  flavor. 

“I’ve  saved  the  best  for  last.”  Mr.  Key- 
sor  said,  “and  that’s  Pod  Corn.”  He  pulled 
a  carton  from  under  a  work  bench  and  be¬ 
gan  to  lay  out  color  variations  in  rows  on 
the  barn  floor.  “There  is  only  one  variety 
here,  but,  as  as  you  can  sec,  the  colors 
range  from  a  deep  purple  to  white,  and 
from  a  light  tan  to  a  deep  brown.  The  seed 
for  this  corn  was  a  single  ear  grown  in 
Kentucky.  The  grains  are  fairly  large,  but 
the  ears  are  small  and  a  good  yield,  with 
husks  on  it,  is  about  15  bushels  to  the  acre. 
It  makes  good  cow  feed  because  the  rough- 
age  is  built  in.  The  botanists  say  it’s  prob¬ 
ably  the  granddaddy  of  all  varieties.” 

We  reluctantly  tore  ourselves  away  from 
the  corn  and  Mr.  Keysor  took  me  out  and 
showed  me  his  corn  patch  of  three  or  four 
acres  of  bottom  land  along  the  creek.  He 
had  cut  it  all  by  hand  and  hauled  it  to  the 
barn  with  the  exception  of  some  “lazv” 
corn  which  grows  along  the  ground  like  a 
vine.  The  stalks  were  still  in  the  field,  but 
he  had  taken  off  the  ears.  “I  grew  a  stalk 
of  corn  here  this  year  that  was  15  feet  tail,” 
he  said.  “It  was  a  white  hybrid  ensilage 
corn  and  I  didn’t  give  it  any  particular 
care.  They  have  grown  com  28  feet  tall  in 
Iowa,  and  I  think  I  could  do  just  as  well 
here  if  I  tried.  I  have  a  lot  of  varieties  of 
stalk  here — popcorn,  dw^arf  corn,  tall  corn, 
and  corn  that  trails  along  the  ground,  but 
I  am  not  as  much  interested  in  tiiat  angle 
as  I  am  in  the  grain.” 

I  asked  Mr.  Keysor  if  he  had  any  trouble 


•  BUY  PROVEN  CHAROLAIS  ! 

•  BUY  OLENTANGY  CHAROLAIS  ' 

Our  Performance  Registry  International  records  are  posi* 
tive  proof  of  the  amazing  growth  of  Olentangy  Farm 
Charolais.  According  to  P.R.I.  standards*  we  have  weighed 
ALL  of  our  bulls  at  205  days  of  age.  The  average  has 
been  682  pounds.  Other  outstanding  growth  records  of 
Olentangy  Farm  Charolais  have  proved  their  gaining 
ability. 

Buy  proven  Olentangy  Charolais  bulls  and  boost  your  calf 
weaning  weights  from  15yo  to  25%.  Write  for  Brochure.  | 
Frozen  semen  ovailoble  from  our  progency  tested  herd  sire. 
Service  age  Reg.  Chorolais  and  Charolais  Crossbred  Bulls.  i 

I 

L.  A.  DEMOREST  &  SONS 
3  milM  Eatt  af  WalEa,  Ohio  SA  C-3SII— SA  (-3129  j 

CHARTCR  MEMRCe  AMCRICAN-INTCRN.  CHAMOLAIS  ASSOC. 
MCMOEA  eCAFOeiWANCC  REOISTRY  INTEKNATIONAL 


Get  the  DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 
on  17-day  FREE  TRIAL... 


•  ••and  don’t  pay  a  cent,  if  you  are  not  completely  satisfied 

There  are  many  folks  who  have  never  had  a  chance  to  examine  the  complete  DOANE  AGRICULTURAL 
DIGEST.  Perhajss  you,  like  many  others,  are  reluctant  to  m<tke  a  major  purchase  without  first  seeing  what  you 
are  buying.  This  is  the  reason  for  this  special  17-day  FREE  TRIAL. 

As  this  business  of  farming  becomes  more  and  more  complicated,  the  need  for  good,  reliable  marketing  informa¬ 
tion,  production  information,  management  information  is  a  MUST.  Now,  with  this  17-day  FREE  TRIAL 
you  can  judge  for  yourself  just  how  practical — how  helpful — how  profitable  the  DOANE  AGRICULTURAL 
digest  can  be.  See  why  thousands  of  farm  owners  and  operators  in  all  parts  of  the  country  read  and  rely 
on  the  DIGEST.  See  why  bankers,  Vo- Ag  teachers,  county  agents  look  first  to  the  DIGEST  for  unbiased  facts, 
analyses  and  interpretations  on  all  phases  of  agriculture. 

If,  at  the  end  of  the  17-day  FREE  TRIAL,  you  are  not  completely  satisfied,  return  the  DIGEST  and  it 
won’t  cost  you  a  cent.  Could  anything  be  more  fair? 

Get  this  400  page  permanent  REFERENCE  VOLUME 

13  major  sections... a  complete  ENCYCLOPEDIA  for  profitable  farming 
all  in  one  easy-to-use  loose-leaf  binder  (beautiful,  long-lasting  vinyl!) 


I— PRICI  AND  OUnOOK 

"Wh«n  to  Soil  &  Buy"  (eurront  monthly  ro* 
port  on  livostock  ond  crops) 

"This  Month  in  Wodiington" 

"1960  Form  Prko  Outlook'* 

"Controct  Forming'* 

100— CROPS 
"Com  Storogo  Costs" 

**A  Survoy  of  Whoot  Growing  Mothods** 
"Soil  Compoction" 

“Crop  Vorioty  Rocommondotions"  (covors  oil 
crops*  steto-by*stoto) 

300— LIVISTOCK,  DAIRY,  POULTRY 
"Foodor  Cottlo  Buying  Guido" 

"Tho  Ooono  Doiry  Systom" 

"ConAnoment  Hog  Raising'* 

"Businoss  of  Egg  Production" 

900— BUILDINGS,  MACHINIRY, 
IQUIPMINT 

"Form  Machinery  Dovolopmonts" 

"1960  Machinery  Custom  Rotes" 

"Planning  Your  Farmstead" 

"Grain  Drying" 

"Tractor  Test  Results" 


400— LIASIS,  TAXIS,  SOOAL 
SICURITY 

"Modernizing  Form  looses" 
"Corporate  Farming" 

"Farmer's  Income  Tex" 
"Depredotion" 

"Social  Secstrity  in  Forming" 


500— FARM  MANAOIIMINT 

"Introduction  to  linear  Progromming" 
"Economics  of  Feed  Substitution" 
"Dairy  Livestock  Feed  Requirements" 
"Soving  Labor  in  Crop  Production" 


400— SOILS,  PiRTIUZIRS, 
IRRIGATION 

"Testing  Soils  and  Crops" 

"Fall  Nitrogen  Applicotion" 
"Chonges  in  Fertilizer  Placement" 
"Liquid  Manure  Handling" 

"Better  Irrigotion  Management" 

700— WIATHIR,  TYPIS  OP 
FARMING 

"Weather  and  Crops" 

"Frost  and  Crops" 

"Ronge  Livestock" 

"Wheat  ond  SmoH  Grains" 


SOO— CHIMICALS,  WIIDS,  INSICTS 
"Chemical  Weed  Control" 

"New  Developments  in  Ag  Chemicols" 

"Fly  Control" 

"Principal  Poisonous  Plonts" 

900— GOVIRNMINT  AND  LAW 

"Pority  and  Parity  Prices" 

"What  You  Should  Know  About  the 
Miller  Bill" 

"The  Pockers  ond  Stockyords  Act" 

1000— CRIDIT,  LAND  VALUBS, 
APPRAISING 

"How  to  Buy  o  Form" 

"Form  Land  Price  Trends" 

"Form  Lond  Appraisal  Methods" 
"Agriculturol  Zoning"  * 

"Our  Commercial  Bonking  System" 

1100— DIUCTORIIS,  GINIRAL 
"Form  Language"  (o  glossory  of 
terms  frequently  used) 

"Directory  of  livestock  Assodations" 

1300— INDIX 

A  12-page  alphobeticol  index  of  oN  subiects 
covered  in  the  DIGEST— brought  up  to  dote 
each  Jonuory. 


Only  a  few  of  the  reports  ore  listed — space  does  not  permit  listing  all  400  pages 

Plus. ..twice-monthly  Reports  to  keep  the  DIGEST  always  up-to-date 


All  13  sections  listed  above  are  constantly  being 
revised  and  strengthened.  Twice  each  month  (on  the 
2nd  and  16th)  a  group  of  Digest  reports  is  issued — 
new  and  timely  information  to  keep  you  informed 
on  what's  new  in  farming  and  ranching.  The  new 
pages  are  easily  slipped  into  your  permanent  refer¬ 
ence  volume — outdated  material  can  be  quickly  dis¬ 
carded.  Never  before  has  so  much  useful  and  vital 
farm  management  and  marketing  information  been 
packed  into  a  single  book! 


|l 


Yes  ...  send  me  immediately 


Send  check  or  M.O.  for  S20  with  order  and  get  a 
FREE  copy  of  “DOANE  IDEAS  ON  FARM  BUILD-  f— , 

INGS"  . . .  80-page  book  packed  with  money-saving  tips  I _ I 

on  the  construction  and  use  of  buildings  . . .  pves  capaci¬ 
ties  for  livestock,  crop  and  machinery  storage.  (This 
book  regularly  sells  for  33.00.) 


DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  INC. 
Box  7467,  5142  Delmar  Blvd. 

St.  Louis  8,  Missouri 

SMd  400-page  DOANE  AGMCUITURAI  DIGEST 
REFERENCE  VOLUME  phis  twIce-monlMy  reports  for 

one  year . $20.00 

(Bonus  offer  included  if  payment  enclosed) 

Send  twice-monthly  DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 

reports  ONLY  for  one  year . $12.90 

Send  twice-monriily  DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 
reports  ONLY  for  six  months . $7.00 

Payment  Enclosed  Bill  Me  Later 


NAME 


ADDRESS . . . . 

CITY . ZONE . STATE . . 
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New  Holland  Model  765  Grain  Dryer  (585-bu8hel 
capacity)  dries  your  small  grains  to  highest  market 
quality.  Easy  to  move  where  you  need  it  most! 


Best  way  to  dry 
your  small  grains 
to  top  quality! 

New  Holland’s  big  Model  765  Grain  Dryer  dries 
your  choicest  grain  to  perfection!  Ideally  suited  to 
normal  year-in,  year-out  operation  because  it’s  got 
the  built-in  reserve  you  need  for  even  the  toughest 
drying  jobs! 

Check  these  outstanding  features: 

•  Uniform  air  distribution  and  continuous  circulation 
of  grain  for  top-quality  drying  at  safe  temperatiu^. 

•  Patented  bucket  elevator  design  eliminates  grain 
damage;  lets  you  handle  up  to  53  tons  per  hour. 

•  High  drying  capacity  keeps  up  with  fast  harvesting. 

•  Sectionalized  drying  bin  lets  you  dry  either  large  or 
small  batches  fast  and  efficiently. 

•  Handy  control  center  puts  all  electric  and  fuel  ad¬ 
justments  at  yom-  fingertips. 

•  Automatic  signal  light  system  gives  you  a  quick 
checkup  on  overall  performance. 

See  your  New  Holland  deeJer  for  aU  the  details. 
Check  over  the  350-bushel  Model  735  Dryer,  too. 
Both  are  available  in  electric-  or  tractor-driven 
models.  Easy  to  own,  too— with  your  New  Holland 
dealer’s  flexible  finance  plan.  For  information,  write 
New  Holland  Machine  Company  Division  of  Sperry 
Rand  Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


New  Houand 

“fi'/st  in  Gtnssland  Fatming" 


with  cross-pollination  since  the  rows  of  the  different  varieties  were 
planted  in  the  standard  width.  “Not  very  much,”  he  said,  “be¬ 
cause  most  of  them  have  widely  different  maturing  dates.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  isolate  them  here  in  this  area  because  the  wind 
w'ould  bring  some  pollen  in  from  neighboring  farms.  This  lazy  corn 
matured  about  the  same  time  as  my  sweet  com  this  year,  and  I  had 
a  rather  confused  mixture.  Once  in  a  while  when  maturing  dates 
are  about  the  same  I  will  get  some  cross  pollination,  but  those 
crosses  are  interesting  too.  I  haven’t  found  that  the  popcorns  cross- 
pollinate  with  the  other  varieties  to  any  great  extent.” 

Mr.  Keyser  does  not  commercialize  his  hobby  at  all.  “Norman 
spends  all  his  time  with  that  com,”  his  wife  said  with  a  faint  note 
of  complaint,  “and  he’s  never  made  a  cent  out  of  it.  He  gives  it 
all  away  and  even  forces  it  on  people  who  don’t  want  it.”  Mr. 
Keysor  explained  that  he  got  as  much  joy  out  of  seeing  other 
people  appreciate  his  corn  as  he  got  out  of  it  himself.  man 
writes  a  poem,”  he  said,  “and  he  wants  other  people  to  read  and 
j  enjoy  it.  I  feel  the  same  way  about  my  corn.”  He  arranges  a  display 
for  fairs  and  farm  gatherings,  and  will  stand  by  the  booth  all  day 
long  answering  questions  and  giving  away  samples.  He  corresponds 
and  trades  corn  with  other  hobbyists. 

Mr.  Keysor  can  talk  com  24  hours  a  day  and  forget  to  eat.  “The 
rows  of  grain  on  an  ear  are  always  even,”  he  said.  “The  number 
of  rows  vary  from  8  to  16,  go  as  high  as  18.  A  Navajo  Indian  once 
told  me  that  he  knew  of  a  tribe  in  Oklahoma  that  had  a  com  with 
an  odd  number  of  rows,  but  I  think  he  was  spoofing. 

“To  my  mind  the  best  eating  corn  is  Country  Gentleman,  and 
the  best  corn  for  parching  is  a  sweet  corn,  not  the  flour  com  or  the 
dent.  We’ve  tried  out  most  of  them,  except  Pod,  and  the  Country 
Gentleman,  we  think,  beats  them  all  as  eating  com.  We’ve  popped 
all  the  poppers  too.  My  wife  and  I  aren’t  much  on  eating  any  kind 
of  corn  as  far  as  that  goes.  To  my  mind  com  is  for  looking  at — food 
for  the  soul  you  might  say.” 


Hay  MATE* 

SAVES  TIME  — CUTS  LABOR  COSTS 


Cuts,  Conditions,  Windrows  Hay 

ALL  IN  ONE  OPERATION 


HAYMATE  cuts  hay  cleanly,  thoroughly  conditions  it  for  fast  curing, 
piles  it  into  loose,  fluffy  windrows  for  easy  baler  pick  up.  It  cuts  hay¬ 
making  time  one  to  two  thirds— saves  both  time  and  labor  costs. 
HAYMATE’s  spring  steel  swinging  blades  cut  o  five-foot  swath  in  any 
kind  of  hoy— on  rough  or  smooth  land.  Converts  to  standard  cutter  in 
30  minutes.  Mode  for  power  lift  or  pull  tractors.  Power  take-off  fits 
oil  popular  tractors.  Lists  under  $300  at  factory. 

Giant  cutter  line  includes  1 6  models  with  cutting 
widths  from  48  inches  to  1 2  feet.  Write  Dept.  Q. 


P.  O.  BOX  2050 


CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEXAS 
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PASTURES  FOR  CALVES 

{Continued  from  paoe  73) 

afl'ord  to  tie  up  your  land  in  summer  pas¬ 
ture  or  double  cropping.  Some  fellows  sow 
millet  and  Sudan  grass  for  summer  pasture. 
This  not  only  throws  them  late  with  their 
winter  seeding  but  uses  up  a  lot  of  moisture 
they’d  be  better  off  conserv  ing. 

“VVe  prepare  right  around  a  thousand 
acres  for  winter  grazing  and  small  grain, 
about  half  of  it  for  the  calves,  the  balance 
for  the  dairy  herd  or  for  cash  grains,  and 
that  takes  time.  We  shoot  for  an  August  20 
deadline  for  starting  to  plant  and  we  give 
ourselves  two  months  to  get  ready.  Those 
are  the  two  busiest  months  for  us.” 

First  step  is  to  rip  open  the  field  to  a 
depth  of  about  12  inches  with  an  orchard 
tiller  or  field  cultivator.  This  loosens  the 
ground  so  it  can  be  worked  all  summer  and 
opens  it  to  increase  the  insoak  of  rain.  j 

Next  ojteration  is  a  going  over  with  a 
heavy  harrow  or  a  disk  plow;  then  comes  a 
light  harrow  and  drag. 

“The  idea  is,”  says  Weakley,  “we  start 
with  a  deep  cultivation,  then  keep  working 
lighter  and  lighter  until  we  have  a  firm 
seedbed.  Sitrnrner  fallow  is  another  of  our 
objectives  to  conserve  every  possible  bit  of 
rnoistirre  for  the  itse  of  our  seedlings.” 

On  the  twentieth  of  August  planting 
starts,  “even  if  it’s  dr\’  as  dust.”  The  C’un- 
ningharns  figure  September  1  is  the  ideal 


all  around 
the  farm... 


THERE*s  A  Myers 

FOR  EVERY 
SPRAYING  JOB 


date,  but  with  their  large  acreage  they  must 
start  early  so  they  can  complete  the  work 
not  later  than  the  twentieth  of  Septerirber. 

Their  seed  rni.xture  consists  of  3  bitshels 
of  oats  per  acre,  30  jjounds  of  rye  grass  and 
10  pounds  of  either  reseeding  crimson 
clover  or  button  clover.  “W’e’re  heavy  on 
the  hand  that  opens  the  seed  drill,”  Rut¬ 
land  comments.  The  oats  are  for  early 
grazing.  The  grass  and  clover  are  gootl 
insurance  in  case  something  happens  to  the 
oats  and  they  also  come  on  strong  in  the 
spring.  The  crimson  clover  and  rv-e  grass 
and  button  clover,  once  established,  do 
not  have  to  be  sown  again  for  several  years. 

The  oats  are  sown  with  a  drill  which 
also  distributes  the  starter  fertilizer.  The 
rye  grass  and  clover  are  put  down  with  a 
cultipacker-seeder.  The  drills  are  hitched 
two  to  a  tractor  to  stay  ahead  of  the  culti- 
packer  and  with  this  arrangement  the  seed¬ 
ing  proceeds  at  a  rate  of  about  50  acres  a 
day  and  is  completed  by  September  20.  By 
the  middle'  of  October  the  pastures  are 
ready  for  action  and  there  had  better  be 
some  livestock  around  to  put  them  to  work. 
If  the  oats  ever  joint  they  are  finished. 
When  they  are  grazed  after  that  they  do 
not  recover.  The  Cunninghams’  complete 
cost  this  past  year  for  land  preparation, 
seed  and  fertilizer  ran  $27  per  acre. 

There  is  a  saying  among  the  winter  graz¬ 
ing  fraternity  that  “fertilizer  is  the  cheapest 
feed.”  The  Cunninghams  are  in  complete 
agreement  with  this  sentiment.  “You  can’t 
skimp  on  fertilizers  on  these  southern  soils,” 
they  warn.  “If  you  can’t  ante  up  on  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  you’d  better  stay  out  of  the  game.” 

Three  hundred  pounds  per  acre  of  13- 


2TR  ALL  PURPOSE  SPRAYER 

Self  contained,  with  pump  mounted  on  trailer  drawbar. 
Ruggedly  built,  easy  to  handle,  this  compact  sprayer  de¬ 
livers  low  cost  protection  on  a  wide  range  of  spraying  jobs. 

See  Your  Myers  Sprayer  Dealer  Now  for  complete 
information  and  prices  on  these  new  sprayers,  or  write 
to  Myers  for  free  booklet  M-1514. 


Myers 


The  F.E.BfyBr8  ft  Bro.Ca. 


ASHLAND,  OHIO 


KITCHENER,  ONTARIO 


There’s  a  Myers  sprayer  tailored  for  your  farm  spraying 
jobs.  Pressures  from  30  to  800  lbs.,  capacities  from  6  to  50  gpm. 

One  Myers  sprayer  does  many  different 
spraying  jobs.  PTO  or  engine  powered, 
for  gun  or  boom  spraying. 

It’s  easy  for  you  to  select  exactly  the 
right  sprayer.  Your  choice  of  tractor 
mounted,  traOer  and  skid  models.  . 


MORE  PORK 
FASTER 


TESTED  BOARS 


CONNER  PRAIRIE  FARMS 

R.  R.  4  Noblesville,  Ind. 


13- 13  are  put  on  at  seeding.  Another  200 
pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate  are  applied 
shortly  after  the  seedlings  break  through 
the  surface ;  and  the  field  gets  another  top¬ 
dressing  of  100  pounds  of  ammonium  ni¬ 
trate  late  in  February  to  get  the  spring 
growth  off  to  a  good  start.  A  rule  of  thumb 
says  one  pound  of  nitrogen  will  provide  one 
cow-day  of  grazing.  For  calves  it  should 
provide  grazing  for  2/2  to  3  days. 

Lime  is  applied  as  its  need  is  indicated  by 
soil  tests.  It  is  disked  in  at  least  two  months 
before  planting  time. 

One  of  the  details  insisted  upon  by  the 
Cunninghams  is  that  the  phosphorus  in 
their  fertilizers  be  in  a  water-soluble  form. 
Experiment  station  tests  indicate  that 
phosphorus  obtained  from  materials  hav¬ 
ing  50  to  60  percent  water  solubility  is 
about  twice  as  effective  as  that  from  ma¬ 
terials  of  lower  solubility.  This  is  partic¬ 
ularly  true  with  oats  when  the  fertilizer  is 
drilled.  The  adv’antage  seems  to  be  lost 
when  the  fertilizer  is  broadcast  and  disked 
in.  With  drilling  there  is  less  mixing  with 
the  soil  and  the  fertilizer  is  in  a  better 
position  to  get  the  plants  off  to  a  fast  start. 
Phosphorus  sources  high  in  water  solubility 
include  liquid  phosphates,  ammonium 
phosphate,  and  ordinary  concentrated 
superphosphate. 


NEWI  ALL-SniL 
BUNK  FEEDER  i 


At  last!  You  can  own  a 
big  capacity,  fast  unload¬ 
ing,  long  lasting  all-steel 
bunk  feeder  for  less  than 
most  ordinary  wood- 
box  unloaders! 


Also  available  in  rear 
unloader — with  or  without 
power  beaters. 


125  to  325  Cu.  Ft.  Capacities  With 
Giant  4-Bar  Beater  to  Every  Panel 


4-bar  power  beaters  thoroughly  mix-in  feed  supplements 
or  preservatives  .  .  .  exclusive  Convey-O-Matic  all-steel 
floor  floats  the  load  .  .  .-can’t  pack,  won’t  clog. 

•  Full  length,  steel  link  conveyer  floor.  o  High  speed  cross  conveyor  gives  3  to 

O  Completely  self-cleaning,  self-  4  ft.  “gun-shot"  delivery.  Extension 

oligningp  rust  and  corration  rasittont.  Elavatar  ovailobla  (axtro)  whara 

•  Lasts  longer  becausa  body  It  noodod. 

in  II#  Write  today  for  complete  information 


lOO/lOOMB 
Auger  Box 
Mixer-Blender 


CORPORATION  •  Dept.  2-9  o  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


'--mm  asked  for  it! 

Graham  School  Special  Summer  Courses  For 

BEEF  &  DAIRY  MEN 

High  School  and  College  Students  unable  to 
attend  our  Spring,  Fall  and  Winter  Classes. 

Bf  *  CORRECT  STERILITY  IN  COWS,  HEIFERS  AND  BULLS 

K  W  ^  •  ARTIFICIALLY  INSEMINATE  SUCCESSFULLY 

•  DIAGNOSE  PREGNANCY  EARLY  •  PRODUCE  NEARLY  100%  CALF  CROP 

We  Guarantee  Itesultst  Write  Today  tor  Complete  IntormatlonI 

GRAHAM  SCHOOL  INC., 

(Serving  cattlemen,  beef  and  dairy,  since  1909.)  (Air  conditioned  ciassreems.) 


Bring  on  the  Calves 

When  the  pastures  are  ready  for  grazing 
the  calves  had  better  be  at  hand.  As  was 
mentioned,  if  the  oats  ever  joint  they  are 
finished.  This  matter  of  how  fast  to  buy  the 
cables  and  get  them  in,  Rutland  admits, 
affords  some  of  the  trickiest  decisions  con¬ 
nected  w’ith  the  program.  “Don’t  ever  let 
the  oats  get  ahead  of  you,”  he  cautions.  “If 
conditions  look  good  load  up  a  little  faster 
than  the  grass  seems  to  be  coming  along 
and  carry  the  calves  on  supplemental  feed 
until  the  pastures  hit  their  peak.” 

A  neighbor  of  the  Cunninghams  who 
operates  on  a  much  smaller  scale  (less  than 
35  acres)  one  year  borrowed  23  cows  to 
keep  his  winter  pasture  in  hand. 

Fresh  calves  are  essential  to  the  project. 
Rut,  Weakley  and  Andy  Barnett  are  agreed 
that  underlying  their  high  death  losses  in 
past  years  was  their  inability  to  get  calves 
out  of  first  hands.  They  buy  very  small  ani¬ 
mals  and  the  smaller  the  calf  the  more 
possibility  of  disease  and  nutritional  trou¬ 
ble,  particularly  with  calves  which  have 
been  shunted  around  from  one  market  to 
another  for  a  week  or  more. 

So  one  of  the  inflexible  Cunningham 
rules  is  to  buy  their  calves  either  direct 
from  the  farm  or  through  one  of  the  big 
central  markets  where  they  rely  on  a  repu¬ 
table  buyer  to  get  them  stock  which  has 
just  come  in  from  the  farm.  The  bulk  of 
their  purchases  are  made  in  the  big  yards 
at  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

“We  want  to  get  them  out  of  the  yards 
just  as  quickly  as  possible,”  Rut  says,  “so 
we  move  them  right  away.  Then  when  we 
get  them  here  we  give  them  a  three-way 


FARM  LABOR  SAVERS! 


For  35  Years  The  Only  Truly  Waste-Free  Hog  Feeder 

"SMIDLEY"  — 

NO  EXPENSIVE  FEED  WASTE 

Now  you  can  use  the  same  “Smidley”  Feeders  being 
IBBIpl^^^^^^H  leading  swine-experiment  stations  in  the 

United  States,  who  buy  them  because  they  are  the  only 
truly  waste  proof  feeders  on  the  market. 

"  -  SMIDLEYi  HOC  FEEDERS— CATTLE  SELF  FEEDERS 

LAMBS— PIQ— AND  CALF  CREEPS— AUTOMATIC  WATERERS 

Write  for  descriptive  folders,  prices  and  name  of  dealer  near  you. 


WASHINGTON  COURT  HOUSE.  OHIO  Phone  23971 


as  if<suu( 


shot  to  protect  them  against  black  leg, 
malignant  edema,  and  hemorrhagic  septi¬ 
cemia.  We’ve  also  found  that  a  tranc|ui- 
lizer,  we  use  Diquel,  is  a  big  help  in  getting 
them  settled  down.  It  sure  stops  that  fence 
walking  that’s  so  hard  on  these  young  calves 
just  after  they’ve  been  weaned.  Most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  we  try  to  get  them  on  clean, 
fresh  pasture  just  as  soon  as  possible.” 

Internal  parasites  are  another  object  of 
special  concern.  This  is  Andy  Barnett’s  pet 
theme.  Andy  blames  internal  parasites  as 
much  as  anything  else  for  the  deaths.  So  all 
the  calves  get  a  dose  of  liquid  phenothia- 
zine — according  to  the  manufacturer’s  rec¬ 
ommendations — soon  after  they  have  be¬ 
come  acclimated. 

Dehorning  is  another  matter  that  is  at¬ 
tended  to  after  they  have  settled  down. 

To  expedite  all  this  handling,  Weakley, 
the  engineer  of  the  partnership,  has  de¬ 
signed  a  series  of  corrals  with  a  unique  cen¬ 
tral  sorting  arrangement  where  one  man 
can  control  a  half  dozen  gates  without  ever 
taking  a  step.  The  corrals,  of  course,  are 
equipped  with  the  chutes,  squeeze  scales 
and  other  equipment  necessary  for  han¬ 
dling  and  treating  any  cattle  on  the  place. 

Dairy  Replacements 

After  they  reach  six  weeks  of  age,  the  heif¬ 
ers  raised  for  the  dairy  line  are  handled  the 
same  way  as  the  other  calves.  For  the  first 
three  days  of  their  lives  they  have  their 
dams’  colostrum.  After  six  weeks  on  a  milk 
rcplacer,  they  are  weaned. 

Supplemental  feed  is  kept  before  the 
calves  at  all  times.  When  the  pasture  is 
good  they  pay  no  attention  to  it :  but  early 
in  the  fall  before  the  grass  gets  off  to  a  good 
start  or  during  the  course  of  the  winter 
when  the  weather  sets  it  back,  they  may 
cat  as  much  as  five  pounds  a  day. 

“Frankly,”  Rut  admits,  “we  don’t  know 
what  to  feed  on  pasture.  Right  now  we’re 
giving  them  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
ground,  shelled  com  and  cottonseed  hulls 
or  cobs,  plus  150  pounds  of  cottonseed 
meal  and  200  pounds  of  molasses  to  the 
ton,  calcium,  phosphorus  and  salt.” 

At  the  Georgia  Experiment  Station  they 
have  been  very  successful  in  raising  calves 
on  pasture,  mainly  dairy  replacements, 
with  no  supplemental  feeding.  If  the  pas¬ 
ture  gets  short  the  calves  come  through  all 
right  and  pick  up  again  as  the  grass  im¬ 
proves.  But  to  get  that  consistent  pound 
and  a  half  a  day  gain  on  calves  headed  for 
market  in  the  spring,  the  Cunninghams 
feel  they  must  take  up  the  slack  any  time 
the  pastures  get  a  little  weak. 

-All  the  calves  except  those  to  be  kept  for 
replacements  are  sold  in  the  spring.  “That’s 
one  of  the  advantages  of  this  program,” 
Rut  points  out.  “We  buy  these  little  things 
in  the  fall  when  they  are  usually  glutting 
the  market,  and  we  sell  them  when  every¬ 
body  is  looking  for  something  to  run  on 
spring  pasture.  We  begin  selling  about 
April  15  and  by  the  first  of  May  we’re 
cleaned  out.  We  carry  nothing  through  the 


Direct  cooling,  largest  cooling  plate 
and  Controlled  Flow  Expansion 'combine 
to  save  you  dollars  cooling  milk  I 

Here's  why  cooling  costs  are  cheaper  with  a  Solar  Milk  Minder: 

% 

It  uses  electricity  to  cool  milk,  not  to  cool  air,  water  or  layers  of 
metal  first.  It  cools  direct.  Only  the  inner  shell  separates  milk  from  the 
refrigerant  during  cooling  time. 

It  has  the  largest  cooling  plate,  with  more  than  80%  effective  cooling 
area.  This  permits  direct  cooling  of  larger  areas  than  other  tanks.  You 
cool  more  milk,  faster. 

It  uses  power  sparingly,  because  Controlled  Flow  Expansion  circu¬ 
lates  just  the  right  amount  of  refrigerant  through  the  cooling  plate  when 
milk  temperature  changes.  When  cooling  is  done,  the  system  returns 
its  refrigerant  to  a  reservoir .  .  .  power  shuts  off.  There’s  no  waste  as 
in  systems  wl^ich  flood  the  cooling  plate. 

Power  use  with  a  Milk  Minder  is  as  low  as  .5  kwh  per  100  pounds  of 
milk  cooled.  In  farm  comparisons,  the  Milk  Minder  cooled  milk  for  1/3 
the  cost  of  a  tank  using  water  cooling  under  the  same  conditions. 

Ask  a  Solar  Dealer  to  show  you  one  in  operation,  or  write  us. 

US!  Solar  Permanent  DIV.  OF  U.S.  INDUSTRIfS,  INC 

TOMAHAWK,  WISCONSIN  •  PHONE  540 


Solar  Permanent  ft62  0 

Tomahawk,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me  information  about  the  following; 

□  Milk  Minder  Tank  □  Milk  Minder  "95"  Vacuum  Tank 

□  110-Gallon  Tank  □  Milk  Minder  Portable  Pipeline 

□  “Lo-Por"  Strainer  □  Easy  Financing 

Name _ 

Address _ 

City  or  Town _ State _ 
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THIS  IS  THE  SILHOUETTE  OF  OUR  BRAND  NEW  SIX-FOOT  ROTARY  CUTTER 


Two  months  ago,  when  this  ad  was  prepared,  we  had  no  pictures.  The  six-footers  we  had  were  out  over  the 
countryside  —  mowing,  shredding,  making  hay,  clearing  land,  going  through  their  paces  under  the  severest  test  con¬ 
ditions  imaginable.  The  results  were  truly  fantastic.  This  new  cutter  (and  haying  machine,  too)  — now  in  full 
production  —  is  everything  our  engineers  said  it  would  be.  And  more. 

Complete  descriptive  literature  is  now  ready.  Send  us  a  card  — just 
mark  it  six-footer  —  and  we’ll  see  that  you  get  the  facts.  And  be  sure 
to  have  it  demonstrated  on  your  farm.  Your  dealer  will  be  glad  to  do  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY  •  ALBANY,  GEORGIA 

it,  and  we  think  you’ll  be  truly  amazed.  WACO,  TEXAS  •  MURFREESBORO,  N.  C. 
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BIGLEVEL'TEATURES 

at  a  budget  price 


with  new  1 8-Power  Optical  System  $69.95* 

With  8-H.  builder's  rod — $77.45 


Look  at  this  line-up  of  features  especially  designed  to  solve 
evep"  leveling  problem  around  the  farm:  an  18-power 
optical  system  with  11  internal  focusing  telescope.  Built- 
in  sunshade.  Precision  ground  vial  located  under  the  tele- 
sco|ie  for  greater  protection  against  breakage  and  the  sun’s 
rays.  Horizontal  circle  graduated  to  single  degrees.  4-screw 
leveling  head  fully  enclosed  for  dust  protection.  _  This 
rugged  construction  means  years  of  trouble-free  service. 

Use  it  for  contour  farming,  determining  lines  and  grades, 
snow  fences,  straight  crop  rows  and  anything  that  needs 
‘‘leveling  up.”  And  for  erecting  farm  buildings  and  for 
many  other  day-to-day  jobs. 

Put  your  eye  to  the  “Speed-A-Liner”  Dumpy  Level.  See 
how  accurately  it  performs.  How  easy  it  is  to  level  up. 
You'll  be  surprised  that  such  a  fine  instrument  could  be 
priced  so  low.  Typical  of  the  superior  quality  Berger  has 
put  into  its  instruments  since  1871. 

■  I  on  liruf.  “SPEED-A-LINER”  BUILDERS’  TRANSIT-LEVEL 

ALoU  RltI.  18-power  optical  system,  lever  type  lock, 
many  new  features,  only  $112.50* 

*Prlce  Includes  stiff  leg  tripod,  carrying  case,  accessories  and 
Instruction  manual. 


For  FREE  BROCHURE,  Mail  Coupon 


C.  L.  BERGER  B  SONSp  Inc.,  D*pt.  FS 
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summer  but  our  dair)'  cows  and  replace¬ 
ment  heifers. 

“And  I  think  this  thing  may  have  an¬ 
other  important  advantage,  too.  One  of 
these  days  this  cattle  market  is  going  to 
take  a  real  dip.  I  have  a  hunch  that  when 
it  does  the  biggest  drop  will  be  between 
May  and  October  rather  than  the  other 
way  around.  We  don’t  care  how  much 
they  drop  in  the  summer.  We’re  out  of  ac¬ 
tion  at  that  time  and  waiting  to  see  how 
cheap  we  can  get  them  when  fall  comes.” 

The  Bonus 

After,  the  first  of  March  it  is  normally  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  the  fields  stocked  heavily 
enough  for  the  calves  to  stay  ahead  of  the 
grass.  So  the  Cunninghams  combine  some 
of  the  oats,  put  up  grass  silage  and  strip  a 
good  bit  of  rye  grass  seed.  Their  silage  runs 
from  12  to  15  tons  to  the  acre.  This  is  a 
bonus  which  does  not  appear  on  the  books 
to  the  credit  of  the  calf  project. 

“There  is  no  livestock  program  south  of 
the  Tennessee  line  that  can  beat  this  thing,’’ 
Weakley  says  as  he  sums  it  up.  “It’s  simply 
a  matter  of  feeding  green  concentrates. 
And  you  feed  to  a  class  of  stock  which  can 
make  the  best  use  of  it.  After  deducting  all 
expenses  and  our  own  salaries  we  are  net¬ 
ting  $22  to  $25  per  calf  and  we  are  run¬ 
ning  an  average  of  2.53  calves  per  acre. 
That’s  $55  to  $63  per  acre  from  grazing. 
Show  us  something  to  beat  it — if  you  can.” 
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Universal  Bucket  Elevators  are  shipped  direct  from 
the  factory  to  your  farm  giving  you  an  industrial 
quality  elevator  at  less  cost.  Universal  Bucket  Ele¬ 
vators  are  all  steel,  and  feature  low  horsepower 
requirements  Ball-bearings  are  greased  for  life, 
and  belt  mounted  buckets  assure  quiet  trouble-free 
operation. 

j  GUARANTEED  SATISFACTION  WITHIN  j 
j  60  DAYS  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK  j 
j  Material  and  workmanship  guaranteed  for  one  full  year.  | 

Send  today  for  FREE  information,  prices  and  layout 
sheet  so  we  can  help  you  with  your  problem. 
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SAVE  TIME,  FEED  AND  LABOR 

STEP  UP  HERD  EFFICIENCY  FOR  GREATER  PROFITS! 


MILK-o-METER 

The  original  and  only  automatic 
weighing  and  sampling  device 
approved  for  DHIA  and  all  offi¬ 
cial  herd  testing. 

FEED-o-METER  attaches  easily  to 


SIMPLE  —  Just  mix,  heat,  temper, 
read!  No  centrifuge  necessary! 
SAFE  —  No  dangerous  acid  used! 
ACCURATE  —  Far  more  accurate 
in  the  field  than  any  other 
method!  Proved  by  University 
tests. 


modified  MILK-o-METER.  As  each  The  TeSa  butterfat  Test  method 
quarter-pound  of  milk  is  weighed  was  approved  by  American 


through  the  MILK-o-METER,  the 
proper  amount  of  grain  supple- 


Dairy  Science  Association  June, 
1959  and  adopted  as  first  action 


ment  is  metered  to  the  cow.  Man-  for  fat  testing  of  raw  milk  by 
ual  pre-feed  optional.  Association  of  Official  Agricul¬ 

tural  Chemists  October,  1959, 
v*****^^  subject  to  State  regulations. 
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Farm  Engineered  Equipment  is  designed  for  the  dairyman 
of  today  ...  and  TOMORROW! 

Incorporate  TeSa  products  in  your  new  plans,  or  use  them  in 
your  present  operation! 


See  your 
dairy 

equipment 

dealer. 
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2711  S.W.  2nd  Ave.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida 

Please  send,  without  obligation 

"How  to  make  more  DAIRY  DOLLARS" 


HILLY-BROOK  PONDS 

[Continued  from  pa<^e  99) 

in  sod  on  the  Hilly-Brook  farm  have  prac¬ 
tically  eliminated  erosion,  so  silting  is  no 
threat, 

C.  M.  Luburgh,  a  contractor  who  has 
built  farm  ponds  in  the  Midwest  for  years, 
says  that  where  other  methods  failed  to  slow 
tunning  water  to  a  walk,  he  builds  ponds 
to  protect  ponds,  small  silt  collectors.  Herr- 
ling  seeded  a  strip  of  bluegrass,  15  feet 
‘.vide,  all  around  the  pond  edges  to  protect 
the  banks  against  cave-ins.  For  his  150-foot 
beach  he  trucked  in  80  tons  of  sand.  He 
also  covered  the  back  side  of  the  dam  with 
sod.  He  kej)t  trees  outside  the  bluegrass 
strip  and  off  the  dam,  too.  Rotting  leaves 
spoil  pond  water,  and  decaying  roots  in  the 
ilam  form  passages  for  seepage.  Herrling 
feeds  his  cattle  entirely  on  drylot,  so  he 
doesn’t  have  to  worry  about  their  turning 
the  ponds  into  a  wallow.  Cattle  grazing 
near  a  pond  have  to  be  fenced  out. 

Herrling’s  background  includes  a  major 
in  agricultural  economics  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  and  work  for  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  Division  of  Farm  Management  and 
Costs  in  Washington. 

Still,  sentiment  crops  up  as  often  as  cents 
in  his  conversation.  He  loves  to  tell  why 
he  bought  this  particular  rundow-n  farm. 

“It’s  all  tied  to  a  history  of  1 1 1  years.  In 
1849,  James  Barlow,  my  great-grandfather, 
took  out  the  original  title  to  this  land.  I 
have  a  copy  of  a  deed  covering  part  of  the 
grant,  which  is  signed  by  President  James 
Buchanan’s  own  hand.” 

For  fifty  years,  title  to  Hilly-Brook  farm 
was  outside  Herrling’s  family,  but  he  kept 
an  eye  on  it  and  bought  it  back. 

When  the  visitors  were  standing  around 
the  trout  pond,  they  noticed  ridges  in  the 
bluegrass  cover  above  the  upper  end  of  the 
water.  These,  Herrling  explained,  were  sod 
w'aterways  that  lead  runoff  away  from  the 
natural  inlet  to  the  trout  pond  into  the 
larger  pond  below.  They  prevent  an  exces¬ 
sive  inflow  after  heavy  rains  and,  equally 
important,  they  keep  the  runoff  water  from 
warming  the  trout  pond  in  the  summer. 
T'he  pond  is  fed  by  a  spring  which  flows  at 
a  uniform  55  degrees. 

“Trout  can’t  live  in  water  where  the 
surface  temperature  gets  over  70  degrees 
for  any  length  of  time,”  Herrling  said.  “In 
the  summer,  the  water  in  the  larger  pond 
gets  up  to  76'degrees  at  the  surface.” 

Sod  waterw'ays  can  also  be  used,  of 
course,  to  direct  water  to  a  pond  to  in¬ 
crease  the  runoff  supply  area. 

Though  Herrling’s  two-acre  pond  catches 
runoff  water  in  heavy  rains,  most  of  the 
water  that  enters  it  comes  through  a  pipe 
from  the  trout  pond.  The  spring  which 
feeds  the  trout  pond  puts  out  3,000  gallons 
an  hour,  most  of  which  flows  right  on 
through  and  into  the  larger  pond  below. 
Tbe  year-round  constant  temperature  of 
the  spring  water  keeps  a  section  of  the 
larger  pond  unfrozen,  even  in  the  deep 
freeze  of  Wisconsin  winters.  This  is  a  plus, 
because  under  thick  ice  fish  often  winter- 


kill  from  suffocation.  Herrling’s  fish  get  ex¬ 
tra  oxygen,  as  the  water  dropping  into  their 
pond  is  aerated  as  it  splashes  on  a  stone. 

The  depth  of  Herrling’s  two-acre  pond 
also  protects  the  fish  from  winterkill.  It  is 
6  to  8  feet  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom, 
on  the  average,  and  12  feet  at  the  deepest 


spot,  so  there  is  an  abundance  of  unfrozen 
water  under  the  ice. 

“When  snow  falls  on  the  ice,  I  blade  part 
of  it  off  with  the  tractor,”  Herrling  added. 
“Underwater  plants  growing  in  the  dark 
take  up  oxygen  instead  of  giving  it  off. 
When  the  snow  is  removed,  enough  light 
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NEW  LIFE  FOR  YOUR  POWER  TOOLS 
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Choose  the  motors  you  need  ...  for  every¬ 
thing  from  fans  to  milking  machines... from 
the  complete  line  of  EMERSON  ELECTRIC 
MULTI -DUTI  MOTORS  -  there’s  one  for 
every  application.  These  rugged  motors  are 
precision -built  to  out -last  the  equipment 
they  power,  and  are  fully -guaranteed  by 
EMERSON  ELECTRIC,  a  leading  manu¬ 
facturer  of  quality  motors  for  70  years. 
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gets  through  the  ice  to  keep  the  plants  growing.  Of  course,  the 
smooth  ice  also  makes  fine  skating  for  Greg  and  Mark,  my  boys.” 

This  summer  Herding  will  complete  stocking  the  two-acre 
pond.  This  job  began  in  July  1959.  The  500  largemouth  bass  he 
put  in  then  came  free  from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Sers  ice. 

“I’ve  heard  some  people  say  since,  that  about  200  bass  is  the 
rate  generally  recommended  for  stocking  a  two-acre  pond,”  Herr- 
Hng  said.  “But  I’ll  probably  come  out  all  right,  because  some  of 
the  small  fish  washed  through  the  exit  pipe.” 

Last  December  Herding  noticed  that  he  was  losing  bass  from 
the  pond  when  he  saw  some  in  a  pool  that  had  formed  below  the 
outlet  pipe.  He  put  a  fine  wire  screen  around  the  edge  of  the  pipe 
to  keep  from  losing  more  fish.  However,  the  accident  gave  him  a 
check  on  the  progress  of  the  fish  in  the  middle  of  the  winter.  They 
had  grown  to  seven  inches.  At  stocking  time  they  were  only  an  inch 
and  a  half. 

This  spring  the  bass  grew  till  they  reached  a  weight  of  about 
one-half  pound.  Herding  estimated.  He  plans  to  stock  bluegills 
!  with  the  bass  since  bluegills  are  first-rate  bass  food.  The  general 
1  rule  is  to  stock  10  bluegills  for  every  bass.  Herding  ordered  2.000 
j  bluegill  fingerlings  for  June  1960.  This  number  will  give  him  the 
I  textbook  approved  10  to  1  proportion  of  bluegills  to  bass,  if  his 
bass  are  down  to  100  per  acre  by  that  time. 

“If  there  are  a  few  more  bass  left  than  that,  I  wouldn’t  be  par¬ 
ticularly  worried,”  Herding  remarked.  “I’d  rather  have  the  bass 
get  ahead  of  the  bluegills  than  vice  versa.  Anyway,  the  stocking 
rate  is  no  cut  and  dried  matter,  you  know.” 

Many  fishermen  contend  that  the  general  rule  for  stocking  may 
I  not  be  best  for  all  locations.  In  Ohio,  pond  builder  Luburgh 
stocked  only  about  one  bluegill  in  his  pond  for  every  fi\  e  bass.  The 
idea  is  to  keep  bluegill  numbers  down  to  a  level  where  just  enough 
bluegill  fingerlings  are  hatched  to  keep  the  bass  bellies  full. 

Clifford  Brynildson  and  Arthur  Ensign  of  the  Wisconsin  Con- 
sersation  Department  inspected  the  Hilly-Brook  ponds  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  order  for  federal  fish.  Brynildson  is  among  several 
northern  biologists  who  believe  that  in  the  north,  bluegills  might 
best  be  left  out  of  a  planned  pond  population.  This  avoids  over¬ 
crowding  by  bluegills.  “Bass  can  still  grow  to  fair  size,”  he  said, 
“by  feeding  on  minute  aquatic  animals,  and  the  minnows  and 
bluegills  that  naturally  come  into  a  pond.” 

Fish  Poison 

E.  B.  Howard  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  feels  that  the  bluegills  in  his 
bass  pond  are  getting  the  upper  hand.  “Every  year  now  the  bass 
and  the  bluegills  we  fish  out  are  getting  smaller,”  he  says.  “That’s 
'  a  sure  sign  of  overpopulation.  Hungrs’  fish  don’t  die;  they  just 
quit  growing.  I’ll  have  a  state  biologist  come  up  this  summer  to 
'  kill  off  some  of  the  bluegills.”  The  biologist  will  put  rotenone  in 
I  the  shallow  upper  end  of  the  pond  where  the  bluegills  congregate. 

If  balancing  the  fish  population  has  been  neglected  for  years, 
conservationists  recommend  killing  off  the  fish  entirely,  and  then 
j  restocking.  A  good  method  of  spreading  rotenone  for  total  kill  is 
to  drag  a  quantity  in  a  burlap  bag  behind  a  moving  boat.  The 
rotenone  dissolves  through  the  bag  into  the  water. 

The  fish  poison  paralyzes  the  gill  action  of  the  fish.  It  cannot 
hurt  livestock  or  humans;  in  fact,  the  Indians  used  to  catch  fish  in 
this  manner.  Rotenone  settles  out  of  the  water  in  about  two  weeks. 
Then  it’s  again  quite  safe  for  fish,  and  conservationists  advise 
restocking  immediately,  before  undesired  types  of  fish  sneak  in 
and  take  over  the  pond. 

Rotenone  costs  45  cents  per  pound.  Conservationists  suggest 
spreading  three  to  five  pounds  of  it  per  acre-foot  of  water  for  a 
complete  kill.  This  rate  is  for  rotenone  in  5  percent  strength,  such 
as  fresh  derris  or  cube  (pronounced  “kubay”) .  To  find  the  number 
of  acre-feet  in  a  pond,  multiply  the  surface  acreage  by  the  average 
pond  depth.  It’s  easy  to  take  measurements  in  winter,  where  there 
is  an  ice  cover,  by  marking  off  convenient  sections  on  the  ice  and 
taking  depth  soundings  at  regular  intervals. 

This  fall  Herrling  will  test  the  complete  stocking  operation  by 
seining  along  the  shallow  shoreline,  especially  near  indentations. 
A  few  passes  with  a  minnow  seine  will  show  whether  there  are 
both  bass  and  bluegill  young  in  the  pond.  If  so,  both  species  of  fish 
spawned  successfully,  the  sign  of  a  good  start  for  pond  fishing. 
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After  that,  the  best  way  to  keep  the  pond  in  balance  will  be  to  fish 
it  as  hard  as  possible. 

“I  doubt  that  I  can  keep  the  fish  numbers  down  just  by  fishing 
for  my  own  family,”  Herding  predicted.  “I’ll  bring  in  friends  to 
help  me  take  out  about  half  the  fish  in  the  pond  each  year  to  make 
(‘nough  room  for  more  fish  that  can  grow  to  good  size.” 

As  a  warm  water  pond  owner  he  welcomes  herons  and  other 
birds  that  help  with  the  fishing.  His  welcome  was  reser\ed  at  first 
because  herons  didn’t  restrict  themselves  to  bass  and  bluegill  din- 
nei-s,  but  ate  trout  with  equal  gusto.  Trout  don’t  reproduce  in 
ponds,  so  every  trout  casualty  needs  a  replacement  that  has  to  be 
paid  for.  In  the  end,  however,  he  turned  thumbs  up  for  the 
beaked  competition. 

“I  like  these  birds,”  he  explained.  “I’m  sure  they  will  make  up 
for  mischief  in  the  trout  pond  by  keeping  the  bass  and  bluegills 
under  control.” 

Herding  does  not  fertilize  his  ponds.  Although  the  fish  crop 
goes  uj)  sharply  with  good  fertilization  in  southern  states,  in  Wis¬ 
consin  fertilizing  boomerangs  by  starting  a  thick  mat  of  algae, 
known  as  duckweed  or  pondscum.  This  mess  has  to  be  raked  off 
with  a  wire  clothesline  or  a  short  section  of  fence  wire.  If  it  grows 
undisturbed,  it  ruins  good  fishing,  makes  swimming  unplea.sant, 
and  sometimes  poisons  the  water  for  hoi-ses,  cattle,  and  poultry, 
rhe  poisonous  algae  are  among  those  named  “blue-greens”; 
naturalists  classify  the  real  culprit  under  the  genus  Anacystis. 

To  Herding  and  other  fishpond  owners,  not  only  algae,  but  all 
green  growth  that’s  visible  to  the  eye  is  weeds.  Little  fish  hide 
among  plants,  and  cause  big  fish  to  lose  their  dinners.  Mosquitoes 
also  escape  the  fish  and  live  unmolested  among  pondweeds.  Weeds 
that  start  growing  along  the  shoreline  are  pulled  out  by  hand. 
Herrling  stops  chokeweeds  that  start  at  his  pond  edge  that  way. 
Pondweeds  with  leaves  and  flowers  that  float  on  the  water  can  be 
held  in  check  by  cutting  them  below  the  surface. 

“Shallow  water  is  the  basic  cause  for  weed  trouble,”  contractor 
Luburgh  said.  He  digs  pond  banks  as  steep  as  one  foot  of  slope  for 
every  foot-and-a-half  of  horizontal  distance  from  the  top  of  the 
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•  JIFFY  JOINTS  [2  seconds) 
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Need  help 
in  planning? 

Write  for  name 
of  distributor  in 
your  area.  His  en¬ 
gineer  can  aid  you. 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh  9,  Pa.  Dealers  wanted.  Write  us  for  details. 


People  and  Pesticides 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  Ernest  Freeman  of  Middleport,  N.  Y. 
invented  the  first  gas  powered  rig  for  spraying  pesticides  on  crops. 
Out  of  that  invention  has  grown  what  is  now  Niagara  Chemical 
Division  of  Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corporation. 

Today  in  the  same  New  York  town,  at  Niagara  Chemical,  peo¬ 
ple  like  Ernest  Freeman  with  the  same  keen  interest  in  agriculture 
pursue  the  same  goal:  better  crops  through  the  use  of  agricultural 
I  chemicals.  Middleport  is  the  core  of  Niagara’s  nationwide  organi- 
1  zation  for  manufacture  and  sale  of  pesticides  ...  an  organization 
!  with  a  concept  of  service  built  on  a  practical  research  philosophy, 
broad-scale  field  testing  and  day-to-day  contact  with  growers. 

John  Habeck,  one  of  our  field  service  men,  is  typical  of  the 
present  generation  of  Niagara  people.  He’s  field  service  manager 
at  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  heart  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley  fruit  belt— 
where  principally  apples,  some  pears,  grapes,  cherries,  small  fruit 
are  grown. 

John’s  job:  planning 
orchard  pest  control  pro¬ 
grams  for  about  120 
growers  that  he  and  his 
assistant,  Don  Coons,  cov¬ 
er.  Although  his  head¬ 
quarters  is  Niagara’s  Red 
Hook  warehouse,  John’s 
real  office  is  in  the  field 
with  his  customers. 

Long  before  the 
spring’s  first  spray  is 
needed,  he’s  at  work  on 
the  coming  season’s  pro¬ 
gram  for  each  grower.  He 
and  Don  call  on  several 
growers  each  day,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  size  of  the 
operation,  variety  of  crops,  number  of  problems. 

Prime  tools  for  these  sessions  are  the  file  John  keeps  on  each 
grower  plus  the  grower’s  spray  record  book.  His  file,  carried  in  his 
car  and  filled  with  notes  after  each  inspection,  pinpoints  problems. 
Comparing  these  notes  with  the  spray  record  book— the  value  of 
which  John  preaches  with  missionary  zeal— shows  where  they  may 
have  gone  wrong  . .  .  how  they  can  do  better.  The  result  is  an  indi¬ 
vidual  program  designed  for  each  grower’s  crops,  location,  equip¬ 
ment,  soil. 

Spring  starts  the  regular  rounds  of  orchard  inspections.  Al¬ 
ways  abreast  of  weather  and  insect  conditions  in  the  whole  valley, 
John  recommends  adjustments  in  programs,  as  necessary,  during 
the  growing  season.  And  his  file  is  filled  for  better  control  in  the 
future. 

Ask  John  when  he  takes  a  vacation,  and  he’ll  tell  you  about  his 
home  in  nearby  Rhinebeck  and  how  he,  his  wife,  two  daughters 
and  son  enjoy  their  80-acre  farm. 

It  includes  a  shooting  preserve  where  he  trains  German  short- 
haired  pointers.  When  things  get  slow  in  fall  and  winter,  he  takes 
a  “darn  good  dog  and  shoots  a  few  birds.”  That’s  the  kind  of  vaca¬ 
tion  he  likes  .  . .  and  it  lets  him  stick  close  by  in  case  his  growers 
need  him. 

'  Except  for  a  two-year  management  training  program  follow¬ 
ing  duty  as  a  Navy  pilot  in  World  War  II,  John  hasn’t  strayed  far 
from  the  Hudson  Valley  orchards  he’s  known  since  boyhood.  Now 
in  his  thirteenth  year  with  Niagara,  he’s  “Uncle  John”  to  most  of 
the  growers’  kids  ...  a  welcomed  friend  to  their  dads  .  .  .  and  a 
proud  advisor  (John  says,  “I  feel  like  a  coach”)  to  young  ribbon¬ 
winning  growers. 

Naturally  concerned  about  the  fruit  industry,  he  feels  the 
main  apple  problem  is  “economics— growers  must  work  out  mar¬ 
keting  plans  to  get  the  price  they  need.”  As  for  insects,  he  dubs 
mites  the  number  one  problem  —  “but  with  the  new  miticide, 

'  Tedion®,  we’ll  lick  it.” 

'  Niagara’s  business  is  built  on  pesticides  like  Tedion  . . .  people 

'  like  John  Habeck  and  the  many  other  Niagara  field  service  men. 
i  We  measure  our  success  by  their  ability  to  make  your  land  more 
I  productive  and  more  profitable. 


FOOD  MACHINERY  AND  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
Niagara  Chamical  Division 
MIddlsport,  New  York 


Niagara's  John  Habeck  and  Grower  Johnny 
Feller,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


DOES  THE  WORK  OF  10  MEN 

QUICK-CLAMP-ON  CARRIAGE  (ON  OR  OFF  IN  1  MINUTE) 
LOW  MOUNTED  ENGINE 
4V8  in.  tube 

TUBE  ASSEMBLY  WEIGHS  ONLY  68  LBS.  n 


18  FT. 

TUBE 

ASSEMBLY 
WITH  DRIVE 


BALANCED  SO  A  CHILD 
CAN  MOVE  IT” 


CARRIAGE  AND  DRIVE 
FOR  18  FT. 


28  FT. 

TUBE  ASSEMBLY 
WITH  DRIVE 


CHANGES  QUICKLY  FROM  PORTABLE  TO 
STATIONARY,  OR  FEEDING  AUGER  USE. 


CARRIAGE  AND  DRIVE 

FOR  28  FT. 


PRICES  F.O.B.  DODGE  CITY.  KANS..  COMPTON,  ILL.,  OR  MONMOUTH.  ILL. 


^  Wot  Id* 5  Jlat^Q5i  ^Qllin^^ 

Augers,  Elevators,  Crop  Sprayers  &  Bale  Movers 


COMPLETE 

DISPERSAL 


SALE 


Discontinuing  Cattle  Business 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE 

36  PUREBRED  CHAROLAIS,  19  FEMALES 

All  Sired  By  12  Of  The  BREEDS  OUTSTANBING  BULLS 
EIGHT  NOW  PASTURE  EXPOSES 

170  YOUNG  CHARBRAY  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  ALL  NOW 
PASTURE  EXPOSED  TO  PUREBRED  CHAROLAIS  BULLS 

56  WEANED  THREE  QUARTER  AND  SEVEN  EIGHTS 
HEIFERS  AND  BULLS 

Calfhood  Vaccinated  •  Health  Papers  Available 

Ranch  at  Clewiston,  Florida,  Adjoining  Clewiston 
Airport  also  for  lease  with  operating  management. 

This  ranch  irrigated  and  drained  for 
complete  water  control. 

Cash  or  Terms 

SHIPMAN  RANCHES 

50  BARNSDALE  ROAD,  SHORT  HILLS.  N.  J. 

PHONE:  DREXEL  6-2215 


bank,  till  he  reaches  a  depth  at  least  four 
feet  under  the  water  level.  “With  a  pond 
dug  this  way,  there  isn’t  a  bit  of  weed  trou¬ 
ble,”  Luburgh  maintained.  On  ponds  such 
as  Burk  Settles’  pond  near  Nashport,  Ohio, 
where  shallows  caused  weed  trouble,  Lu¬ 
burgh  rediapes  the  banks  and  bottoms 
with  a  dragline.  He  doesn’t  have  to  drain 
any  water  from  the  pond  to  do  so.  His 
22-ton  dredge  reaches  60  feet  into  the 
water,  which  is  far  enough  to  deepen  and 
reshape  a  pond  up  to  two  acres  in  size. 

Especially  on  large  ponds,  the  last  resort 
against  an  overgrowth  of  pondweeds  is  to 
use  weed  poisons.  For  algae,  the  chemical 
to  use  is  copper  sulfate,  which  should  be 
put  on  as  soon  as  algae  start  developing  in 
the  spring.  To  treat  a  two-acre  pond  with 
an  average  depth  of  five  feet  costs  about 
$2.60  for  the  chemical.  The  same  size  pond 
treated  against  rooted  weeds  requires  about 
$16  worth  of  another  chemical,  sodium 
arsenite.  The  active  ingredient  in  sodium 
arsenite  is  arsenic,  a  deadly  poison  to  man, 
animals,  and  shore  plants,  although  it 
doesn’t  harm  fish.  It  corrodes  ordinary 
spray  equipment,  so  for  arsenic  treatments 
and  for  copper  sulfate  spraying,  too,  it’s 
best  to  hire  a  professional  contractor. 

Safer  chemicals  for  killing  water  weeds 
are  now  coming  onto  the  market.  Kuron. 
a  spray  like  2,4-D,  kills  cattails  and  other 
water-rooted  weeds  effectively.  One  appli¬ 
cation  keeps  weeds  down  as  long  as  two 
years.  To  cover  a  two-acre  f)ond  five  feet 
deep  costs  $125  to  $150  for  the  chemical 


BROWER  CREEP  FEEDER 
is  a  great  piece  of  equipment 
for  producing  beef” 

. . . —  iT  I  I  ' 


Says  Bernard  C.  Garrett 
Morrisonville,  Illinois 


If  Your  Dealer 
Can't  Supply  You 

SEND 


FOR  5  LBS. 

pMtpaid 


alone.  While  Kuron  is  low  in  toxicity,  it  is 
not  now  recommended  for  treating  pond 
water  used  for  drinking  or  crop  watering, 
according  to  the  manufacturer,  the  Dow 
Chemical  Co. 

Granules  of  2,4-D  are  new  and  handy 
for  use  on  floating  weeds,  such  as  lilies.  It 
costs  $66  to  treat  a  two-acre  pond,  but  the 
granules  need  to  be  spread  only  where 
weeds  are  actually  growing. 

More  new  chemicals  are  just  around  the 
corner,  and  with  increased  use,  their  cost 
will  go  down.  However,  the  best,  long- 
lasting  protection  against  trouble  is  to 
build  the  pond  with  established  engineer¬ 
ing  principles  in  mind. 

Some  of  the  bonuses  that  go  with  a  pond 
are  as  valuable  as  the  more  obvious  bene¬ 
fits.  Herding  timed  the  volunteer  fire  de¬ 
partment  at  12  minutes  in  laying  a  line  from 
his  pond  and  stand  ready  to  fight  an  imagi¬ 
nary  house  fire  in  a  recent  drill.  This  time 
included  a  4y2-mile  trip  from  the  fire¬ 
house  at  Cross  Plains.  “With  almost  un¬ 
limited  water  nearby,  insurance  companies 
can  give  you  lower  rates  for  fire  coverage,” 
Herding  added. 

Herding  sees  water  for  his  cattle  as  an¬ 
other  pond  bonus,  even  though  he  doesn’t 
need  it  now.  However,  Herding  has  a  sys¬ 
tem  ready  to  pipe  pond  water  to  a  trough 
if  he  should  ever  want  to  water  his  cattle 
in  the  pasture. 

His  plans  for  the  ponds  include  a  project 
that  will  bring  in  hard  cash.  He  plans  to 
select  among  walleyes,  pike,  or  crappies  for 
his  new  pond,  and  he  will  raise  minnows 
for  bait  in  the  waterway  between  the  two 
larger  ponds.  With  the  bass,  bluegills  and 
trout  already  stocked,  he’ll  have  a  \ariety 
to  attract  paying  fishermen. 

He  also  has  put  his  land  into  a  shooting 
preserve.  When  the  pay  fishing  opens,  he 
plans  to  sell  hunting  rights,  too,  as  a  sports¬ 
man’s  package.  He  has  already  taken  out 
two  yearly  licenses  at  $5  each,  required  by 
the  state  for  pay  fishing  and  operating  a 
shooting  preserve. 

“I’m  thinking  of  generating  electricity 
with  water  from  the  exit  pipe,  to  light  up 
the  beach,”  Herding  said.  “It  won’t  save 
much,  but  it’s  fun,  and  goes  to  show  you 
that  the  only  limit  to  what  you  can  do  with 
a  set-up  like  this  is  time  and  your  imagi¬ 
nation.” 

THE  AUTHOR:  Max  B.  Heppner.  a  free-lance  writer  for 
farm  publications,  has  farmed  in  Holland  and  Israel,  as 
well  as  in  his  home  state  of  Ohio.  He  studied  farm  mana)te- 
ment  at  Ohio  State  University,  has  a  Master’s  deitrce  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  agricultural  journalism. 


'Tve  had  my  Brower  Calf  Creep  Feeder  about  5  months.  It  keeps  feed  dry  and  saves  me  a 
lot  of  time  by  filling  every  2  weeks  or  when  empty  instead  of  hand  feeding  twice  a  day. 
It’s  built  strong,  stands  the  wear.  My  calves  are  from  50  to  100  lbs.  heavier  at  weaning 
and  are  ready  for  market  sooner.  Many  farmers  and  livestock  men  have  looked  it  over 
and  all  thought  it  a  great  piece  of  equipment  for  producing  beef." 


BROWER  CALF  CREEP  FEEDER 


^  KEEPS  cows  OUT  •  SAVES  FEED 

if  BIG  CAPACITY  •  SAVES  TIME,  WORK 

if  HEAVIER  WEANING  WEIGHT  if  MORE  PROFIT 

Get  heavier,  upgraded  calves  at  weaning  .  .  .  better  price,  earlier  marketing 
with  Brower's  Call  Creep  Feeder.  Weather  tight  —  keeps  feed  dry  in  any 
weather.  Anchors  solidly  at  all  4  corners  —  stays  put.  Sturdy  angle  iron  stalls 
keep  out  larger  cattle;  stalls  fold  to  top  for  easy  towing  through  gates.  Steel 
skids;  hopper  and  trough  of  heavy,  rust-resisting  Armco  Zinegrip.  Shipped 
knocked-down  to  save  freight;  easy  to  assemble. 


Double  stall  croup  foodor 
(above)  holds  30  bushels,  lakes 
care  of  40  calves;  single  stall 
creep  feeder  (below)  holds  IS 
bushels,  takes  core  of  SO  calves. 


Pure  Cdne  sugar  impregnated  with  powerful  new  chemical  !  Stops 
flies  dead  in  their  tracks!  Flys  are  attracted  to  it,  feast  on  it,  die 
within  seconds.  Kills  flies  by  the  millions.  Keeps  on  killing  them  for 
weeks  after  application.  ■VMMVHIH 

f  EASY  TO  APPLY!  .  .  .  Just  Scatter  Die-Fly 
^  wherever  flies  are  a  problem,  or  dis- 
solve  Die-Fly  in  water  and  paint  or 
B|\.  spray  on  surfaces  where  flies  gather 
l|.'^  %  Economical!  A  single  pound  treats 

T*  ^  4000  sq,  ft. 

J'  j  1-LB.  SIZE  r 

I 

At  Your 

^^■P^Deelerl  | 


THE  FARM’S  PICTURES 

Cover  by  J.  C.  Allen  and  Son 

41 — Kazik  Pazovski.  58  through  63 — Kazik  Pa- 
zovski,  64 — Fred  Knoop.  65 — John  MacCallum. 
66,  67 — Douglas  Fir  Plywood  Association.  68 — 
R.  J.  McGinnis.  70,  71 — Louis  D.  Rubin.  72, 
73 — Charles  R.  Koch.  74 — John  MacCallum. 
75,  77 — Kazik  Pazovski.  78  through  83 — Joe 
Munroe.  84,  85 — Sam  Chambliss.  87 — Kazik 
Pazovski.  88^ — J.  C.  Allen  and  Son.  91 — George 
Laycock.  91  through  93 — Kazik  Pazovski.  94, 
95 — University  of  Nebraska.  98 — George  Lay- 
cock.  99 — Fred  Knoop.  100 — Consumers  Co¬ 
operative  Association.  101 — Ed  Pikar.  150 — 
U.  S.  Steel  Corporation. 


FARNAM  Companies 

Dept.  DF-7  B701  No.  29th  St.  —  Omaha,  Nobratke 

Enclosed  find  $ . for  which  please  send 

. ...,5-LB.  "Shaker-Spout"  Cans  of  Die-Fly  postpaid: 


Addres) 


eo6e<f  MATERIAL-HANDLING  EQUIPMENT! 


HANDLE  UP  TO  60  TONS  OF  SILAGE  PER  HOUR- 
SAVE  $800  OR  MORE  PER  SEASON  IN  HIRED  LABOR! 
—With  Cobey  51-BF  Self-unloading  Forage  and  Bunk- 
Feeder  Wagons 


Because  it  makes  loading  and  un¬ 
loading  forage  a  one-man  opera¬ 
tion— because  it  hauls  more  forage 
per  trip  —  because  it  self-unloads 
faster,  either  side  or  rear  delivery 
—because  it's  built  for  high-speed 
travel  between  fields  and  barn¬ 
yard,  the  Cobey  51-BF  Wagon  is 
the  greatest  labor-saving,  time¬ 
saving,  cost-cutting  wagon  ever 


designed  to  handle  forage!  And 
it's  a  year-around,  all-purpose 
wagon,  too!  Bunk  feed  cattle,  haul 
and  unload  ear  or  shelled  corn, 
small  grain,  stalks,  straw,  baled 
hay— in  fact  this  one  wagon  will 
do  all  your  hauling  jobs!  If  you're 
out  to  save  your  back,  cut  your 
labor  costs,  then  by  all  means  write 
for  full  details  on  the  51-BF. 


Cobey51-B  SELF-UNLOADING  FORAGE  WAGON 


If  bunk  feeding  green  forage  or 
ensilage  is  not  a  factor  in  your 
plans  for  barnyard  automation, 
the  Cobey  51 -B  will  give  you  the 
same  multi-purpose,  the  same  sav¬ 
ing  in  labor,  time,  and  cash  in  silo 


filling,  as  does  the  Cobey  51-BF 
described  above.  And  since  the 
bunk-feeder  attachment  is  not  a 
part  of  the  51-B,  the  cost  of  the 
wagon,  naturally,  is  less. 


The  Cobey  51-B  is  a  straight 
se  I  f  -  u n I oo d i n g  Forage 
Wagon. 


ONE  MAN  CAN 
UNLOAD  IN  MINUTES 
WHAT  3  MEN 
WOULD  TAKE  HOURS 
TO  SCOOP! 


A  Cobey  Hydraulic 
Hoist  mounted  on 
your  truck  will  easily 
repay  its  cost  within  a  year— in 
the  time  it  saves  and  the  hired 
help  it  eliminates.  And  Cobey 
Hoists  are  custom  engineered  es¬ 
pecially  for  farm  service.  Based 


on  40  years  of  hoist  know-how. 
Cobey  packs  more  performance, 
service  life,  and  freedom  from 
maintenance  in  its  hoists  than  any 
other  hoist  made. 


Here's  the  fine  shredding,  wide  spread-  Here's  the  Cobey  P-T-O  200-Bushel 

ing  you  get  with  Cobey  P-T-O  Spreader  doing  double-duty  os  o  self- 

Spreoders!  unloading  Forage  Wagon! 


SAVE  TRIPS!  SAVE  GAS!  SAVE  A  HIRED  HAND! 

WITH  THE  LARGER  CAPACITY  OF  COBEY'S  P-T-O  SPREADERS! 

They  do  double-duty  as  self-unloading  wagons  for 
forage,  corn,  small  grains! 

Cobey  Spreaders  are  powerful  two  added  points  important  to 
means  for  saving  backs  and  cut-  you:  (1)  Cobey  guarantees  the 
ting  costs!  They  are  big!  They  haul  steel  floor,  sides,  and  head  sheet, 
more!  They  save  trips,  gas  and  of  its  120  and  200-bu.  spreaders, 
manpower.  And  their  controlled  against  corrosion.  (2)  Cobey 
spread  pattern  gives  you  the  exact  Spreaders  sell  up  to  $128  less 
coverage  you  want.  And  here  are  than  comparable  spreaders! 


WRITE  TODAY  TOR  FULL  INFORMATION  ON  THESE  COBEY  PROFIT-MAKERS! 

THE  COBEY  CORPORATION,  Gallon,  Ohio 


NEW  TESTS  AT  NEBRASKA 

(Continued  from  pa»c  96) 

not  6i!;ures  which  should  interest  the  fanner.  They  are  not  likely 
to  be  usable  under  nonnal  conditions.  The  fanner  should  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  horsepower  available  at  the  standard  pto  speed  and 
the  average  fuel  consumption  in  the  drawbar  tests  and  in  the  per- 
fonnance  of  the  tractor  without  ballast,  and  in  the  lugging  test. 
These  will  give  an  idea  how  the  tractor  will  behave  in  the  held. 

“In  the  early  reports  there  were  many  faults  and  breakdowns 
reported,  and  the  opinion  became  common  that  the  early  test  was 
devised  solely  to  point  out  weaknesses.  This  is  emphatically  not 
true,”  said  Professor  Hurlbut.  “The  tests  were  to  help  improve 
the  design  of  tractors,  and  farmers  and  manufacturers  should 
both  be  interested  in  this  objective. 

“There  is,  in  fact,  a  feature  in  the  law  which  allows  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  withdraw  the  tractor  from  test  and  improve  its  jjer- 
formance,  if  he  feels  it  is  not  performing  as  well  as  it  should.  '  This 
is  only  tnte  if  the  manufacturer  has  not  begun  to  sell  the  tractor 
in  Nebraska  under  a  temporary  permit.)  This  hajjpened  as  re¬ 
cently  as  last  year  w'ith  a  foreign  tractor  manufacturer. 

“I  believe  it  would  be  ideal  if,  in  the  future,  all  the  testing  stations 
should  come  to  have  the  same  testing  procedure.  Right  now  Italy 
and  Nebraska  work  under  the  same  code,  and  a  new  testing  station 
is  being  set  up  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  under  the  direction  of 
a  recent  Nebraska  graduate.  Russia,  England,  Denmark,  Holland. 
Fiance,  Germany  and  Australia  also  have  testing  stations  with 
\  arious  standards. 

“In  1959  an  agricultural  tractor  test  code  was  adopted  by  the 
Scx-iety  of  .Automotive  Engineers  and  the  American  Society  of 
-Agricultural  Engineers,  with  the  hope  that  this  will  be  gradually 
developed  into  an  international  code.  The  changes  to  our  test 
code,  four  in  all,  have  been  mainly  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer. 
The  Nebraska  Board  and  tractor  test  engineers  helped  to  write 
the  new  code.  We  were  particularly  interested  in  having  a  fair 
means  of  assessing  the  new  types  of  transmissions. 

“Although  the  Nebraska  law  is  enforceable  only  in  the  state  of 
Nebraska,  its  reputation  is  worldwide.  The  results  are  seldom  chal¬ 
lenged.  The  Nebraska  law  requires  a  manufacturer  to  publish  the 
whole  test  if  he  uses  any  part  of  it.  I'his,  of  course,  is  to  prevent 
him  from  picking  out  certain  good  features  of  his  tractor. 

Manufacturers’  Choice 

“.A  great  deal  of  responsibility  is  put  on  the  manufacturers,”  con¬ 
tinued  Professor  Hurlbut.  “They  hav'e  to  select  a  stock  tractor  to 
rejiresent  them  at  Nebraska.  They  conceivably  could  select  one 
‘best’  tractor  built  to  such  fine  tolerances  that  its  performance 
would  be  completely  unrepresentative  of  the  model  as  sold.  But  J 
believe  the  manufacturers  don’t  select  such  an  outstanding  tractor 
They  try  to  pick  one  which  is  representative  of  the  jiroduct  whicl 
goes  on  the  market.  Any  stock  model  tractor  would  probably  need 
some  adjustment  before  it  came  exactly  to  the  standard  of  the 
tractor  tested  at  Nebraska,  but  it  does  have  that  potential. 

“Our  engineers  are  careful  to  regulate  or  record  all  other  con¬ 
ditions  which  might  have  an  efTect  on  the  perfonnance  of  the  trac¬ 
tor.  For  instance,  the  weather.  A  low  barometer  would  make  for 
a  lower  horsepower.  Also,  a  high  temperature  would  make  the 
horsepower  lower.  So  we  record  the  temperature  and  barometei 
readings  for  each  phase  of  the  test.  Of  course,  a  fanner  can’t  change 
the  air  temperature  and  pressure  on  his  farm,  but  at  least  he  does 
know  what  the  conditions  were  when  we  made  the  test  on  this 
tractor.  Another  thing  which  we  found  affecting  the  drawbar  pull 
was  tire  wear.  As  a  tire  became  worn  we  found  it  gave  better  grip 
on  our  concrete  test  course  and  so  more  drawbar  pull.  Because 
of  that  we  won’t  test  a  tractor  which  has  tires  worn  under  65  per 
cent  of  their  original  bar  height. 

“Crawler  tractors,  of  course,  are  tested  on  our  earth  course. 
We  take  great  trouble  to  make  sure  this  course  is  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition  for  every  test. 

“Not  only  in  these  tests,  but  in  noimal  tractor  operations  from 
day  to  day,  there  are  many  variables  which  can  change  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  tractor — the  temperature,  the  barometer  reading, 
the  humidity,  many  of  the  factors  about  the  tractor  itself,  like  the 
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engine  temperature  and  the  age  of  the  tractor,  can  alter  the  horse¬ 
power  considerably.  For  instance,  tire  pressure  has  an  important 
effect  on  drawbar  pull.  On  the  concrete  course  on  a  hot  day,  the 
temperature  in  the  tire  rises,  increasing  tire  pressure.  The  tire 
pressure  is  checked  frequently.  It  can  affect  drawbar  pull.  Our 
testers  try  to  reduce  the  variables  as  much  as  possible,  so  they  are 
not  important  to  a  farmer  who  is  operating  a  tractor  on  a  day-to- 
day  basis.  ^ 

“These  tests  are  a  good  source  of  information  on  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  tractors,”  Professor  Hurlbut  continued.  “When  there  w'as 
a  change  from  steel  wheels  to  pneumatic  tires,  the  Nebraska  tests 
show'ed  what  each  would  do.  When  new  fuels  appeared,  such  as 
liquid  petroleum  gas  and  diesel  fuel,  the  tests  gave  infonnation 
on  the  use  and  perfonnance  of  the  new  fuels.  We  intend  to  provide 
a  buyer  with  data  to  make  his  own  appraisals  for  his  own  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  tractor  that  interests  him. 

Changes  in  the  Test 

“I  don’t  think  we  are  likely  to  make  important  changes  in  the 
test.  There  is  just  a  possibility  w'e  might  reduce  the  limits  on  w'heel 
slip  from  15  percent  to  10  or  12  percent  because  we  have  received 
some  criticism  that  drawbar  pull  figures  vary’  when  the  slip  is  high. 
These  would  not  be  important  differences,  but  50  to  100  pounds 
variation  is  enough  to  arouse  our  critics.  Perhaps,  too,  we  might 
change  the  ‘minimum’  load  in  the  varying  power  and  fuel  con¬ 
sumption  test  to  ‘no’  load  to  show  the  idling  speed  of  the  tractor. 

“We  believe  the  tests  ser\e  their  pur|K>se,”  said  Professor  Hurl¬ 
but.  “We  will  begin  Test  Number  733  sometime  this  March,  and 
we  already  have  an  almost  complete  schedule  for  1960.  Strangely 
enough  w’e  had  an  application  from  John  Deere  today  for  tests 
on  a  new'  tractor,  and  it’s  almost  exactly  40  years  since  we  did  the 
first  test  on  their  Waterloo  Boy.” 


I  TOD  you  TO^^ 
ALUMINUM-PAINT  THE  ^ 
ROOF  TO  KEEP  THIS 


•••••\  V 


Aluminum  Paint  Reflects  Heat,  Keeps  Buildings  Cooler 


Poultry  and  livestock  production  goes 
up  when  shelters  are  cooler— and  the 
easy  way  is  to  coat  roofs  and  buildings 
with  aluminum  paint.  Aluminum  paint 
reflects  heat,  protects  against  rust  and 
deterioration.  Write  for  names  of 
leading  paint  manufacturers: 

Reynolds  Metals  Company, 

Richmond  18,  Virginia. 


The  Finest  Paints 


Made  with  Aluminum 


PRECISION -MADE 
PARTS*  ^ 


in  this  matched 
feeding  team 
work  efficiently,  h 
economically,  and 
trouble-free  1 

year  'round  ] 


STARLINE 


UNLOADER 


TWO  DRIVES- 

Constant  rotation  is 
assured  by  two 
drive  drums  work¬ 
ing  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  collec¬ 
tor  arm. 


TWO  AUGERS  —  Twice  the  cut¬ 
ting  edges  of  single  auger  unload¬ 
ers  .  .  .  breok  up  froien  silage 
better,  deliver  a  more  even  flow  to 
the  impeller,  faster. 


ROTARY 
IMPELLER  —  Four 
paddle  arms  throw 
down  a  constant 
stream  of  silage. 
Impellers  throw  more  silage  than 
blowers  and  move  it  with  less 
horsepower.  Impeller  blades  ore 
hardened  for  longer  life. 


FEEDER 

SHIELDED  BEARINGS 
SAVE  FEED 

10"  wide  ston- 
chions,  which 
support  the  side 
boards,  also 
serve  as  shields 
over  the  oilite 
beorings  to  keep 
light  feeds  from 
being  thrown 
out  and  wasted. 
Two  augers  may  be  connected  in 
a  T  or  L  arrangement 


TAPERED  AUGER 
LEAD-IN  FLIGHTS 

H  Starline  ”9"  aug- 

ers  have  addi- 
/  tional  flat  tap- 
■TTML:--  .  er.dlead-in 
flighting  which 
produces  a  con- 
tinuoxui  flow  of 
material  from 
one  auger  section  to  the  next  .  .  . 
motors  are  reversible  to  deliver 
feed  in  either  direction. 


ONE  HEAVY-DUTY  MOTpR 

—  Powers  the  whole  unit  —  drive  ^ 

drums,  dual  augers,  and  impeUer  *  O'  TOO  NEED  REPLA^MENT  PARTS, 
-through  toughest  silagilor  STAHUNE  GIVES  YOU  THE  ASSURANCE 
about  Sc  pec  day.  Protected  OF  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT, 
against  bum-out  from  electrical  or 
mechanical  overloads. 


STARLINE.  INC.  318  Front  St.. 

Harvard,  IHinois 

Please  send  details  on  the  Starline  Silo 
Unloader  □  Auger  Feeder  D 


I  am  intaresUd  in  bacominq  a  Starlina  Oaalar  □ 
Chack  for  Spacial  Litaratura  if  Studant  □ 


Send  for  FREE  Plans, 
Parts  List,  idea  Book 


-Stofe. 


Now  Available— 3,000  lbs. 
LIVESTOCK  SCALE 


New  low  Prico 


F.O.B.  Foclory 
10  YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


SURE-WEIGH  Modal  500  tomes  complete  for 
easy,  perfect  installation.  1/10  of  1%  accuracy. 
Fits  inta  any  existing  stock  handling  equipment. 
Read  weight  from  normal  standing  pasition.  Alsa 
complete  fully  mobile  and  semi-portable  models. 
Clip  ad  now  and  mail  for  all  the  details. 

FER0U8ON-HANK8  CORF. 

,  .  2140  W.  Lawrence  Ave.  Dept.  1 0-F, Chicago  25,  III. 


irs 
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DANUSER  3  P0INT  HITCH 

nicccD 


$225.68 
(less  auger) 
F.O.B.  Factory 


A  NEW  3-point  hitch  Digger  that  lets 
you  DIG  DEEPER  HOLES  SITTING 
DOWN... as  deep  as  62"  with  many 
tractors! 

Digs  straight  holes  in  any  terrain. 
Auger  sizes  4"  to  24"  with  replaceable 
cutting  edges  and  point.  7"  and  14" 
extensions  available. 

It’s  convertible  too!  Pull  ONE  pin... 
add  a  HOOK...  it  becomes  a  CRANE 
BOOM  with  hundreds  of  uses . . .  lifting 
and  carrying  heavy  loads,  etc. 

Adapter  Kits  available  for  Tractors  not 
equipped  with  3-point  hitches.  Write 
today  for  complete  information! 


DANUSER 

MACHINE  COMPANY 


508-41  East  3rd  Street,  Fulton,  Missouri 
“Contributing  to  Farm  Mechanization" 


FERTILIZER  PLACEMENT 

{Continued  from  page  89) 

the  Michigan  State  University  Soils  De¬ 
partment  and  now’  with  the  National  Plant 
Food  Institute  as  regional  agronomist  work¬ 
ing  out  of  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  was 
cheeking  some  other  angles  in  a  study  in 
the  University  greenhouse.  From  studying 
j  seedings  in  small  trays  there,  he  determined, 
i  for  one  thing,  that  fertilizer  damage  was 
more  serious  to  poor  quality  than  to  high 
:  quality  seed.  He  also  learned  that,  contrary 
I  to  widespread  belief  in  research  circles, 
j  phosphorus  was  just  as  important  as  ni- 
j  trogf'n  or  potash  in  causing  crop  damage 
I  where  complete  fertilizers  were  applied. 
The  danger  point,  he  determined,  where 
nutrients  in  contact  with  wheat  seed  would 
cause  serious  damage  to  germinating  seed, 
was  in  applications  of  more  than  100 
pounds  of  nutrients  per  acre.  He  also 
strengthened  the  belief  that  the  drier  the 
soil  the  more  likely  the  seeding  is  to  suffer 
fertilizer  damage,  and  that  oats  and  barley 
tolerate  higher  applications  of  nutrients 
1  than  wheat  before  there  is  serious  damage 
I  to  germination. 

And,  perhaps  most  significant  of  all.  Dr. 
Guttay  learned  that  wheat  fertilized  by 
placing  the  nutrients  an  inch  below  the  seed 
and  an  inch  to  one  side,  genninated  and 
emerged  at  the  same  rate  as  the  unfertilized 
wheat. 

Test  results  from  the  big  USDA  jire- 
cision  drill  brought  out  similar  results.  Here 
then  was  the  answer;  you  could  fertilize 
wheat  heavily,  and  presumably  increase 
I  your  income,  as  long  as  fertilizer  and  seed 
!  were  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  apart. 

The  difficulty  comes  in  finding  or  fixing  I 
a  machine  to  accomplish  this.  Some  wheat  | 
growers  have  had  such  drills  especially  j 
made  by  manufacturers.  At  least  one  bought 
an  old  grain  drill,  filled  the  fertilizer  hop¬ 
pers,  hooked  it  behind  his  other  drill  which 
carried  only  seed  and  pulled  them  in  tan-  : 
dem.  The  distance  of  the  fertilizer  from  the 
.  seed  varied,  of  course,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  were  separated,  and  the  idea  worked.  ! 

What  are  the  ill-effects  of  a  poor  job  of 
fertilizer  placement?  I'here  can  be  at  least 
’  twx).  Unless  fertilizers  arc  placed  properly  i 
the  grow’ing  plant  can’t  make  maximum  use  I 
of  the  nutrients.  This  cuts  returns  from  ap-  I 
plication  of  plant  food.  Then  if  they’re  in  j 
I  contact  with  seed,  fertilizers  can  damage  ' 
germination.  It’s  this  reduced  germination  ' 
that  is  most  obvious.  It  shows  up  plainly  j 


enough  in  poor  stands  of  corn,  soybeans, 
small  grains  and  others  crops.  But  you  still 
can’t  automatically  blame  poor  stands  on 
fertilizer  placement  and  be  right. 

Nitrogen  and  potash  compounds  used 
in  fertilizers  arc  salts.  They’re  quite  solu¬ 
ble  in  water  and  once  they’ve  gone  into 
solution  in  the  soil  they  move  up  and  down 


TRY  THIS  NEW  HYBRID 
FORAGE  GRASS 


PRODUCE  MORE  TONS  OF 
LIVESTOCK  FEED  PER  ACRE 


ir  High  feed  value,  palatable  and 
nutritious 

if  Up  to  14%  protein,  150,000  Units  of 
Vitamin  A 

if  Good  sugar  content,  all  livestock  like  it 

if  Growers  report  cheap  beef  gains,  high 
milk  production 

if  No  bloat  reports  after  3  years  of 
grazing 

if  Perennial  type  plant,  easy  to  grow, 
drouth  resistant 

Growers  say— ''Best 
forage  crop  we've  ever 
tried,  beats  anything!" 

This  new  high-production  strain  of 
Sorghum  Almum  Grass  was  introduced 
from  Australia  just  a  few  years  ago.  In 
the  last  two  years,  stockmen  in  every 
part  of  the  nation  have  tried  it  with  out¬ 
standing  success.  Plantings  on  both  irri¬ 
gated  and  dry  land  show  high  production 
on  many  different  types  of  soils,  from 
clay  to  blow  sand,  under  a  wide  variety 
of  growing  conditions. 

Grows  from  5  to  14  feet  tall.  Leaves 
are  broad,  shiny-green,  rich  in  vitamins. 
At  proper  cutting  time,  stalks  are  succu¬ 
lent,  tender  and  sweet.  Makes  an  ideal 
forage  that  all  livestock  like.  Yields  heavy 
tonnage  —  up  to  30  tons  or  more  of  en¬ 
silage,  8  to  12  tons  of  hay  per  acre  are 
reported. 

Hundreds  of  enthusiastic  letters  from 
Florida  to  Oregon,  New  York  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  say — “Everything  you  said  it  was,” 
“It’s  the  coming  hay  in  our  part  of  the 
country,”  “Beats  anything  we’ve  ever 
tried,”  “Best  pasture  I’ve  ever  seen,”  “In¬ 
creased  both  our  milk  production  and 
cream  test,”  “Cattle  go  for  it  like  kids 
eat  candy.” 

“Mosf  promising  new  crop 
to  reach  the  U.S.  since  alfalfa/* 

Find  out  for  yourself  how  this  new 
forage  grass  can  fit  into  your  livestock 
program  on  your  own  farm  or  ranch. 
Takes  only  IVz  to  4  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre, 
produces  tons  of  feed.  Many  reports  of 
good  crops  “where  nothing  else  would 
grow.”  Don’t  delay,  order  your  seed  now! 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  SPRING  PLANTING 

Special  S-Acra  Tail  Offer,  with  Grower's  Bulletin 

(10  lbs.)  Postpaid  in  U.  S . $12.95 

Stockman's  12-Acre  Graxing  Test,  with  Grower's 
Bulletin  (25  lbs.).  Postpaid . $29.95 

(Prices  slightly  higher  in  the  Cast) 

NEW  MEXICO  See*^  FARMS 

P.O.Box  1011  —  Clovis,  New  Mexico 
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depending  on  water  movement.  Vertical 
movement  of  soil  solutions  is  much  more 
rapid  than  lateral  movement. 

Phosphorus  compounds  are  less  soluble, 
and  they  don’t  move  about  in  the  soil 
as  much  as  nitrogen  and  potash.  It  takes 
water  for  the  plant  nutrient  compounds  to 
change  into  salts.  The  nitrogen  and  potash 
especially  draw  this  water  from  the  soil. 
When  large  amounts  of  salts  dissolve  in  the 
soil  they  draw  water  from  the  soil  and  rob 
the  seedling.  In  fact,  the  salts  may  actually 
draw  moisture  out  of  the  seed  and  dry  it 
up  just  as  surely  as  an  oven  would  dehy¬ 
drate  it.  Serious  fertilizer  burn  kills  tbe  seed. 
Even  with  lower  concentrations  of  salts  in 
the  soil,  the  plants,  while  they  may  live, 
may  not  get  enough  water  to  prosper. 

The  most  severe  damage  at  this  stage 
comes  from  a  combination  of  fertilizer  in 
contact  with  the  soil  and  a  shortage  of  soil 
moisture.  In  wet  years  the  salt  solutions  are 
spread  out  so  much  that  crop  damage  is 
usually  slight,  if  any. 

Separated  Band  Seeding 

Researchers  know  now  that  regardless  of 
the  field  crop  being  seeded,  the  best  way 
to  put  down  fertilizer,  either  solid  or  liquid, 
is  to  drop  it  in  bands  separated  from  the 
seed.  You  don’t  get  enough  fertilizer  money 
back  by  broadcasting,  unless  you’re  building 
up  the  overall  fertility  level  of  the  field.  S.  E. 
Younts,  in  one  such  test  at  Cornell,  recently 
broadcast  20  pounds  of  potash  per  acre 
on  a  corn  test  plot  in  low  fertility  soil  and 
put  the  same  amount  down  banded  on 
another  plot.  The  banded  plot  yielded  7.6 
bushels  more  than  the  broadcast. 

Banding  the  fertilizer  concentrates  it  in 
one  area  and  this  is  good.  Here,  in  solution, 
the  band  occupies  only  a  small  part  of  the 
root  zone.  And  while  the  salts  are  away  from 
the  germinating  seed  they’re  in  a  location 
where  the  spreading  rootlets  will  reach 
them.  The  band  becomes  a  feed  bunk  for 
the  plants.  This  nutrient  band  also  makes 
an  excellent  place  to  add  other  elements 
that  you  may  want  to  apply,  including  var¬ 
ious  minor  elements.  It’s  true  that  there  is 
a  highly  concentrated  salt  .solution  within 
the  band.  But  the  roots  develop  properly 
because  only  a  part  of  them  n'ach  the  band. 
Not  all  of  a  plant’s  roots  need  be  up  to  the 
trough  to  feed  the  plant.  The  plant  can  take 
a  disprojjortionate  part  of  its  total  nutrients 
through  a  single  root.  Within  the  fertilizer 
band  the  rootlets  will  often  grow  and  spread 
out  like  willow  roots  in  a  drain  tile  and  thus 
get  maximum  benefits  from  the  fertilizer. 

One  other  method  of  keeping  the  plant 
nutrients  concentrated  in  these  bands  is  by 
using  pelleted  fertilizers.  Fertilizer  com- 
jX)unds  in  these  larger  particles  take  more 
time  to  go  into  solution  and  the  salt  solu¬ 
tions  are  kept  more  localized,  handy  to  the 
roots  but  not  touching  the  seed. 

It  doesn’t  make  much  difference  in  what 
form  you  buy  fertilizer — liquid,  gas  or  solid 
— it  changes  into  the  same  form  shortly 
after  it  gets  into  the  soil.  It  goes  into  solu- 


Compare  them  all... 
you'll  pick  the 


NO. 


FORAGE 

HARVESTER 


Check  the  price  of  a  Papec  No.  32P 
Forage  Harvester  —  you’ll  find  it  rea¬ 
sonable,  yet  Papec  has  the  capacity 
to  outperform  many  more  expensive 
machines. 

Check  its  simple  design  and  rugged 
construction  with  a  minimum  of  moving 
parts  —  you’ll  see  why  Papec  gives 
more  years  of  dependable  service  with 
less  maintenance  and  less  upkeep. 

Check  Papec's  long  list  of  features  — 

you’ll  agree  that  it  offers  you  much 
more  for  your  money  than  any  other 
forage  harvester. 

Check  Papec  performance  with  users  in 
your  area — you’ll  find  convincing  proof 
in  their  experiences  that  Papec  is  the 
forage  harvester  for  you. 


Corn  harvest  with  Papec  32P  Forage  Harvester  and  Papec  Self-Unloader 
—  a  money  and  labor-saving  combination  that  can’t  be  equalled. 


Yes,  compare  the  Papec  32  P  Forage  Harvesters  with  all  the  rest.  You’ll 
find  it’s  your  very  best  buy  from  any  and  every  standpoint. 

It  will  help  you  produce  more  milk  —  more  meat  —  more  profit  per 
acre,  by  getting  your  harvesting  done  faster  at  the  exact  time  that  crops 
contain  the  maximum  amounts  of  digestible  nutrients.  It’s  ideal  for  either 
green  feeding  or  silage.  In  addition,  it  does  many  other  important  jobs 
such  as  chopping  standing  cornstalks  for  mulch,  blowing  back  spoiled  hay 
or  straw  on  the  land  for  mulch  and  cutting  and  chopping  straw  and  corn¬ 
stalks  for  bedding. 

Direct  cut,  hay  pick-up,  and  one  and  two-row 
attachments  are  available  for  your  Papec  Forage  Harvester. 
One  man  can  quickly  make  changeovers. 


4  QUICK-HITCH 
ATTACHMENTS 


Papec  Model  32F  has  hnger  feed  roll  —  the  32P,  paddle 
feed  roll.  Otherwise,  these  two  great  forage  harvesters  are  the 
same  in  every  respect  with  capacities  of  up  to  5  tons  of 
dry  hay,  or  25  tons  of  silage  per  hour.  See  them  at  your 
Papec  dealer  soon.  Or  use  the  coupon  below  for 
information  about  these  and  other  Papec  units  for 
complete  feed  and  forage  handling  systems. 


PAPEC 

BEST  in 
FEED  and 
FORAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

Depf.  FQ-6,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  complete  information 
about  the  Papec  units  checked. 


Name _ 

Address- 

City - 

State - 


□  Ftrage  Harvesters 
n  Utility  Harvesters 

(Flail  Type) 

□  Crop  Blowers 
n  Haaiaier  Mills 

□  Portable  FeeB 
Makers 

□  FielB  Sprayers 
n  Haller  Mills 
n  Crap  Dryers 

□  Silo  UalaHers 
n  Self-Ualaadiag 

Wagaas 
n  Elevators 
n  Clipper  Malchers 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

■ 
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irS  A  PROMISE... 

FROM  HUDSON! 


Hudson  promises  you. ..the  easy,  low- 
cost  way  to  apply  pesticides  right 

When  you  buy  a  Hudson  Sprayer 
or  Duster,  any  size,  any  model, 
you  get  advantages  available  in 
no  other  product  of  its  type.  A 
few  examples:  ^ 

You  get  iwwer  sprayCTs  with 
built-in  resistance  to  rust  and 
wear, ..pumps  with  Endurall* 
cylinders  (the  only  thing  harder 
is  a  diamond) ...nylon  valves 
that  won’t  pound  out  and  are 
easy  to  get  at. 

You  get  compression  sprayers 
that  charge  easier  in  fewer  strokes 


than  any  others . . .  equipped  with 
rugged,  long-life  spray-proof 
hose,  especially  made  for  spray 
chemical  use. 

You  get  in  many  Hudson 
models,  both  hand  and  power, 
the  advantages  of  stainless  steel. 
Here  is  the  utmost  in  resistance 
to  rust  and  corrosion.  You  lose 
less  time  in  the  field  cleaning 
clogged  nozzles ...  do  more,  faster. 

There’s  a  Hudson  Sprayer  or 
Duster  to  do  exactly  the  job  you 
need  done  and  apply  pesticides 
for  greatest  killing  power.  Buy 
Hudson,  "Sign  of  the  Best  Buy’  . 


See  these  and  many  more  at  your  Hudson  dealers 


1.  PEERLESS*  PTO  Sprayers.  Trailer 
mounted  as  shown,  or  tractor  mount¬ 
ed.  5,  6  or  10  gpm  pumps.  Pressures 
to  600  pounds.  With  2  or  3  section 
booms,  or  Broad-Spray*,  or  gun. 

2.  PEERLESS*  or  MATADOR  -  50  gallon 
sprayers.  Ideal  in,  around  buildings. 

3.  SUBURBAN*  Power  Sprayer.  12  gal. 
2  hp.  engine.  Sprays  any  sprayaole 
solution.  Many  uses  in  buildings,  yards 
and  gardens. 

4.  BAK-PAK*  Sprayer.  Ideal  for  patch 
weed  control.  Continuous  high  pres¬ 
sure.  4to  5  gals.  Galvanized  or  stainless 
steel.  Piston,  diaphragm  or  slide  pump. 


5.  HYDRA-GUN'’.l/2  gal.  high  pressure 
sprayer.  Fine  to  long-range  spray. 

6.  CAPITAL*  2-Spray®  continuous 
sprayer.  Excellent  for  dairy  barn  use. 

7.  ADMIRAL*.  Most  wanted  duster  for 
spot  or  cloud  dusting.  Usesany  powder. 

8.  STROLLER*.  3  gal.  compression 
sprayer  on  wheels;  easy  to  use  any¬ 
where.  Cart  available  separately. 

9.  COMPRESSION  SPRAYERS.  Easiest 
to  charge.  Galvanized  or  stainless  steel. 
Simplex®  (shown)  seals  from  within;  3 
and  4  gals.  Saf-T-LolCi>  models  with  fun¬ 
nel-shaped  top  in  2,  3,  4  gal. 


SIGN  OF  THE  BEST  BUY 


H.D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  •  589  E.  Illinois  St.  •  Chicago  11,111. 
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tion  and  in  that  foiin  is  picked  up  by  the  plant  roots. 

There  is  a  relationship  between  fertilizer  placement  and  soil 
type.  The  soils  that  tend  to  dry  out  fastest,  the  sandy  ones,  are  most 
likely  to  be  the  fields  where  fertilizers  cause  damage  to  genninating 
plants.  Soils  that  hold  more  moisture  give  the  fertilizer  compounds 
a  chance  to  spread  out. 

Corn 

Placement  of  fertilizer  on  corn  is  not  the  problem  it  once  was. 
Machinery  has  changed.  You  can  now  get  planters  that  can  be 
easily  adjusted  to  drop  fertilizer  one  inch  below  and  two  inches  to 
one  side  of  the  seed,  which  is  where  it  shoidd  go.  Agronomists 
say  this  spacing  is  practical  and  is  satisfacton,’  in  the  field.  It 
puts  the  fertilizer  close  enough  to  be  available  to  the  spreading  root 
svstem,  yet  far  enough  to  prevent  damage  to  the  genninating  seed. 
.\nd  it  is  feasible  for  machinery  manufacturers  to  turn  out  machin¬ 
ery  capable  of  this  spacing.  Recent  findings  have  discredited,  prob¬ 
ably  for  all  time,  the  old  style  split  boot  which  drojjs  a  band  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  each  side  of  the  seed.  A  single  band  of  fertilizer,  say  the 
researchers,  works  just  as  well  as  a  double  band,  usually  better. 

In  one  Minnesota  check,  researchers  put  down  200  pounds  of 
.■)-20-20  with  a  corn  seeding  by  using  a  split  boot  and  incn'ased 
yields  6.8  bushels  per  acre.  But  the  same  treatment  in  a  single 
band  two  inches  below  the  seed  and  two  and  a  half  inches  to  the 
side  increased  yields  by  10.7  bushels  per  acre. 

If  you’re  still  pulling  a  split  boot  type  planter  across  your  corn 
fields  this  might  be  a  good  time  to  price  one  of  the  newer  models, 
that  puts  fertilizer  down  in  a  single  band.  Given  a  dry  year  or  a 
slight  mechanical  difficulty  you  just  might  save  a  crop. 

Starter  fertilizer  for  corn  should  be  high  in  phosphorus  which 
stimulates  early  growth.  Nitrogen  in  the  starter  will  increase  the 
plant  intake  of  phosphorus. 

Exact  needs  of  the  corn  on  the  individual  fields  are  best  deter¬ 
mined  with  soil  tests.  Michigan  soils  researchers  say  that  where 
the  tests  call  for  more  fertilizer  than  can  safely  be  applied  as  a 
starter  on  a  certain  soil  you  should  plow  down  the  extra.  And  once 
it’s  jtlowed  under,  the  soil  is  best  left  loose  and  undisturbed. 

Soybeans 

Many  soybean  growers  aren’t  troubled  with  fertiliz(‘r  placement 
problems  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  don’t  fertilize  beans. 
That’s  one  way  of  getting  around  a  problem.  But  the  real  n'ason 
usually  given  for  not  using  fertilizer  on  soybeans,  or  at  least  much 
of  it,  is  the  belief  that  they  don’t  respond  to  the  treatment. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  soybeans  could  make  good  use  of  ferti¬ 
lizer,  sometimes  as  much  as  400  pounds  per  acre. 

But  soybeans  are  easily  damaged  by  fertilizer  in  contact  with 
the  seed.  Here  again  the  answer  is  banding  the  fertilizer.  It  should 
be  put  down  an  inch  below  and  an  inch  and  a  half  to  one  side.  If 
you  don’t  have  machinery  for  side  banding  fertilizer  on  beans,  it 
should  be  plowed  down  or  drilled  deeply  just  before  planting. 

Many  bean  growers  aim  to  fertilize  the  rotation  instead  of  the 
individual  bean  crop.  They  try  to  put  enough  plant  food  on  other 
crops  in  the  rotation  to  leave  enough  over  to  feed  the  beans.  This 
is  good  theory  but  it  seldom  gives  beans  that  early  boost. 

Legumes 

Few  people  these  days  question  the  fact  that  band  seeding  is  the 
best  way  to  plant  the  small  seeded  legumes,  clovers  and  alfalfas. 
These  crops  need  fertilization  at  seeding  time.  The  fertilizer  should 
be  banded  under  at  least  an  inch  of  soil  and  the  seed  should  fall 
directly  on  top  of  the  soil.  A  packer  wheel  pressing  the  seed  down 
w’ill  provide  the  only  covering  it  needs.  This  method,  say  the 
Michigan  soils  people,  works  on  all  types  of  soils. 

On  the  subject  of  pastures,  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  grasses 
usually  need  more  nitrogen  than  is  safe  to  supply  at  seeding  time. 
Frequent  topdressing  is  best. 


Small  Grains 

These  crops,  already  well  discussed  here,  offer  one  of  the  major 
challenges  to  those  working  on  fertilizer  placement  problems  to- 


Slat* 


Cotton  and  Tobacco 

Cotton  is  highly  sensitive  to  fertilizer  burn. 
Fertilizer  should  be  banded  two  and  a  half 
inches  below,  and  two  and  a  half  inches  to 
the  side  of  the  seed. 

You  can  safely  apply  up  to  800  pounds  of 
fertilizer  per  acre  to  tobacco  at  transplant 
time  by  putting  it  in  tw'o  bands  seven  inches 
apart  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below 
the  root  crown,  which  will  put  it  at  depths 
of  about  five  inches  below  the  surface. 

With  all  field  crops  the  increasingly  heavy 
use  of  fertilizers  is  certain  to  make  fertilizer 
placement  a  more  critical  problem  in  the 
future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  We’ve 
entered  an  age  of  precision  fertilization. 


You  Get, More  Features  for  Faster, 

Easier  Fencing  With  f 

the  Shaver  Hydraulic  Jt 

Post  Driver  S  „ 

Kou-Ciop 

Fa.stfr  driving  .  .  .  front  mount  fur 
vasicr  spotting  .  .  .  ‘/s  longrr  stroke  .  .  . 
fiiigei  tip  control  .  .  .  quick  .  ^ 

adjustinrnt<i  to  plumb  posts  Tractors 

.  .  .  the  nesviy  improved  HD8 

Hydraulic  Post  Driver  is  your 

best  bet  for  fencing.  Set  up  to 

(Kl  rods  of  |iosts  in  just  80 

minutes  with  ringertip  action. 

.Mounts  or  detaches  from  the 
in  minutes  with  no 
lifting.  Take  the  work  I  ■ 

and  sweat  out  of  fencing  with  M  I 

the  new  Shaver  HD8!  I  ■ 


NOW,., More  Than  Ever 


for  SAFE,  SURE  and 
EFFICIENT  Drying-in-Storage 
WITH  NO  HANDLING 

NOW  drying-in-slorage  reaches  a  new  high  of  efficiency 
with  the  super  fans  designed  especially  for  use  with  the 
DRY-O-AAATION  System  and  the  wider,  deeper  modern 
bins.  These  larger,  AIL-NEW  fans  provide  completely 
streamlined,  silent  air-flow  based  on  aerodynamic  prin¬ 
ciples  used  in  the  most  advanced  aviation  techniques. 
And  the  c.f.m.  output  is  obtained  at  the  very  minimum 
cost  per  watt  because  of  maximum  utilization  of  energy 
input.  LOOK  HOW  SIMPLE — motor,  housing,  fan  and 
grill  —  that's  olll  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Rustproof 
foreverl  Silent,  too.  Available  with  leading  bins  in  16" — 
1  Vi  and  3  h.p.  20"  in  4,  5  and  Z'/z  h.p. 


NEW 

BOOKLET 

FREE! 

Our  n*w  booklet 
"LET'S  TALK 
ABOUT  YOUR 
GRAIN"  contains 
valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  dry¬ 
ing -in -storage. 
Writ*  us  for 
your  free 
copy. 


■  ature  4.  amazing  low 

price,  giving  name  &  aodreas 
ol  your  favorite  dealer. 


SHAVER  MFG.  CO.  Graettinger,  Iowa 


FARM  FANS,  INC.,  424  S.  Pennsylvania  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS  25,  INDIANA 


Sugar  Beets 

Fertilizer  should  be  banded  at  st'eding  time, 
one  to  two  inches  below,  and  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  to  the  side.  If  the  total 
application  of  nitrogen  and  potash  in  the 
fertilizer  exceeds  60  pounds  per  acre,  how- 
ever,  the  fertilizer  should  be  placed  two 
inches  to  the  side  and  not  below  the  seed. 


day.  Small  grain  drills  have  not  kept  pace 
with  advancing  knowledge  in  crop  man- 
.tgement  in  this  field.  Heavier  fertilization 
increases  yields  here,  but  most  maehineiy 
companies  still  turn  out  drills  that  droj) 
seed  and  fertilizer  together.  These  seldom 
cause  damage  to  gemtinating  crojjs  when 
you  fertilize  at  medium  rates  but  they  can 
cause  serious  damage  at  heavier  rates,  espe¬ 
cially  in  dr\'  years. 

Sorghum 

I'his  crop  has  fertilizer  needs  similar  to 
those  of  corn.  But  it  is  planted  later  when 
the  ground  may  be  drier.  Sorghum  also  has 
a  shorter  growing  season  than  corn  in  which 
to  use  fertilizer.  Thus  the  need  for  starter 
fertilizer  may  he  more  important  than  with 
corn.  If  fertilizer  is  put  down  in  contact 
with  the  seed  the  nitrogen  and  potash  in  it 
should  not  total  more  than  10  pounds  of 
nutrients  per  acre.  Even  the  agronomists 
haven’t  come  up  with  exact  figures  on  fer¬ 
tilizer  placement  for  .sorghum,  but  they  do 
|)oint  out  that  seed  and  fertilizer  should 
be  separated  for  surest  results.  If  the  soil 
and  crop  need  more,  it  should  be  drilled 
ahead  of  planting  or  plowed  down. 


These  are  the  actual  words  of  E.  O. 
Lambert,  Jr.  and  D.  F.  Sells,  owners 
of  Circle  I)  &  E  Farms,  Malta,  Ohio. 
They  go  on  to  say,  “We  know  it  is  the 
real  answer  to  insure  more  even  milk 
production,  higher  production  and  at 
the  same  time  cut  feed  costs  with  a 
healthier  herd.  Our  D.H.I.A,  records 
show  the  first  Buckeye  Incubator  made 
a  25%  increase  in  production.  If  our 
second  Grass  Incubator  proves  as  help¬ 
ful  as  the  first,  we  couldn’t  ask  for 
anything  better.” 


Q:  WHY  DID  YOU  ORDER  A  2ND  BUCKEYE  GRASS  INCUBATOR? 
A:  FIRST  ONE  MADE  US  A  25%  INCREASE  IN  PRODUCTION! 


GRASS  INCUBATOR  DIVISION 
Buckeye  Incubator  Company 

Dept.  F.Q. 

Springfield,  Ohio  •  Fresno,  California 
Without  obligation,  sond  littraturo  to; 


Address  . . . . . . - 


SEND  FOR  ACTUAL 
FARM  EXPERIENCE  REPORTS 


City  .... 
County 


Another  dairyman,  James  Bagwell 
of  Alpharetta,  Ga.  says,  “After  we 
started  feeding  the  grass,  we  began 
having  an  increase  from  180-185  to 
over  200  gallons  a  day  and  I  feel  that 
this  is  remarkable  because  we  have 
had  terrible  weather,  either  freezing, 
raining,  or  both  when  we  could  have 
expected  to  lose  a  lot  in  production. 
I  told  you  that  I  wanted  to  buy  anoth¬ 
er  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  tell 
you  that  I  am  now  in  a  position  to 
make  that  purchase.  Please  enter  my 
order  for  another  120  tray  unit.” 


The  Buckeye  distributor  in  your  area 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  facts.  Call 
him  or  write  us  for  more  information 
todav. 


WADE^RAIN 


Sprinkler  Irrigation 


TOTE  BOXES 

f  Continued  from  page  66) 

pt'r  bushel  capacity  for  the  tote  boxes. 

Roger  and  Horace  Smith  of  Paieros, 
Washington,  are  among  the  many  apple 
growers  in  Washington  state  who  have 
turned  to  this  new  method  of  harvesting. 
Their  experience  represents  the  practical 
application  of  the  hndings  of  Washington 
State  University  and  the  USDA. 

“Last  year,  perhaps  earlier,”  Roger  Smith 
commented,  “we  could  foresee  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  developing  a  new  kind  of  picking 
container.  For  one  thing,  our  customers 
wanted  apples  shipped  in  hberboard  car¬ 
tons,  not  wooden  bo.xes. 

“Faced  with  the  inevitable,  we  undertook 
a  study  of  all  available  containers,  plus 
the  new  pallet  bins.  Right  ofT,  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  the  pallet  bins  would  be  better 
for  us  than  lugs.  We  found,  for  instance, 
that  the  depreciation  of  bins  and  special 
equipment  would  be  2  8/10  cents  less  per 
unit  than  depreciation  on  lugs.  Further,  we 
felt  that  bins  would  enable  us  to  incor|X)rate 
efficiencies  in  our  harvesting  procedures.” 

After  investigating  several  materials. 
Smith  orchards  built  bins  with  fir  plywood. 
They  used  a  relatively  high  quality  panel 
with  a  waterproof  marine  glue.  Outside  di¬ 
mensions  are  47  inches  square  and  33 14 
inches  high.  They  have  a  325/2  bushel  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  side  panels  are  made  of  ^- 
inch  exterior-type  plywood  and  the  bottoms 
of’ slotted  lx6-inch  boards.  Plywood  was 
chosen  for  the  sides  because  it  oflfered 
smooth,  crack-free  surfaces  which  would 
not  cause  injury  to  the  fruit.  It  also  had 
the  advantage  of  inherent  two-way  strength 
which  would  resist  racking  and  contribute 
to  longer  bin  life. 

Empty  bins,  usually  decked  two  high, 
were  hauled  from  the  packing  plant  to  the 
orchard  on  straddle  carriers.  They  were 
unloaded  and  distributed  on  trailers  pulled 
by  tractor  or  jeep  and  placed  in  the  or¬ 
chards  convenient  to  the  pickers.  Pickers 
empty  their  drop-bottom  picking  bags  di- 
rectlv  into  the  bins. 


PLANNED 
maintenance 
protects  your 
investment 


FOR 

Greater  Crop  Profits 
and  LESS  labor ! 


You  save  money  and  get  the  best  use 
from  powered  equipment  when  you  in¬ 
stall  Hobbs  Hour  Meters.  They  enable 
you  to  follow  manufacturer  mainte¬ 
nance  recommendations  on  TIME  —  for 
better  performance  and  longer  service. 
True  electric  timing  instruments,  they  in¬ 
dicate  in  HOURS  and  MINUTES  — 
not  just  revolutions! 

Avoid  the  inconvenience  and  expense 
af  unscheduled  down-time.  Hobbs  Hour 
Meters  are  low  priced  and  easy  to  install. 

•  WRITE  for  Catalog  600 


^ohn  HA  ^a(f(r6  Catpataiian 

A  Division  of 

STEWAtT-WARNER  CORPORATION 

8069  YALE  BLVD.,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


Boost  Yields !  Save  Time ! 

WADE ‘RAIN  gives  you  ALL  the  benefits  of 
EXPERIENCE!  WADE*  RAIN  is  the  Pioneer- 
Leader  in  Features  that  save  time,  labor  and 
operating  cost.  Year  after  year,  these  savings 
mount  up  to  give  you  the  lowest  cost,  most 
profitable  Sprinkler  Irrigation  you  can  own! 
Plan  now  for  WADE*  RAIN  this  year  .  .  . 

WE  WILL  HELP  YOU  PLAN! 


all  types  ensilage,  even  long  cut  grass. 
ta  and  aerates  feed  for  better  palatability. 


at  rate  of  1500  lbs.  per  min.  and  over. 


WADE*  RAIN 


has  Self-Draining  I  "  'vijlrv] 

LOKS-IN  I 

GASKET 

•  Drains  Pipe  Fasf .  .  . 

9  Speeds  Lateral  Moves 
— Automatically  relaxes  when  pressure  is  off. 
Unfailing  in  years  of  everyday  use. 

•k  Also  ask  about  WADE  ‘  RAIN 
MECHANIZED' Moving  Systems 

.  .  .  Fastest,  Easiest  Lateral  Moving  Known. 


A  Raise  for  Pickers 

“At  first,  some  of  the  workers  were  skep¬ 
tical  and  resisted  the  new  idea,”  Horace 
Smith  recalled.  “It  wasn’t  difficult,  how¬ 
ever,  to  convince  them  that  they  could  do 
as  well  or  better  with  this  system.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  it’s  a  fairly  accurate  estimate 
that  the  picker  can  do  10  percent  better 
picking  into  bins  than  into  lugs  or  apple 
boxes.  Supervision  is  less  of  a  job,  too.” 

When  the  bins  are  full,  they  are  picked 
up  by  tractors  with  forklift  attachments 
and  moved  to  the  loading  area.  The  boxes 
are  not  touched  by  hands. 

At  the  loading  areas,  bins  are  set  on  skids 
ready  for  the  straddle  truck  to  haul  them 
to  the  packing  plant.  The  truck  hauls  14 
bins  at  a  time,  or  the  equivalent  of  about 
450  bushels.  One  truck,  since  it  can  load 
and  unload  quickly,  is  capable  of  taking 
care  of  the  Smith  brothers’  three  producing 
orchards. 


Model  "BEEF" 

ENSILOADER  . 

with  revolutionary  V-belt  drive.  No  ensilage 
loosened  except  that  which  is  loaded.  A  minimum 
of  moving  parts.  There  is  a  model  suitable  for 
every  size  operation 


Wade*Rain  Dealers 


^  ,  '  j  The  versatile  feed 

^  V-belt  drive. 

It  defies  comparison! 

“w^'" b‘uTl'd*’t  he  best 

^XOSWALT  INDUSTRIESTiHn 

■  ■  M.  L.  OSWALT,  Jt.,  Pres.  -  Pnooe  BR  6-31dJ 

VU  VgaRDEN  city,  KANSAS-Box  274-F 

Please  send  complete  information  on; 

(  )  ENSILOADER  (  )  ENSILMIXER  (  )Student 
Name _ 


MoH  Coupon  for  “TorwFocIs”  fhof 
Mokos  it  Easy  to  Plan  the  Best  for 
Your  Farm  and  Crops. 


1  H.  W.  TNUftMAN  ST. 

}  MRTLAND  9,  OREGON 

m  \  SEATTlf  4,  WASH  ^  COlUMSUS  I.  OHIO 

ll^  I  }}}  VIIIT  AVI  SOUTH  Tt*  EAST  COOOAti  St 

Hr  1  for«^n  Irrif  ti—  pRwtlRpimiit 

■H*  1 1  WMt  ASM,  Ntw  TmS  M,  It  T. 

S«nd  m«  frt*  **Farm*Facis*'  Plonning  Form 
and  illiistrotad  Wodt*9oin  Littroturc. 


Address 

Town 


ADDRESS 


cattle  annually, 


STATE 


‘“Probably  our  biggest  advantage  in  the  use  of  bins  has  been  the 
ability  to  get  the  fmit  off  the  trees  quickly.  Our  straddle  truck 
carries  the  equi\alent  of  160,000  loose  boxes  to  our  plant  in  bins, 
all  within  24  houi-s  or  less  from  the  time  the  fruit  was  picked. 
Pre\  iously,  we  had  never  come  close  to  such  a  record.  This  gives 
us  wonderful  quality  and  a  marked  competitive  advantage. 

““Then,  of  course,  there’s  the  cost  savings  we  had  not  foreseen 
when  we  hrst  converted  our  operation  to  bin  harvesting,”  Roger 
Smith  pointed  out.  ““It  had  cost  us  5.78  cents  to  move  an  apple  box 
to  the  orchard,  pick  it  up,  and  return  it  to  the  packing  plant.  This 
vmie  procedure,  using  bins,  costs  only  2.82  cents.” 

.\  further  advantage  of  bins  comes  from  the  storage  space 
gained.  Smith  says  the  use  of  bins  has  increased  his  storage  capac¬ 
ity  20  percent.  Other  growers  in  the  area  have  reported  increased 
capacity  as  high  as  35  percent.  In  the  jxitato  area  growers  save  a 
third  of  the  space  used  in  storing  empty  bins  by  building  them 
of  such  a  shape  they  can  be  nested — one  box  stored  edgewise  in- 
^ide  another  and  a  third  enclosing  it  upside-down  on  top. 


HOW  BIG 

i'hc  piobicni  of  size  of  the  pallet  box  for  potatoes  has  been  worked 
out  by  Edward  F.  Johnston,  of  the  Potato  Handling  Research 
Genter  of  the  Maine  .Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  In  general, 
he  says  to  make  them  as  big  as  is  practical.  It  costs  as  much  to 
move  1,000  pounds  in  a  palleted  box  as  it  does  to  move  2,000  and, 
up  to  a  point,  the  bigger  the  box  the  less  the  cost  per  unit  of 
capacity.  The  limits  set  by  practicability  are  the  weights  the  fork 
trucks  can  lift;  the  best  size  for  road  truck  widths;  the  height  a 
fork  truck  can  raise  a  box;  the  visibility  of  the  operator  of  the 
fork  truck.  The  recommendations  of  the  Potato  Handling  Re¬ 
search  Center: 

For  Boxes  Which  Can  Be  Nested: 

Box:  48  inches  long,  54  inches  wide,  42  inches  high,  outside  di¬ 
mensions.  Capacity  approximately  2,080  pounds.  Plans  for  pallet 
boxes  of  this  size  are  available  from  the  Maine  .Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station. 

Forklift:  Capacity  3.000  pounds  at  24-inch  center,  cushion  tires, 
1 30-inch  to  144-inch  maximum  for  elevation,  side  shifter  optional. 

For  Boxes  Which  Cannot  Be  Nested: 

Box:  48  inches  long,  54  inches  wide,  47  inches  high,  outside  di¬ 
mensions.  C^apacity  approximately  2,350  pounds. 

Forklift:  Capacity  3,000  pounds  at  24-inch  load  center,  cushion 
tires,  144-inch  maximum  fork  elevation,  side  shifter  optional. 
or,  but  this  will  cost  you  more — 

Box:  48  inches  long,  54  iuches  wide,  51'/(  inch  high,  outside 
dimensions.  Capacity  approximately  2,600  pounds. 

Forklift:  Capacity  4,000  pounds  at  24-inch  load  center,  cushion 
tires.  168-inch  maximum  fork  elevation,  side  shifter  optional. 


Since  bins  receive  rough  treatment  in  the  orchard,  in  the  plant, 
and  enroute,  they  must  be  strong — strong  enough  to  stand  rack¬ 
ing  and  considerable  abu.se.  They  must  be  made  so  that  injury’  to 
the  fruit  is  avoided  as  much  as  f)ossible.  Inside  edges  must  be 
smooth,  and  corners  rounded  or  smooth. 

The  design  and  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  bins  have 
received  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Bins  have  been  built  with  hr 
plywood  and  both  western  softwood  and  eastern  hardwood  boards. 
Originally,  growers  were  attracted  to  price  rather  than  quality, 
but  recently  the  trend  has  reversed.  The  question  now  is  what 
material  and  design  should  be  used  for  increased  strength  and 
durability.  Growers  also  want  to  know  the  amount  of  added  cost 
w'hich  is  economically  justihed  to  give  reasonable  bin  life. 

Thus,  the  choice  boils  down  to  a  detennination  of  low  initial 
cost  and  relatively  shorter  life  of  boards  vs.  slightly  higher  cost 
and  increased  life  expectancy  of  plywood. 

Several  types  of  bins  are  scheduled  to  undergo  tests  at  the  U.S. 
Forest  Products  Testing  Station  at  Madison,  Wisconsin.  The  units 
will  be  subjected  to  accelerated  weather  and  rough  handling  tests. 
The  results  of  these  experiments  will  aid  the  forest  products  indus¬ 
try  in  the  development  of  better  units.  Large  bins  lend  themselves 
to  automation  in  efficient  handling  of  agricultural  products.  This 
means  less  effort,  more  profit,  and  fewer  backaches. 

THH  AUTHOR ;  Frank  C.  Bvefton  is  a  33-yi'ar-old  by-product  of  an  eastern  Oreifon 
cattle  and  sheep  ranch.  He  holds  a  Jedree  in  business  administration  and  a  Master's 
decree  in  journalism,  both  from  the  University  of  Oregon.  He  was  formerly  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Oregon  Cattlemen's  Association;  then  editor  of  the  Western  Fruit 
drawer.  At  present,  he  is  a  specialist  for  the  Douglas  Fir  Plywood  Association. 


HOW'RE  YOU  GOING  TO  WET  ’EM 
DOWN  ON  THE  FARM? 


When  rainfall  isn’t  enough  for  your  crops,  irrigate  with  polyethylene  plastic 
pipe.  When  extruded  of  Dylan*  polyethylenes,  by  quality  plastic  pipe 
manufacturers,  it’s  the  most  versatile  pipe  yet  devised  for  use  on  the  farm. 

Easy  to  apply.  It’s  lightweight  and  flexible,  easy  to  install.  You  can  cut  it 
with  a  knife  or  a  handsaw.  And  because  it’s  flexible,  you  don’t  need  joints 
and  elbows  .  .  .  just  bend  the  pipe  around  corners.  Polyethylene  pipe  will 
not  rust,  corrode,  or  rot.  And  it  won’t  burst  under  normal  freezing  condi¬ 
tions.  Merely  bury  it  6'  or  deeper  for  permanent  water  system  installations 
— to  keep  the  water  flowing  and  ready  for  use  even  in  sub-zero  weather^ 
Readily  available.  Polyethylene  pipe  comes  in  Vi'  to  2'  diameters,  in 
lengths  of  200  feet  or  more.  Any  fittings  you  may  need  are  available  at 
farm  supply  stores. 

Withstands  normal  water  pressures.  This  plastic  pipe  usually  has  three 
pressure  ratings — 7S,  100,  and  12S  pounds  per  square  inch.  Most  farm 
water  systems  will  take  a  75  or  100  pound  per  square  inch  pipe. 

Approved  for  household  use.  When  you  see  the  National  Sanitation  Foun¬ 
dation  symbol  (shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  page)  you’ll  know  the  pipe 
has  been  approved  for  carrying  drinking  water.  The  pipe  will  bear  the 
symbol  ““nSf”  every  12  to  18  inches.  This  symbol  assures  you  that  the 
pipe  is  free  from  toxic  ingredients  and  that  it  meets  U.S.  Government 
Commercial  Standard  CS-197  to  ensure  its  long-time  physical  perform¬ 
ance.  Koppers  offers  a  wide  variety  of  dependable  Dylan  polyethylenes, 
many  of  them  bearing  the  ““nSf”  seal  for  the  reputable  pipe  manufacturer 
to  use  for  your  safety  and  surety  of  plastic  pipe  performance. 

Other  farm  uses  for  polyethylene  pipe  include:  livestock  watering,  sewage 
systems,  drainage  systems,  and  lawn  sprinkling  systems. 

Lower  cost.  Ease  of  installation  makes  a  pipeline  using  reliable  poly¬ 
ethylene  pipe  both  quicker  to  install  and  less  costly. 

Send  for  literature.  Koppers  has  two  booklets  that  will  help  you,  “Poly¬ 
ethylene  Pipe — Yours  for  Better  Living’’  and  “How  to  Select  and  Install 
Polyethylene  Pipe.”  For  these  and  the  name  of  your  nearest  polyethylene 
pipe  dealer,  or  manufacturer,  write  to  Koppers  Company,  Inc.,  Plastics 
Division,  Efept.  FQ60,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pennsylvania. 

This  seal  ot  the  National  Sanitation  Foundation  means  Tested  , ,, 

Approved  .  .  .  Sanitary  .  .  .  Dependable  Strength 

KOPPERS  PLASTICS 
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MIX  'N  GRIND 

A  complete  feed  mill  opera¬ 
tion  in  one  low  cost  machine. 
One  man  can  grind,  mix  and 
sack  a  complete  batch  of 
accurately  blended  formula 
feed  in  less  than  20  min.- 
at  lower  per  ton  cost  than 
ever  before  possible.  Rug- 
pdly  built— it  requires  min¬ 
imum  space,  is  easy  to 
operate,  uses  only  two  low 
HP  motors.  Made  in  1,  IVa 
and  2  ton  models.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 


MIX’N  GRIND  with 
HOPPER  SCALE 

The  same  "Mix  'n  Grind" 
machine  described  above 
-with  a  hopper  bin  and 
scale  added.  The  hopper 
bin  is  entirely  supported 
on  the  scale -so  that  you 
can  accurately  weigh 
material  before  it  is 
ground.  Available  in  1,  IVz 
and  2  ton  models  with 
1200,  1800  and  2400  lb. 
capacity  bins  respectively. 


p-_CUPANOMAILTODAY~__~. - - 

I  THE  DUPLEX  MILL  &  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  FO,  Springfield,  Ohio 
I  Phone:  FAirfai  5-SMS 

!  Send  me  full  details  on  items  checked: 

I  n  Mix  'n  Grind  □  Mix  'n  Grind  with  Hopper  Scale 

Name _ 

I  Address _ Phone - - 

}_City _ _ _ State _ 


Can  pay  for  itseK 

in  ONE  SEASON 


HI-BOY 


of  insect,  weed, 
and  grass  control 


Increased  yields  through  a  complete  spraying 
program  plus  economies  of  operation  often 
bring  enough  extra  profit  in  one  season  to  pay 
for  your  Hahn  Hi-Boy.  Hi-Boy  fills  all  your 
spraying  needs  from  pre-emergence  to  harvest 
and  is  specially  designed  for  liquid  fertilizers. 
Four-Row  Corn  Topper  Attachment  available. 


Bought  by  more  formers 
'SHIk  every  year  than  all  ather 
makes  combinedl 

Send  coupan  for  information 


rHAHN,  INC. 


Dept.  0-60, 
Evansville  7,  Ind. 


Send  me  new,  camplete  Hahn  Sprayers  Buying 
Guide: 

Name . 


Address. 


t_. 


BLUi:  CHIP  SHEEP 

{Continued  from  62) 

off  the  sheared  sheep.  In  sunuiier  shear¬ 
ing  they  move  over  to  tlie  lambs. 

7)  Early  shearing  eliminates  the  nece.ssity 
of  tagging — removal  of  the  wool  around 
the  udder  and  up  to  the  base  of  the  tail 
— before  lambing. 

8)  It  eases  the  work  load  in  June,  one  of 
the  busiest  periods  of  the  year. 

9)  As  April  1  is  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year  under  the  government  wool  pro¬ 
gram.  February  shearing  offers  a  choice 
of  selling  the  clip  in  either  of  two  years, 
a  choice  governed  by  such  factors  as  the 
going  market,  the  incentive  payments, 
and  the  tax  situation. 

Despite  all  these  advantages  Nick  Biclen- 
berg  has  a  few  cautionars'  words  for  those 
who  would  tr>-  it.  “First,”  he  warns,  “you 
must  have  shed  or  barn  room  to  protect  the 
band  for  a  few  days  after  shearing.  Then, 
it’s  a  g(K>d  idea  to  see  that  your  shearing 
crew  us(‘s  new  10-tooth  combs  on  their  clip¬ 
pers  rather  than  13-tooth  combs.  The  10- 
tooth  comb  leases  maybe  three-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  more  wool  on  the  sheep  to  pro¬ 
side  extra  protection  from  the  sveather.” 

Another  common  practice  must  be  given 
particular  attention  svith  early  shearing. 
This  is  shrinking  the  sheep  beforehand. 
Indis  iduals  that  are  too  full  are  hard  for  the 
shearer  to  handle  and  are  prone  to  injury. 
So  the  sheep  should  be  held  off  feed  and 
water  for  tsvels  e  hours  or  so  before  shear¬ 
ing.  This  precaution  has  enabled  the  preg¬ 
nant  esves  to  come  through  the  ordeal  of  the 
shearing  shed  svithout  mishaps  to  them- 
selses  or  their  lambs. 

After  shearing,  the  Williams  and  Taven- 
ner  band  gets  a  ration  of  three  pounds  of 
hay,  and  six  |K>unds  of  silage  svith  one-half 
|)ound  of  shelled  corn,  or  about  half  again 
as  much  as  svould  normally  be  fed.  The 
silage  and  corn  are  fed  from  a  self-unload¬ 
ing  truck  svhich  mixes  as  it  spreads  great 
spirals  in  the  sheep  lots. 

Core  Testing 

As  already  explained,  all  the  fleeces  from 
the  blue  tag  bunch  as  svell  or  those  from 
the  ewe  lambs  and  ram  lambs  are  sveighed, 
graded  and  put  through  the  .squeeze  ma¬ 
chine  at  shearing  time.  The  clip  is  bagged, 
about  280  pounds  to  the  bag,  and  stored  in 
the  loft  of  the  old  horse  barn  for  the  wool 
buyers  to  inspect  and  make  their  bids. 

As  soon  as  the  clip  is  completed,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Montana  Wool  Laboratory' 
collect  samples  for  a  core  test.  The  tool  used 
for  collecting  the  samples  is  a  two-inch  steel 
tube  about  two  feet  in  length.  At  its  mouth 
is  a  scalloped  blade  for  cutting  into  the 
wool.  Driven  by  an  electric  drill,  the  tube  is 
inserted  into  the  wool  bag,  extracting  a 
core  of  wool  as  it  is  withdrawn.  One  hun¬ 
dred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  such  samples 
are  taken  from  a  clip  the  size  of  Williams 
and  Tavenner’s  (about  33,000  pounds) ; 
and  at  the  same  time  samples  are  also 
taken  for  staple  length  measurement  by  the 


make 

more 

money 

FROM  YOUR  FARM  WITH 
SOUND  FARM  MANAGEMENT 

Are  up  to  date,  practical  ideas  being 
used  on  your  farm?  Through  soun^  farm 
management  you  can  make  more  money 
from  your  farm  today  and  he  prepared 
for  tomorrow.  A  Professional  Farm  Man¬ 
ager,  using  the  latest  methods,  will  pro¬ 
duce  maximum  returns  and  conserve  the 
resources  of  your  farm  for  the  future. 
Find  out  today  how  you  can  use  this 
money-making  service.  Write  for  full  in¬ 
formation  and  list  of  Professional  Farm 
Managers  for  your  area. 

H.  E.  STALCUP,  Sec'y-Treas. 
American  Society  of  Farm  Managers 
and  Rural  Appraisers 
Box  67,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa 

ACCURATE  APPRAISAL  OF  YOUR  FARM 
CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY!  Sound  judgment  oi 
values,  prices,  yields,  etc.,  by  a  Rural  Appraiser 
will  provide  a  basis  for  selling,  buying  and  taxa- 
Write  for  full  information. 


ixtra  Sturdy— Gvarattt§0d 

SHRED  STALKS  and  STUBBLE.  Turn  waste 
Into  rich  fertllUer.  Helpa  destroy  insects.  Makes 
clean  plowing  easy.  HOW  pastures,  lawns,  all 
types  of  grasses.  CITT  largest  weeds  and  vines 
— brush  up  to  3"  In  diameter!  Costs  so  little 
you  can't  afford  to  be  without.  Advanced  de¬ 
sign.  Exclusive  features.  Quality  buih.  SIZES 
and  MODELS  FOR  ALL  JOBS  and  TRACTOHS. 
wmirm  today  for  fru  fook 
SUNFLOWER  INDUSTRIES.  INC. 

9«t  So.  KMMt  Olath*.  lUntM 


NEW!  BIG  HOME-WAYS 


Wider,  roomier  Home- Ways  provide 
the  space  that’s  needed  for  large,  ac¬ 
tive  families.  Home-Way  28-ft.  dear- 
span,  nailed-glued  roof  trusses  add 
up  to  an  extra  room  in  living  space 
with  little  increase  in  manufacturing, 
erection  and  finishing,  or  site  costs. 

FREE  Catalog-Brochure  shows  pic¬ 
tures,  floor  plans  of  Wide-Span 
models  from  1008  sq.  ft.  3-bedroom 
to  4-bedroom  and  larger.  Choose 
from  four  basic  “600  series”  models 
and  Wide-Span  Prairie  Lady  X-55, 
or  let  your  Home- Way  dealer  have 
us  custom-design  one  just  for  you. 

^gfn^GBH.WAY  HOMES,  Inc. 

IWtlilHill  D.pl.  FQ,  Walnut,  Illinois 
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use  of  a  wool  hook  (  a  steel  rod  about  20  inches  long  with  a  tapered, 
barbed  hook  on  the  end) . 

The  core  samples  arc  placed  in  waterproof  bags  so  there  will 
be  no  variation  in  their  moisture  content  and  are  taken  to  the  Wool 
Laboratory  at  Bozeman.  Here  they  are  blended,  scoured,  and  dried 
and  put  through  a  series  of  tests  to  determine  moisture  and  ash 
content,  and  vegetable  matter  and  grease  in  the  wool. 

At  the  end  of  the  test  a  certificate  is  issued  showing  the  shrink¬ 
age.  Clips  may  shrink  anywhere  from.  32  to  78  per  cent.  The  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Tavenner  clip  usually  registers  around  the  50  percent 
mark.  Core  testing  is  meaningful  only  on  clips  of  uniform  grade. 

The  ranch  insists  on  a  core  test  each  year  because  they  sell  their 
wool  on  a  clean  basis  rather  than  as  grease  wool.  The  test  takes 
the  guess  work  out  and  gives  them  a  solid  basis  for  bargaining  even 
though  the  buyers  require  that  another  test  be  made  by  one  of  the 
private  eastern  laboratories  such  as  United  States  Testing  Com¬ 
pany,  or  American  Conditioning  House. 

Good  Management 

The  same  meticulous  attention  to  detail  practiced  at  shearing 
time  is  carried  on  throughout  the  year.  At  lambing  time  hundreds 
of  jugs,  small  jjcns,  arc  .set  up  in  the  sheds.  After  the  birth  of  the 
lamb  each  ewe  and  her  little  one  spend  a  short  time  in  one  of  the 
jugs  to  get  acquainted.  Until  they  go  on  grass  the  ewes  are  on  a 
ration  heavy  in  oats  to  stimulate  milk  production. 

Nick  shoots  for  a  165  percent  lamb  crop  at  birth.  Natural 
mortality  and  elimination  of  twins  from  the  young  ewes  cuts  the 
crop  to  130  to  135  percent  by  the  time  they  go  on  range;  and  a 
110  percent  crop  at  weaning  time  is  considered  good  after  the 
rigors  of  life  on  the  summer  range. 

As  the  ewes  and  lambs  come  out  of  the  jugs  the  range  groups 
are  made  up  for  the  summer.  One  band  is  made  up  of  ewes  and 
their  ewe  lambs,  another  of  ewes  with  ram  lambs,  and  a  third  of 
yearlings  and  drys.  These  are  usually  trucked  to  a  forest  lease 
some  160  miles  or  so  to  the  cast  of  the  ranch. 

The  band  in  which  the  buck  lambs  arc  included  go  on  range 
close  to  home.  By  August  20  these  young  rams  are  weaned  and 
taken  to  their  own  pasture. 

All  the  sheep  are  brought  in  by  the  first  of  October  for  the  fall 
sorting  which,  as  explained  above,  is  one  of  the  important  phases 
of  the  performance  testing  program.  The  ewes  are  turned  on  the 
regrowth  of  the  hay  meadows  for  flushing.  Bucking  begins  the  first 
of  November  and  the  rams  are  taken  out  before  Christmas. 

On  winter  range  the  sheep  get  a  siqjplement  of  54  to  54  iJound 
per  day  of  molasses  cake  or  other  20  percent  protein  supplement, 
the  amount  depending  upon  weather  conditions  and  the  length 
of  time  it  has  been  necessary  to  feed  the  supplement.  They  have 
had  success  at  the  ranch  in  preventing  foul  foot  in  their  cattle  by 
adding  organic  iodine  to  the  salt  and  are  now  trying  the  same 
procedure  with  the  sheep.  Internal  parasites  are  no  problem. 

The  most  serious  scourge  of  the  flocks,  according  to  Don  Taven-  ■ 
ner,  is  blue  bag  or  mastitis.  “If  the  shepherd  can  spot  it  right  away 
and  treat  the  ewe  within  the  first  few  hours  with  sulfamethazine 
it  can  be  whipped,”  he  says.  “But  that’s  a  big  job  when  you’re 
working  with  large  bands. 

“The  mountains  exact  a  heavy  toll  every  summer,  too.  Bears 
and  bobcats  arc  our  biggest  problems  up  there.  Last  year  we  lost 
30  lambs  out  of  one  band  to  the  bears.” 

Look,  Ma,  No  Horns 

^Vhile  the  oldtimer  may  have  looked  with  pride  upon  his  rams’ 
horns  as  a  sign  of  masculinity,  many  modern  breeders  want  no 
part  of  them.  The  wool  around  the  horns  retains  moisture  and 
makes  a  perfect  target  for  flyblow  and  maggots.  “The  competition 
is  producing  polled  rams  and  we  have  to  meet  that  competition,” 
Nick  says.  “But  we’re  not  going  to  do  it  by  crossbreeding.  I  use  an 
electric  dehorner  on  some  of  the  buck  rams.  It’s  not  a  pleasant  job 
and  you  don’t  always  get  perfect  results,  but  the  buyers  sure  like 
the  ones  that  turn  out  well.  And  with  practice  I’ll  get  one  hundred 
percent  results.  This  is  just  one  more  step  in  developing  quality.” 

And  quality  is  the  keynote  on  the  Williams  and  Tavenner  Ranch. 


Galvanized  Steel 
and  Today’s  Farm 

Gives  greater  eeonomy,  longer  trouble-free  life 
to  farm  buildings  and  equipment 


A  galvanized  sheet  is  steel  with  a  coating  of  zinc.  The  zinc 
protects  the  steel  from  corrosion  caused  by  exposure  to 
air  and  moisture.  Because  of  this  economical  combination 
of  strength  and  corrosion  protection,  engineers  and  designers 
are  finding  many  uses  for  galvanized  steel  to  give  today’s  farmer 
greater  value. 

Where  is  it  used  and  why? 

Galvanized  steel  is  used  in  grain  bins,  feeders,  wire  cribs,  wagons, 
elevators,  tanks,  pipes,  fence,  buildings.  Low  initial  cost,  ease  of 
forming,  and  simplicity  of  application  are  three  of  the  basic 
reasons.  Galvanized  steel  buildings  are  permanent,  weatherproof, 
fire  resistant,  rodent  proof,  and  make  an  attractive  addition  to 
any  farmstead. 

Do  galvanized  sheets  diflfer? 

All  galvanized  sheets  are  good  and  give  years  of  useful  service, 
but  they  are  not  all  alike.  The  heavier  (or  thicker)  the  zinc  coat¬ 
ing,  the  longer  before  maintenance  becomes  necessary.  Gal¬ 
vanized  sheets  are  made  with  a  variety  of  coatings  ranging  from 
less  than  1  oz.  per  square  foot  to  2.75  ozs.  The  heavier  coatings 
will  last  30  years  or  more  before  rusting  in  rural  atmospheres. 


What  should  the  buyer  look  for? 

Look  for  the  label.  Here  are  pictures  of  three  samples  of  gal¬ 
vanized  steel  sheet  that  are  generally  available. 


Unlabeled  galvanized  sheet  —  wei)(lit  of 
zinc  coatin)(  unknown. 


A  labeled  commercial  coated  sheet.  The 
buyer  knows  its  probable  rust-free  life  be¬ 
cause  the  label  says  “1.25  oz.  zinc  coating.” 


A  labeled  sheet  of  hifiher  quality,  proven 
by  time  to  )iive  extra  years  of  rust  free 
service.  The  buyer  knows  from  the  2  oz. 
label. 

Reports  from  thousands  of  users  of  galvanized  steel  sheets  come 
from  all  over  the  country.  2  oz.  coated  sheets  in  actual  use  show 
21,  22,  25  years  and  more  of  maintenance-free  service. 

Send  for  free  information. 

A  variety  of  literature,  educational  films  and  filmstrips  is  avail¬ 
able  without  obligation  to  individuals  and  groups  in  the  farm 
field.  For  more  information  on  Galvanized  Steel  and  Zinc,  or  for 
help  on  a  related  problem,  write 

AMERICAN  ZINC  INSTITUTE.  INC. 

Field  OflRee:  324  Ferry  Street,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
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CALLING  ALL  HCXiS 

{Continued  from  page  75) 

pig,  in  a  lower  key  given  quickly  and  possibly  serv'ing  more  to 
allow  the  caller  to  catch  his  breath  than  for  summoning  the  pigs. 
Soo-o-o-ee-e-e  was  just  as  acceptable  as  whoo-o-o-ee-e-e,  but  was 
used  less.  Those  who  used  piggie-piggie-piggie  instead  of  pig-pig- 
pig  were  regarded  as  effeminate,  and  anyone  who  would  reduce 
the  standard  pig-pig-pig  to  corruptions  such  as  piggie-wiggie, 
piggie-wiggie,  was  looked  down  on.  The  introduction  of  any 
sound  that  resembled  a  yodel  was  frowned  upon  as  an  affectation, 
although  the  temptation  was  often  great  if  a  caller  could  yodel. 
A  trill  at  the  end  of  a  series  was  valued  provided  it  was  restrained 
and  in  good  taste.  It  was  thought  that  the  trill  was  what  really 
brought  the  hogs.  Cupping,  holding  the  cupped  hands  like  a 
megaphone,  was  controversial,  but  permitted  in  most  contests. 

Hog  calling  soon  became  an  institution.  Infonnal  contests  blos¬ 
somed  at  country  sales  and  at  Saturday  afternoon  gatherings  of 
men  at  the  blacksmith  shop.  Calling  became  an  established  and  a 
popular  part  of  the  entertainment  programs  at  county  fairs.  The 
winners  went  on  to  compete  at  state  fairs,  and  then,  inevitably, 
there  were  national  contests  to  determine  the  best  hog  caller  in  the 
world.  These  contests  reached  their  peak  in  the  middle  twenties. 
Pictures  of  champion  hog  callers  appeared  in  the  papers,  they 
were  inv^ited  to  appear  on  radio  programs,  they  were  interviewed 
and  their  autographs  were  sought. 

Hog  calling  reached  its  peak  in  1926.  It  was  that  year  that  the 
Hrst  national  contest  was  held,  and  it  was  that  year  that  the 
National  Swine  Growers  Assoc  iation  drew  up  a  standard  set  of 
rules  and  regulations  to  govern  contests.  Meeting  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  the  Association  agreed  on  five  main  rules  to  guide  judges. 
Callei-s  and  calls  were  to  be  graded  on  f  1 )  carrying  quality, 
(2)  hog  appeal,  (3)  variety,  (4)  musical  appeal,  (5)  distinctness. 

The  first  national  champion  was  Fred  Patzel,  of  Madison,  Ne¬ 
braska.  It  is  said  that  when  Mr.  Patzel  made  his  first  appearance 
on  radio  he  blasted  a  tube.  “I  don’t  know  what  might  have  hap¬ 
pened  if  I  had  let  go,”  he  said.  “I  sorta  held  myself  in.” 

John  Philip  Sousa  was  once  a  judge  in  a  hog  calling  contest. 
Mr.  Sousa  accepted  the  honor,  believing,  as  he  said,  that  he  was 
to  judge  hogs  instead  of  men,  but  he  went  through  with  it.  He 
picked  Milford  Beeghley,  of  Pierson,  Iowa,  as  the  winner.  Mr. 
Beeghley  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  undoubtedly  deser\es  a  niche 
in  the  Hog  Callers  Hall  of  Fame,  if  such  is  ever  created.  He 
appeared  all  over,  at  state  fairs  and  other  gatherings,  was  very 
popular  on  radio,  and  an  after-dinner  speaker  of  importance.  In 
describing  his  call  he  said,  “I  always  breathe  three  times.  Who-ee, 
in  one  breath;  whoo-eeee,  in  two  breaths,  but  higher  in  pitch.” 
Then  Mr.  Beeghley  added  “pig-ee,  pig-ee,  pig-ee,”  in  an  ascend¬ 
ing  scale,  and  he  ended  the  whole  call  with  a  trill.  “It’s  the  trill 
that  gets  the  hogs,”  he  said. 

Although  he  made  a  lot  of  money  on  radio,  he  always  main¬ 
tained  that  it  was  the  radio  that  killed  hog  calling  as  an  art.  After 
his  retirement  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  “Radio  debased  hog 
calling.”  In  commenting  on  the  present  decadent  state  of  hog 
calling  he  said,  “How  they  ever  learn,  with  everybody  using  self- 
feeders,  is  more  than  I  know.” 

As  hog  calling  petered  out  in  the  forties,  contests  petered  out 
also.  The  hog  caller  lost  his  standing  as  a  celebrity.  The  last  cham¬ 
pion  was  Fred  Shaw,  who  was  crowned  in  1947. 

About  this  time  progress  began  to  gnaw  at  the  vitals  of  hog 
calling.  Fields  became  smaller  and  hogs  could  at  times  be  sum¬ 
moned  by  merely  rapping  on  the  bam  door  with  a  broomstick. 
The  art  of  calling  fell  off.  The  death  blow  came  when  the  self- 
feeder  was  introduced. 

Today  a  hog  caller  is  as  rare  as  a  blacksmith.  In  some  isolated 
areas  of  New  England  and  the  southern  mountains  men  still  call 
hogs,  but  calling  is  no  longer  an  art  because  there  is  no  incentive 
except  to  get  the  hogs  in,  and  there  is  no  discriminating  audience 
who  could  distinguish  between  the  harsh  call  of  the  army  ser¬ 
geant’s  “Come  and  get  it.”  and  “whoo-o-o-ee-e-e  pig-pig-pig,” 
delivered  in  a  rich  tenor  on  a  summer  evening. 


•  Grain  stored  in  high  quality,  low 

*  Stormor  steel  bins  is  just  like 
^oney  in  the  bank  for  two  reasons: 

■i  First,  it’s  Well  protected.  Second. 

5  earns  you  extra  returns  through 

*  government  .storage  payments  and/ 

qr  your  ability  to  hold  the  grain 
for  the  year’s  top  market  price. 

Stormor  bins  are  built  of  the  heaviest  gauge  gal¬ 
vanized  and  corrugated  wall  sheets  with  all 
vertical  seams  sealed;  offer  largest  door  for  emp¬ 
tying,  steep  pitch  roof  with  full  24-inch  hatch. 
Full  range  of  sizes  from  1,000  to  20,000  bushels. 


TORMOR  DRY-0>MATI0N 


Lowest  cost  way  to  store  and  con¬ 
dition  your  grain — a  combination 
of  Stormor  bins  with  automatic 
humidity  control.  Special  drying 
fans  and  supplemental  heaters 
maintain  ideal  temperature  and 
moisture.  Bins  and  conditioning 
equipment  may  be  i)urchased  sep¬ 
arately  or  as  complete  units. 


Thousands  of  louvered  perforations  in 
heavy  gauge  galvanized  wall  sheets 
permit  natural  air  circulation  while 
protecting  the  grain  against  the  ele¬ 
ments,  birds  and  rodents.  Can  be 
equipped  with  center  ventilating  tube, 
fan  and  supplemental  heater.  Nine 
sizes,  500  to  3,500  bushels. 


9  Here’s  the  dryer  that  truly  offers 
better  drying  at  less  expense.  It 
dries  more  than  200  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  per  hour,  from  25% 
to  15%  moisture,  for  less  than  two 
cents  per  bushel.  It  operates  at 
only  140  degrees  of  heat,  removing 
only  the  moisture.  It  saves  time 
and  labor  because  its  big  capadty 
and  automatic  safety  controls  elim¬ 
inate  the  need  for  constant  atten¬ 
tion.  Equipped  with  36"  fan  and 
4,000,000  BTU  burner.  Operates  off  10  HP  motor 
or  tractor  PTO.  Three  sizes:  750,  1,000  and  1,250 
bushels. 

RUSH  COUPON  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 
Some  Dealer  and  Distributer  Areas  Open 


Fremont,  Nebraska 


I  Dept.  Q-3,  Box  348 

I  Please  send  information  on  Stormor 
I  (  )  batch  dryer  (  )  steel  bins 

I  (  )  steel  cribs  (  )  fans  and  heat  units 


(  )  distributorship 

(  )  deadership 


I  NAME _ 

I  ADDRESS  OR  RFD 
I  CITY _ 


STATE 


— ‘  '  Him. 

STWNOr  ^ 

1 

•  Economical  —  efficient  —  fireproof  —  durable 

•  Free-flowing,  smooth  bolt-free  inside  surface 

•  Side-draw,  "cradled"  hopper  —  prevents  bridging 

•  Extra  strong  "Ring  Frame”  construction  —  easy-to-erect 

•  Provides  years  of  safest  possible  feed  storage 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  DETAILS  AND  PRICES 


THE  WEATHER  EYE 
{Continued  from  page  69) 

of  light.  One  beam  of  light  cannot  be  seen, 
but  when  there  are  countless  thousands  of 
them,  as  in  a  cloud,  you  get  a  distinct  im¬ 
pression  of  the  density  and  size  of  the 
cloud,  its  rate  of  progress,  and  position. 

Tony  Sands,  WLW  meteorologist,,  says, 
“During  the  last  few  years  we  have  been 
working  with  several  large  farms  in  the 
region.  We  see  a  thundershower  as  much 
as  60  miles  away  from  Cincinnati  and  can 
tell  the  individual  fanner  when  the  shower 
will  arrive,  whether  or  not  it  will  go  across 
his  farm,  and  how  much  precipitation  he 
can  e.xpect.  A  farmer,  by  consulting  radar 
information,  may  have  as  much  as  six 
hours  grace  in  getting  in  a  cutting  of  hay.” 

Tools  of  the  Trade 

The  meteorologist  has  a  preference  for 
blonds,  if  he  has  to  make  a  choice,  and  for 
a  very  strange  reason.  Nothing  has  been 
found,  including  fancy  electronic  devices, 
that  can  match  a  strand  of  blond  hair  as  a 
means  of  measuring  humidity.  The  gadget 
which  the  meteorologist  uses  to  measure 
humidity  includes  12-inch  lengths,  exactly, 
of  blond  hair.  The  hair  shrinks  or  expands 
in  tune  with  air  moisture. 

The  farmer  also  has  other  devices  to 
determine  such  things  as  temperatures  and 
barometric  pressures.  If  he  has  a  cricket 
on  the  hearth  or  under  the  porch  rail,  he 
can  count  the  number  of  chirps  in  14  sec¬ 
onds,  add  40,  and  get  the  temperature  al¬ 
most  on  the  nose.  This  is  not  an  old  wives’ 
tale,  but  actual  scicntiHc  fact.  If  you  have 
an  old  scar  or  a  mended  broken  bone  in 
your  system  it  might  be  a  quite  accurate 
gauge  of  barometric  pressure.  When  the 
outside  pressure  of  the  air  is  lower  than 
15  pounds,  which  is  average  and  is  the 
pressure  your  body  is  tuned  to,  the  juices, 
fluids  and  the  air  within  your  body  push 
outward.  Your  joints  begin  to  push  out 
and  old  aches  and  pains  appear  in  broken 
bones  and  scar  tissue,  so  that  oldtimers  had 
reason  for  saying,  “If  a  broken  bone  begins 
to  pain,  soon  we  will  have  rain.” 

Among  oldtimers  certain  favored  people 
in  the  community  had  what  was  known  as 
the  “Weather  Eye.”  There  was  no  magic 
or  hocus-pocus  in  their  forecasting.  They 
were  just  more  observing  and  knew  how  to 
interpret  the  signs. 

Among’the  signs  they  read  in  the  heavens 
were  the  clouds,  the  form  and  color  of  sun¬ 
sets  and  sunrises,  halos  and  coronas  around 
sun  and  moon,  the  behavior  of  birds  and 
plants,  and  the  humidity  and  barometric 
pressures  as  transplanted  through  their 
bunions,  corns  and  body  juices.  The  old 
saw  that  a  red  sunset  presages  clear  weather 
on  the  following  day,  and  that  a  red  sunrise 
means  just  the  opposite,  is  quite  well 
founded  in  fact.  The  weatherman  explains 
that  cold  air  boiling  and  churning  carries 
with  it  dust  from  the  earth  and  creates  a 
red  sunset  or  sunrise.  If  the  redness  is  in 
the  west,  from  which  our  prevailing  winds 
blow,  clear  weather  will  likely  follow.  If  it 


The  weather  is  never  too  hot  for  haying  with 
this  New  Holland  178  Haycruiser,  powered  by 
a  51  hp.  Wisconsin  AIR-COOLED  Engine. 


of  course 


water-cooled  engine?  And  why  mess 
around  with  water-cooling  chores? — 
at  any  season! 

You  don’t  have  to  be  concerned 
about  any  of  these  things  if  your 
equipment  is  WISCONSIN-POW¬ 
ERED.  Hot-weather  serviceability 
in  all  sizes  (3  to  56  hp.)  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  highly  developed  AIR-COOL¬ 
ING  ENGINEERING  that  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  more  than  50  years  of  engine¬ 
building  experience. 

Play  it  smart  as  so  many  other  hot- 
weather-belt  farmers  are  doing. 
Specify  “Wisconsin  Power”  for  your 
equipment.  Write  for  Bulletin  S-249. 
Address:  Dept.  F-60. 


It’s  a  fact  —  the  weather  is  never 
too  hot  for  day-in  and  day-out  field 
service,  if  your  equipment  is  pow¬ 
ered  by  a  Wisconsin  Heavy-Duty 
Air-Cooled  Engine.  If  the  thermom¬ 
eter  should  hit  an  incredible  140'  F., 
you  would  still  have  no  cause  for 
concern.  This  gives  you  a  wide  mar¬ 
gin  of  safety  under  sizzling  hot- 
weather  operating  conditions. 

So  why  fool  around  with  a  water- 
cooled  engine?  Why  risk  over-heat¬ 
ing  and  damage  due  to  evaporation, 
lime-  or  alkali-scaling  and  clogging? 
Why  be  responsible  for  a  lot  of  ex¬ 
tra  parts  (up  to  26)  that  may  need 
servicing  and  replacement  on  a 


WISCONSIN  MOTOR  CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE  46,  WISCONSIN 

World's  Largest  Builders  of  Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engines 


R^9SS  Galvanized  Steel 

BULK  FEED  TANKS 

Designed  to  adapt  to 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDING  SYSTEMS 


Attention  Dealers — A  few  open  territories  available.  Write 

EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

1 201  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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MODERN  LIVING 
WITH  A  DEMING  WATER  SYSTEM 

You  can  live  more  comfortably,  save 
time  and  boost  profits  by  owning  a 
Deming  Water  System.  ^ 

A  Deming  Home  Water  System  can  be 
a  dependable  work-saving  machine. 
Daytime,  nighttime,  anytime  . . .  year 
after  year,  a  Deming  Water  System  is 
a  sound  invest¬ 
ment.  Don’t 
skimp  on  water, 
full  profitable 
use  of  it  costs 
so  little  with 
Deming. 


AMPLE  IRRIGATION 
CAN  BOOST  YOUR  YIELD 


The  complete  line 
of  Deming  Vertical 
Turbine  Pumps  can 
provide  you  with  an 
efficient  irrigation 
service.  Apply  mois¬ 
ture  when  you  need 
it  most.  Eliminate 
gambling  on  rain¬ 
fall.  The  “heart” 
of  your  irrigation 
system  should  be  a 
Deming  Deep  Well  Turbine  Pump. 
Cost  of  operation  and  upkeep  is  low. 


FREE  OFFER 

Please  send  complete  Information  on 
□  water  systems  □  Irrigation  pumps 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITV _ ZONE _ ^STATE _ 

The  DEMING  Co. 

BI4  Broadway  •  Salam,  Ohio 


is  in  the  east,  the  boiling  air  is  receding  and 
a  storm  will  follow  from  the  west. 

A  halo  around  the  sun  or  moon  is  caused 
by  light  filtering  through  ice  crystals  in  the 
high  strata  of  the  air.  The  weatherman 
makes  a  distinction  between  a  halo  and  a 
corona;  the  latter  has  a  red  spectrum.  Both 
the  halo  and  the  corona  indicate  that  mois¬ 
ture  is  coming  into  the  region  and  will  in¬ 
crease  within  the  next  36  hours.  The  halo, 
or  corona,  which  is  reflected  from  a  much 
lower  mass  of  moisture,  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  with  wind  direction  for  good  fore¬ 
casting.  Clouds  moving  directly  from  the 
south  or  west  mean  that  the  moisture  is 
moving  from  the  source  of  your  usual  water 
supply.  If  the  halo  around  the  moon  in¬ 
creases  during  the  night,  or  if  it  develops  a 
red  corona,  then  the  clouds  are  lowering 
and  moisture  is  coming  in  quickly. 

The  dew  is  quite  a  good  forecaster.  We 
say,  “In  the  morning  dew  on  the  grass, 
rain  will  not  come  to  pass.”  Dew  will  not 
form  unless  the  air  is  very  quiet,  and  when 
the  air  is  quiet  there  is  little  likelihood  of  a 
storm  during  the  daylight  hours. 

There  is  a  belief  that  when  certain  trees 
turn  their  leav'es  upside  down  toward  the 
sun  a  change  of  weather  is  imminent.  Liko- 
wise,  they  believe  that  squirrels  store  more 
food  for  a  heavy  winter  than  they  do  for 
a  light  winter,  and  that  caterpillars  spin 
heavier  covering  for  a  heavy  winter. 

The  Daily  Forecast 

The  reports  you  get  in  your  newspaper 
are  usually  from  10  to  12  hours  old.  They 
are  based  on  probabilities.  One  of  these 
probabilities  is  the  speed  with  which  a  front 
is  approaching.  If  the  speed  slows  down, 
then  the  weather  will  be  delayed  just  that 
much;  if  it  picks  up  speed,  the  front  will 
arrive  before  predicted.  It  is  easy  to  adjust 
to  this  vagary  by  adding  or  subtracting 
the  time  that  the  weather  varies  from  the 
published  reports. 

The  weather  for  the  entire  country  is 
forecast  by  the  nearest  U.S,  Weather  Bu¬ 
reau  station  at  10  P.M.  and  10  A.M.,  and 
at  5  P.M.  and  5  A.M.  You  can  always  get 
first-hand  and  immediate  information  on 
the  development  of  the  published  reports 
by  calling  your  weather  bureau  or  your 
radio  station.  Few  people  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Weather  Bureau  services,  which 
are  maintained  to  help  taxpayers. 

It  is  a  good  thing,  too,  to  know  what  the 
weatherman  means  by  the  simple  and  terse 
phrases  he  uses  in  his  reports.  The  one 
word,  “Rain,”  means  rain  over  the  entire 
area  throughout  the  period  of  the  forecast. 
“Intermittent  rain”  means  rain  about  50% 
of  the  time  over  the  entire  area.  “Showers” 
means  some  rain  at  sporadic  intervals. 
“Scattered  showers”  means  30%  to  50% 
of  the  area  will  receive  some  rain.  “Widely 
scattered  showers'*  means  less  than  20%  of 
the  area  will  be  rained  on.  “Cloudy”  means 
that  the  sky  is  obscured  at  least  90%  of 
the  time.  “Partly  cloudy”  means  clouds 
50%  to  70%  of  the  time.  “Fair”  means 
that  there  will  be  no  precipitation,  but 


Command 

Performance^ 

with 

BRAVELY 


Gravely  does  the  job  other  tractors  can’t ! 
The  unmatched  performance  of  the  Gravely 
Tractor  gives  you  dependable  POWER  at 
your  command  to  mechanize  your  lawn, 
garden  and  farm  Jobs. 

POWER  to  plow  deep  and  easy  . . .  per¬ 
fect  seedbed  in  one  operation.  Change  attach¬ 
ments,  mow  the  toughest  rough  or  the  finest 
lawn.  Choose  from  30  job-proved  tools! 

NEW  full-flow  Oil  Filter,  NEW  Power — 
now  6.6  HP!  All-Gear  Drive.  Optional 
Starter,  Riding  or  Steering  Sulkies. 


Ask  your  authorized  Gravely  Sales  and  Service 
Dealer  for  a  FREE  DEMONSTRA¬ 
TION.  Or,  write  for  FREE  24-page 
“Power  vs  I^udgery”  Booklet  today ! 

INSTALLMENT  PLAN  AVAILABLE 

GRAVELY  TRACTORS.INC. 

P.O.BOX  604-E  DUNBAR.  W.  VA. 


Knives  plus  cone-shape  burrs  make  the  big 
difference!  New  Bowsher  Burr  Mill  grinds 
shucky  ear  or  shelled  corn — up  to  300  bu. 
per  hour.  Easy  handwheel  adjustment  from 
fine  to  coarse  without  changing  burrs.  Port¬ 
able  feeder  drag  runs  off  PTO  mill.  Mag¬ 
netic  hopper.  New  Lateral  Auger  optional. 
Granular  dust-free  grind  avoids  protein  fever 
loss  due  to  hammermill  dust.  Shearing  ac¬ 
tion  of  hardened  tool  steel  knives  cuts  shucky 
ear  corn  for  fast  clean  grind.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  card  today  to  the  N.  P, 
BOWSHER  CO.,  915-U  Webster  St.,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

epee  illustrated  literature 
■  and  complete  prices 


LOW  COST  HARROW 
HELPS  PASTURE  GROW 


*  Ideal  for  spreading  livestock  droppings 

*  Scarifies  gently  for  best  aeration 

*  Provides  continnons  renovation 


THE  FUERST  F-L-E-X-l-l-L-E  TINE  HARROW® 
Excellent  for  preparing  ground  for  fertilizer, 
top  dressing  behind  spreader,  making  first 
pass  on  corn  and  similar  crops,  preparing 
seedbeds  behind  disk  or  alone.  One  of  the 
most  useful  farm  tools  ever  developed. 
Requires  no  maintenance.  Write  today  for 
FREE  literature. 

FUERST  BROTHERS 

Dopt.  2-F  Rhinobcek,  N.  Y. 
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BEEFCATTLE 


BREEDING  STOCK  NOW  AVAILABLE 


.  A  TAILOR-MADE  SPRINKLER 
TO  FIT  YOUR  IRRIGATION  NEEDS 


there  may  be  clouds  over  the  sun  up  to 
30%  of  the  time.  “Clear”  means  just  that 
— not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  the  snail  is  on 
the  thorn  and  God  is  in  His  heaven. 

In  addition  to  the  official  weather  fore¬ 
cast  provided  by  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  and  supplemented  by  newspaper  and 
radio  reports,  a  number  of  commercial  out¬ 
fits  provide  weather  information  for  a  fee. 
These  commercial  forecasts  are  just  as 
good  or  just  as  poor  as  the  ability  of  the 
men  who  supply  them.  Many  of  them  are 
able  and  trained  meteorologists  who  use 
the  same  methods  as  the  government  serv¬ 
ices  to  predict  the  weather,  and  many  have 
worked  with  the  weather  bureau  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  or  more.  They  usually  use  U.S. 
Weather  Bureau  data  but  supplement  it 
and  refine  the  forecast  to  meet  the  needs 
of  their  clients.  Their  reports  may  be  quite 
valuable  to  the  fanner,  fruit  grower,  or 
vegetable  grower.  It  is  in  frost  prediction 
that  they  serve  their  greatest  purpose.  If 
their  abilities  are  brought  to  bear  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  area,  on  a  specific  problem  of  the 
weather,  they  can  be  more  valuable  than 
the  government  reports,  for  the  reason  that 
the  government  forecasting  must  be  gen- 
«‘ral  and  cover  a  wide  area,  whereas  the 
commercial  services  supply  specific  reports 
on  restricted  areas. 

)Vhat  is  the  future  for  weather  fore¬ 
casting?  The  accuracy  of  weather  forecasts 
has  been  going  up  and  up;  not  a  great  deal 
at  a  time,  hut  slowly  the  percentage  of  ac¬ 
curacy  has  increased.  The  5-  30-  or  even 
the  60-day  forecast  is  now  in  the  offing. 
How  soon  it  will  come  depends  upon  how 
(piickly  research  can  be  completed  and 
analyzed.  Not  only  the  government,  but  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  other 
organizations  have  large  research  teams 
working  on  long-range  forecasting. 

In  describing  the  problems  ahead,  Tony 
Sands,  who  once  worked  with  Dr.  Jerome 
Namias,  known  as  the  father  of  long-range 
forecasting,  states  the  problem:  “Long- 
range  forecasting  will  come  when  we  know 
all  about  the  behavior  of  the  atmosphere. 
.Atmosphere  is  essentially  a  fluid  about  as 
thick,  in  relationship  to  the  earth,  as  the 
thinnest  onion  skin  is  to  a  big  onion.  When 
you  throw  a  rock  into  any  fluid  it  stirs  up 
ripples  and  currents.  Just  so  the  atmos¬ 
phere  has  waves  and  currents  in  it,  and 
our  job  is  to  study  the  interrelationship  be¬ 
tween  these  waves  and  currents  and  their 
effect  on  each  other.  We  must  e.xamine  the 
entire  face  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  or 
even  the  world  itself,  and  figure  out  what 
these  currents  are  going  to  be  doing  in  5, 
or  30,  or  60  days.  This  involves  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  computation  which 
has  been  speeded  up  by  electronic  brains. 

The  observ'ation  of  the  ripples  and  cur¬ 
rents  has  been  refined  by  the  launching  of  a 
television-equipped  satellite  on  April  1,  to 
scan  and  report  the  cloud  formations  over 
the  entire  earth  every  90  minutes.  This  is 
our  new  “Weather  Eye.” 


AUTOMATIC  LIVESTOCK  WATER  FOUNTAINS 

•  MEET  REQUIREMENTS  OF 
CHICAGO  PLUMBING  TEST- 
ING  LABORATORY  AND  S. 

HEALTH  SERVICE 
MILK  ORDINANCE  and  CODE 


•  Automatically  provide  clean, 
fresh  water  direct  from  pipe- 
line  .  .  .  always  ICE-FREE  in 
winter,  COOL  in  summer 

LO-TWIN  MODEL  700A  HI-BOT  MODEL  SOOA 

Mount  at  ground  level  for  Serves  100  cattle  ...  SO 
hogs  or  sheep  ...  on  .XI  j?  ^  S  S 

Wdestal  for  cattle  or  I S*,? S— won't  rust 

i  r*  -  '»/!  EVER.  Insulated  steel 

horses.  Can  serve  2  feed-  cabinet  saves  electricity, 

lots  or  i)ens.  Low-cost  4  cattle  drinks  ...  2  hog 

operation.  drinks  (optional). 

MODELS  ALSO  WITH  OAS  HEAT  OR  NO  HEAT 

See  your  dealer  or  write 

FAIRFIELD  ENG.  &  MFC.  CO.,  Fairfield  10,  Iowa 


Reg.  Purebred  Bulls 
Recorded  15/16  Bulls 


LEE-VONS  FARMS 

BRIDGEWATER,  CONN. 

Charter  Member:  Amer.-Int.  Charolais  Assn. 


You  can  be  your  own  “rain-maker”  with  a 
Vermeer  POW-R-SPRINKLER  ...  the 
original  giant  portable  sprinkler  that’s  engi¬ 
neered  to  cover  a  large  area  at  a  low  con¬ 
trolled  precipitation  rate.  Now  available  in 
4  models  to  fit  any  irrigation  need.  Cover 
from  one  to  four  acres  per  move  with  just 


the  right  amount  of  “rain**.  Easily  trans¬ 
ported  by  any  farm  tractor.  Rotates  by 
water  pressure  only.  Saves  back-breaking 
pipe  moving  labor  and  time.  First  in  the 
field,  the  POW-R-SPRINKLER  is  backed 
by  years  of  irrigation  experience  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  satisfied  users.  Mail  coupon  today. 

•  NOW  FOUR  MODELS— THE  RIGHT  SIZE  FOR  YOUR 
OWN  IRRIGATION  NEEDS 

•  GIANT  DOOMS  EASILY  LOWERED  TO  CLEAR  POWER 
LINES  AND  TREES 

•  COVER  1  TO  4  ACRES  PER  SEHING  WITH  CON¬ 
TROLLED  PRECIPITATION 


VERMEER 

POW-R-PUMP 

DRIVE 

Optrata  your  pumps  srith 
diract  drivo  from  your  trac¬ 
tor  pto.  Pow-R-Pump  drivo 
Is  low  in  cost,  portobla  and 
fits  all  pumps.  Tostod  and 
provod  ovor  10  yoars. 


Please  send  me  complete  illustrated  literature,  precipitation  charts  and  name 
of  nearest  POW-R-SPRINKLER  dealer. 


Name 


Address 


Town 


State 


GitMou  Vm- 

UmMoM  Tm 


...on  new,  speedy,  sporty... 


WheEl  abjiAc 

SUBURBAN  TRACTOR 


attaching  yard 
and  garden  tools  in* 
dude  rotary  mower, 
snow  plow, 

rotary  tiller,  all-pur¬ 
pose  dump  trailer, 

4-ft.  trailing  lawn 
rake, 

and  3-gang  reel 
mower  that  cuts  5-ft. 
swath  ...  all  for .. . 

Breeze  through  yard  jobs  in  the  snappy, 
happy  way...  on  wonderful  Wheel 
Horse  Suburban  Tractor.  Mowing  lawn, 
plowing  garden,  clearing  snow. .  .every 
job’s  short  and  sweet.  Easy  to  do  .  .  . 
easier  on  YOU.  Just  hop  on  and  hook 
up.  It’s  pure  pleasure  to  run  Wheel 
Horse.  A  BIG  tractor  in  every  way  but 
size.  You  sit  soft,  turn  sharp,  shift  smooth 
...  in  forward  and  reverse.  Exclusive  all¬ 
gear  drive. .  .4  gear  selections. .  .speeds 
to  6  mph.  Auto-type  geared  steering  a 
child  can  navigate.  One  pedal  clutch  and 
brake  a  wife  can  appreciate.  Your  choice 
of  two  powerful  engines.  Unmatched 
108-to-l  gear-reduction  develops  plow 
power  to  spare.  Tractor-type  tires  pro¬ 
vide  sure,  safe  traction  under  weight  of 
an  all-steel  body.  Fun-work  a  Wheel 
Horse  with  the  whole  family  NOW! 

To  test-drive  Wheel  Horse,  with  no 
obligation,  call  your  Wheel  Horse 
Dealer.  Write  TO¬ 
DAY  for  his  name 
and  free,  complete 
literature. 

WHEEL  HORSE 

PRODUCTS 
51463-J  U.S.  31 
SMrtli  Bead  17,  ladisaa 


LAZY  SUSAN  FEED  LOT 

{Continued  from  page  92) 

steel-reinforced  walls,  are  equipped  with  a 
top  unloader  transferable  from  one  to  the 
other  on  a  track  under  their  common  roof, 
and  a  chute  for  the  feed. 

A  question  certain  to  arise  was  what  to 
do  about  mixing  and  weighing  feed.  “It’s 
absolutely  essential  in  this  kind  of  operation 
to  weigh  the  feed,”  Matthews  said.  He  vis¬ 
ited  several  other  units  in  operation  and 
finally,  instead  of  a  regular  feed  mixer,  he 
mounted  the  bed  of  a  self-unloading  feed 
wagon  on  6,000-pound  capacity  scales. 

The  scales  are  installed  in  the  feed  shed 
where  silage  from  either  of  the  silos  can 
drop  directly  into  the  wagon  bed,  wet  corn 
can  be  angered  into  a  one-day-size  hold¬ 
ing  bin  above  it,  and  supplement  can  be 
angered  from  just  outside  the  shed.  A  drag 
in  the  bottom  of  the  feed  cart  empties  the 
complete  ration  into  an  auger  system  that 
drops  it  into  the  augers  over  the  feed  bunks. 

This  one  auger,  centered  at  the  mixing 
wagon  and  pivoting  from  it  like  a  spoke 
from  the  hub  of  a  wheel,  can  reach  in  turn 
from  the  feed  room  to  the  loading  end  of 
each  of  the  three  feed  bunks. 

Alongside  the  scales  is  the  electrical  con¬ 
trol  center  from  which  the  whole  feeding 
operation  is  managed. 

“Feeding  cattle  with  this  arrangement,” 
says  Harry,  “is  as  simple  as  reading  a  chart 
and  pushing  buttons.”  Twice  a  day,  one 
man  spends  45  minutes  at  the  chore.  That 
amounts  to  1.8  seconds  per  animal  per 
day.  The  first  thing  he  docs  is  stop  by  the 
Har\  estore  to  open  the  seal,  the  only  oper¬ 
ation  he  can’t  handle  from  the  feed  room. 
He  fills  the  corn  bin  then  returns  to  close 
the  seal.  Back  in  the  feed  room,  he  sets  the 
scales  to  balance  when  he  has  dropped  into 
the  feed  cart  6  pounds  of  silage  per  animal, 
one-half  their  daily  ration.  On  top  of  this 
he  drops  pounds  of  shelled  corn  for 
each  steer,  and  one  pound  of  32  percent 
protein  supplement  per  head.  This  is  the 
morning  feeding  for  one  of  the  six  lots. 

Augers  in  the  wagon  box  mix  the  feeds, 
the  drag  empties  the  bin,  and  the  action  of 
the  auger  lifting  the  ration  to  the  feed  bunk 
completes  the  mixing.  This  is  repeated  for 
each  pen  of  animals  being  fed;  then  the 
machinery  is  turned  off,  the  doors  closed 
and  that’s  that  for  another  12  hours.  “This,” 
says  Basil  Cornett,  “is  doing  it  the  easy 
way.”  Cornett  is  a  veteran  of  30  years  at 
Trelawny  Farm  who  recalls  when  the 
husking  peg  was  a  major  time  saver. 

There  is  not  much  separation  of  the  feeds 
either  in  the  augers  or  in  the  bunks.  The 
cattle  clean  up  the  mixture  by  the  time  the 
next  feeding  is  due.  So  far  only  small 
amounts  of  shelled  corn  have  passed 
through  undigested  —  not  enough  to  call 
for  either  cracking  grain  or  running  hogs 
behind  the  cattle. 

The  cost  of  this  beef  factor)'  came  as  no 
surprise  to  Harry  Matthews  and  Opekasit 
engineers.  They  had  figured  it  out  almost 
to  the  dollar  before  there  was  any  decision 
made  to  go  ahead  with  the  construction. 


CUSTOM-f^maker 
by  THORO-SPEED 


Offers  more 
features 

Provides  fast, 
labor  free  batch 
blending  of 
swine, 
poultry 
feeds. 


Package  includes  Mix¬ 
er,  Grinder,  Blower 
and  Air  Separator,  plus 
large  Grain  Hopper. 


THORO-SPEED  CO. 

Yellow  Springs,  Ohio 

(Dealer  Inquiries  Invited) 


Hartzell  Propeller  Fan  Company 

Agricultural  Div.  •  Piqua,  Ohio 


WIWITIRI? 

IS  YOURXIHEAPEST  FEED 

0  (JO 


MODEL  4AA 

'  very  popular  for 

,  lorge  hog  roiser. 

Give  'EmUII  They  Want 

with  RITCHIE  AUTOMATIC 
NON-SYPHONING  WATERERS 

Water  IS  year  cheopest  feed!  Yes,  you  con  cut  feed  costs  way 
down  when  you  give  your  livestock  and  poultry  all  the  fresh, 
clean  water  they  want  .  .  ,  SUMMER  and  WINTER  .  .  . 
with  RITCHIE  Automatic  Non-Syphoning  Waterers.  RITCHIE 
woterers  are  heavy,  all-steel  GALVANIZED  units  that  work 
34  hours  o  doy,  unattended.  Durable  and  economical,  they 
outlast  other  waterers  by  years.  Save  on  chore  time  .  •  .  cut 
woter  loss  when  cleaning.  Larger,  all-brass  valve  gives  rapid 
recevery.  Be  MODERN  ...  be  a  satisfied  RITCHIE  customer 
•  thousands  of  others  are.  Since 
1931  America's  most  complete 
line  of  livestock  and  poultry 
waterers. 

FREE  COLORFUL 

FOLDER  DESCRIBES 
AND  PICTURES  ALL  16 
RITCHIE  MODELS. 

O  CHOOSE  FROM 

MFG.  CO. 

CONRAD,  IOWA 


MODEL  2AA 
A  very  populor 
hog  wotertr. 

1.  MODELS 
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The  total  investment  was  $66,374.  The 
three  barns  cost  $13,316.  Grading  added 
$260  and  concrete  work  $5,049.  Feed  bunks 
cost  $3,135.  Fences,  gates,  waterers,  gravel 
and  corrals  cost  $3,005.  Cattle  scales,  in¬ 
stalled  with  racks  and  other  equipment, 
cost  $1,764.  The  two  silos,  with  roof  and 
concrete  work  for  the  footers,  came  to 
$10,800.  The  Har\’estores  added  $18,120. 
Mixing  equipment,  including  scales  and 
7/2  hp  motor,  tacked  on  another  $2,078. 
Feed-handling  augers,  unloaders  for  the 
four  silos  and  motors  to  power  them  totaled 
$3,097.  Feed  room,  including  the  cost  of 
supplement  bin,  cost  $1,939  and  the  elec¬ 
tric  work  came  to  $1,365.  The  three  feed 
bunks,  with  motors  and  augers,  cost  $2,446. 

W'ill  it  be  worth  it?  The  question  is  a 
good  one  and  the  answer  will  come  at  the 
cashier’s  w’indow. 

So  far,  th(‘  returns  make  the  investment 
look  sound.  The  Hrst  lot  of  cattle  hnished 
was  a  group  of  50  heifers  fed  for  75  days, 
before  these  animals  were  credited  with 
any  proht  they  were  charged  with  every 
cost  that  went  into  their  production,  includ- 
ing  a  predetermined  per  head  share  of  the 
depreciation  on  the  installation  plus  a  five 
percent  interest  charge  on  the  investment. 
Such  items  as  labor  and  feed  costs,  of 
course,  were  charged  against  them.  The 
final  net  figure  for  the  75-day  full  feeding 
period  only,  was  pure,  refined  net  and  it 
came  to  $5.57  a  head,  which  on  900  head 
would  come  to  roughly  $5,000  a  year.  “If 
we  can  do  this  well,”  Matthews  said,  “we’re 
in  good  shape.” 

The  high  cost  of  the  installation  makes  it 
imperative  that  cattle  fed  here  put  on  good 
daily  gains.  Feeding  cattle  in  these  lots,  at 
current  feed  prices,  costs  22c  a  pound  if 
they  gain  two  pounds  a  day.  Gains  of  2}4 
pounds  reduce  the  cost  per  j)ound  to  19.7c 
and  if  they  gain  2/2  pounds  a  day  they 
make  beef  at  a  cost  of  1 7.7c  a  pound.  They 
have  to  hit  close  to  2}4  pounds  a  day  gain 
to  make  a  satisfactory  net  profit  and  on  the 
cattle  fed  to  date  they  have  obtained  gains 
between  2/2  and  3  pounds  a  day. 

One  reason  Matthews  likes  this  kind  of 
setup  is  that  with  six  pens  they  can  put  in 
cattle  of  different  weights  and  top  them  off 
for  the  market  as  they’re  ready.  They  aim 
to  send  a  load  to  market  every  couple  of 
weeks.  To  spread  the  risk  they  figure  they 
should  add  500  pounds  to  each  animal  that 
comes  on  the  farm.  Half  of  the  weight  will 
be  put  on  in  the  pasture  and  Stubblefield, 
half  in  the  feed  lot. 


FARM  MANAGEMENT 

Since  1930 

OPEKASIT,  Inc. 

Practical  and  Profitabla  Solutions  tor  your  farm 
management  problems  whether  you  need 
COMPLETE  SERVICE— CONSULTATION 
ENGINEERING— FARM  ACCOUNTING 
APPRAISALS 

Eoittrn  Cornbe/f  and  Soufheasf«rn  Sfofes 
General  Office — Hamilton,  Ohio 
Southern  Division — Albany,  Georgia 
Call  Hamilton  TWinbrook  S-4356 


We  rupture  our 
plastic  pipe  so  yours  won’t 

This  explosion  marks  the  end  of  the  short  but  useful 
life  of  a  piece  of  USS  National  Polyethylene  Pipe. 

We  deliberately  burst  it  during  a  test  with  pressure  that 
would  greatly  exceed  the  strain  of  normal  service. 

The  section  of  Polyethylene  Pipe  was  submerged 
in  heated  water;  then  more  water  was  forced  into  the 
pipe  until  it  burst.  The  pressure  was  much  greater  than 
specifications.  Tests  like  this  prove  to  us  that  the 
National  Polyethylene  Pipe  we  make  is  more  than 
strong  enough  for  use  on  your  farm. 

USS  National  Polyethylene  Pipe  unrolls  like  a  hose, 
resists  acids,  alkalies  and  rot,  performs  eflBciently  in 
a  temperature  range  of  — 90°F.  to  -1-120°F.,  and  won’t 
crack  or  break  in  sub-zero  weather. 

USS  National  Polyethylene  Pipe  comes  in  lengths  up  to 
400',  in  diameters  from  to  6".  Insert  fittings  are 
also  available.  Write  National  Tube  Division, 

United  States  Steel,  525  William  Penn  Place, 

Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

USS  and  National  are  registered  trademarks 


National  Tube 
Division  of 
United  States  Steel 


Columbia-Geneva  Steel  Division,  San  Francisco,  Pacific  Coast  Distributors 
United  States  Steel  Export  Company,  New  York 
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state  University  field  tests  have  proven 
that  shallow  cultivation  increases  crop 
yields  up  to  25%.  Lantz  Row  Sweeps 
are  specifically  designed  for  this  type  of 
shallow  cultivation. 

Row  Sweeps  easily  and  safely  clear 
roots,  yet  effectively  scrape-off  all  weeds. 
The  patented  sweep  deflector  sprays  dirt 
uniformly  outside  of  the  root  zone. 

Lantz  Row  Sweeps  are  10-inch  half 
sweeps  and  fit  all  leading  culti>^tors. 

Write  for  full  product  information. 
Send  for  the  new  Lantz  Catalog!  It  includes  com¬ 
plete  description  of  all  Lantz  farm  implements:  the 
Row  Sweep,  the  Til-Kut  coulter  blade,  the  Swing¬ 
ing  Sickle  Grinder  and  other  useful  farm  tools. 


Lantx  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ine. 
Dapt,  Q8,  Valparalao,  Indiana 

Please  send  me  the  new  Lantz 
Farm  Implement  Catalog 


1 

1 

1 

Nome 

1 

1 

* 

i 

L 

Address 

City 

County 

State 

_ t 

DYNA-LINK 

SAW  CHAIN 


Jl 


WITH  3  EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES 

CENTERLINE  ROUTERS 

I,  minimize  chain  wandering 
and  chatter. 

PATENTED  SIDE 
2*  LINK  CONSTRUCTION 

^  distributes  stress  over 
greater  area. 

^  ^  STRAIGHT, 

^  0«  SHOULDERLESS  RIVETS 


Permit  fast,  easy  removal 
—  re  use  of  side  links. 


Draper  Corporation  also  manufactures  the 
BLUEJET  and  BEAVER  SAVf  CHAINS. 
For  more  information  write: 

^DYNA-LINK 

SAW  CHAIN 

Another  fine  product  for  forestry  by 

DRAPER  CORPORATION 

Sales  Subsidiary". . .  BlueJet  Corporation,  Hopedale,  Mass. 


The  plan  is  to  buy  both  spring  and  fall 
stock.  In  spring  they  will  buy  thin,  framy 
stock  for  pasture.  Short  tenn  feeding  of 
heavy  animals  concerns  Matthews.  There 
is  shrinkage  to  cut  profits  both  when  you 
buy  and  when  you  sell,  and  a  slight  drop 
in  price  can  be  disastrous. 

^Vith  his  new  feeding  plan,  Harry  Mat¬ 
thews  has  the  Trelawny  feeder  operation 
reduced  to  elements  he  can  measure.  He 
can  tell  when  the  system  returns  a  profit 
and  detect  quickly  if  it  produces  a  loss. 

For  this  farm,  he  thinks  the  plan  is  a  logi¬ 
cal  answer  to  the  cattle  feeder’s  current 
problems,  .\nother  farm  might  need  an¬ 
other  plan.  But  the  major  aim  must  be  the 
same — more  cattle  with  less  work. 

-Jst. 


MEASl  RING  .AND  MIXING  SILAGE 
AND  SUPPLEMENTS 

{Continued  from  page  65) 

using  a  small  bin  and  a  large  one,  both  with 
bottom  dump  door.  The  smaller  top  bin 
lets  silage  fall  through  it  into  the  larger 
bin.  When  this  bottom  bin  is  full,  it  dumps. 
To  stop  silage  falling  straight  through  both 
bins  the  top  bin  closes  while  the  lower  bin 
dumps. 

^Vhen  you  leave  simjile  weighing,  the  ac¬ 
curacy  you  demand  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
cost  of  the  equipment.  So  the  accuracy  we 
need  is  important.  Hoyle  B.  Puckett  is  an 
ensfineer  at  the  University  of  Illinois  w'ho 
specializes  in  materials  handling.  “How 
accurate  you  need  be  depends  on  whom  you 
are  talking  to,”  said  Puckett.  “But  the  more 
accurate,  the  more  expensive  the  machine. 
If  we  can  do  a  satisfactory'  job  with  a  less 
exact,  but  lower  cost  unit,  we  should  use  it. 
I  believe  if  we  can  meter  feed  on  an  auto¬ 
matic  basis,  and  are  90  percent  accurate, 
we  will  be  within  the  range  of  the  other 
variables  of  feeds  and  feeding.” 

Puckett  wanted  a  completely  automatic 
weighing  system.  He  knew  automatic  belt 
weighers  had  been  used  industrially  for 
years.  But  they  cost  $2,000  to  $3,000  each, 
too  much  for  fann  use.  To  beat  this  cost, 
Puckett  has  devised  an  electrical  means  of 
weighing  silage,  using  a  top  silo  unloader. 
The  unit  is  still  on  paper  but  Puckett  hopes 
to  have  a  model  working  in  September. 

The  electrical  weigher  will  actually 
weigh  by  time — electricity  will  guarantee 
an  even  unloading  flow,  and  then  the 
weight  unloaded  will  be  proportional  to 
operating  time.  The  device  is  to  work  on  a 
to|)-mounted  silo  unloader.  A  separate 
motor  must  drive  the  impeller  that  ejects 
silage  from  the  silo.  i  This  is  not  the  case  on 
most  unloaders  now  sold.)  The  electrical 
weighing  depends  on  the  fact  that  the 
motor  throwing  silage  out  will  use  more 
current  as  a  heavier  load  is  picked  up. 
Puckett’s  invention  will  measure  the  cur¬ 
rent  demand.  The  variation  in  current  will 
be  used  to  raise  or  lower  the  whole  un¬ 
loader,  to  maintain  an  even  flow.  Too  high 
current  will  mean  too  much  silage  is  being 


VACCINA;irEond  BE  SAFE! 

TMf  rtAM  Of 


f  Hah  Of  QuAiiTV^ 

COLORADO^ 

VetoHnary  bhlogkalt 

Dependable  Protection! 

OLORADO  brand  Scrums  and  Biologicals 
^  have  a  trouble-free  record  tor  over  a 
quarter  century  in  controlling  livestock  dis¬ 
eases.  Produced  under  Government  supervision. 

VACCINES  and  SERUMS 

for  Cattle,  Swine,  Horses,  Sheep,  Turkeys 

a  ^  .  riinti 

Loca/  Dealetf  Nation  Wide  Distribution  I  mow  I 

COLORADO  SERUMCO.  m 

4f50  YOUK  STBIET  •  DENVER  U  C010.1«*^*“*  1 


Hartzell  Propeller  Fan  Company 

Agricultural  Div.  •  Piqua,  Ohio 


PEBDING  SYSTEMS 


Write 

SCOTTDEL  SWANTON  3,  ohio 


If  you  want  the  best  pure>brod  pIra  In  the  world  for  croNA* 
breeding,  buy  KnftllKh  Large  BlackK.  They  are  unrivalled  an  the 
dams  or  first  cross  Utters.  We  have  sixty  Imported  Large  lllark 
brood  sows  In  our  herd,  the  best  that  money  could  buy  from  the 
most  outstanding  breeders  In  England.  The  demand  is  tremen¬ 
dous  for  breeding  stock  to  produce  pure-bred  English  Large  Black 
and  also  to  produce  first  cross  Blue  Spotted  Hybrids.  S«md  for 
free  catalogue,  folder  on  cross-breeding  and  photos,  then  place 
your  order  for  some  English  Large  Black  and  cash  in  on  the 
money  you  will  make  with  them.  Also  available  Blue  Spotted 
Hybrids  and  1.4indrace. 


TWEDDLE  FARMS.  Dtp!.  I,  Ftrgis,  Ontario,  Canada 
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Compare  the 
difference  in 
Milking  Parlors 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  important  and 
exclusive  advantages  you’ll  enjoy  with  a 
Clay  “cow-a-minute”  Herringbone  Parlor. 

•  Heavier,  high  carbon  steel  for 
strength.  Stainless  steel,  welded 
joints 

•  Electro-galvanized  (not  painted)  for 
protection  from  rust  and  corrosion 

•  Better  cow  fit.  Stalls  are  shaped  for 
cow  comfort.  No  sharp  corners  to 
cause  bruises 

•  Exclusive  non-clogging  feed  chutes 
and  largest  feed  pans  on  the  market 

•  Posts  have  durable,  stainless  steel 
sleeves  where  they  enter  concrete 

•  Entrance,  exit  gates  operate  easily, 
feature  double  strength  construction 

•  Easier  to  clean.  Few  obstructions. 
Convenient,  full-length  drain 

Planning  to  modernize  your  milking  set¬ 
up?  See  your  nearbv  Clay  Dealer  ...  or 
mail  the  coupon  today! 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

I  502  Fulton  Street,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

I  Please  send  free  planning  booklets  on 

I  Q  CaHle  Feeder  Q  Milking  Parlor  Q  Crop  Drier 
I  Q  Born  Cleaner  Q  Silo  Unlooder  Q  Hog  Equipment 

I  Name _ 


Milking  Parlor  Stalls  Silo  Unloaders  |  Address. 


State 


unloaded,  and  the  whole  unloader  will  be 
raised.  Thus  less  silage  will  reach  the  iin- 
jx'ller.  The  opposite  will  happen  if  too  little 
current  is  measured.  The  unloader  will  be 
lowered,  and  the  rate  of  silage  unloading 
will  increase. 

Many  fanners  have  used  a  human  sub¬ 
stitute  for  Puckett’s  device,  ^\’ith  experi¬ 
ence  they  can  get  an  e\en  flow  from  a  top 
silo  unloader  in  most  conditions.  The  prob¬ 
lem  comes  when  the  silage  is  frozen. 

One  excellent  device  is  the  ammeter 
placed  in  the  electric  line  to  a  silo  unloader. 
It  shows  when  the  imloader  is  overloaded. 
It  costs  about  $30  and  can  save  an  electric 
motor.  It  can  be  used  as  a  very  simple  sub- 
stitiue  for  the  electrical  weigher.  The  fann¬ 
er  lowers  the  unloader  by  hand  to  maintain 
a  constant  ammeter  reading,  and  then 
measures  by  time.  Some  fanners  use  am¬ 
meters  on  two  imloaders;  one  in  silage,  the 
other  in  high  moisture  corn.  I'hey  measure 
the  proportion  of  each  by  keejiing  a  known 
ammeter  reading  on  each  unloadcr. 

riie  bottom  silage  unloader,  found  com¬ 
monly  on  sealed  silos  will  nonnally  give 
a  regular  flow  of  silage.  Here  again  time 
can  be  used  to  measure  the  (|uantity  un¬ 
loaded  with  reasonable  accuracy. 

Proper  distribution  of  supplement  can  be 
achic\cd  in  two  ways,  either  mixed  with 
silage  in  a  complete,  blended  feed,  or  alone, 
not  intentionally  mixed  at  all. 

One  difference  between  these  two  meth¬ 
ods  is  the  feeding  space  required.  If  con¬ 
centrates  are  blended  with  silage,  the  bunks 


McGINNESS  CHAROLAIS 


The  Meat-Type  Beef  Breed 

A  McGINNESS  CHAROLAIS  herd  sire  on  your  own  commercial  or  registered  beef  cow  herd  will 
give  you  hybrid  meat  type  calves  that  outgrow  and  outweigh  your  present  calves  by  as  much  as 
25%.  Get  same  price  at  market  per  pound  but  as  much  as  $50.00  per  head  more  from 
increased  weight  and  yield.  You  can  enter  your  calves  from  a  McGINNESS  CHAROLAIS  in  the 
breed  registry  to  start  your  own  Charolais  breeding  herd. 

McGinness  Chorolais  is  the  midwest's  original  and  lorgest  herd.  Twenty  breeding  age  purebred  Charolais  bulls,  forty  bred 
heifers  and  cows  for  sale  now.  Frozen  semen  prices  and  full  information  available. 


McGINNESS  BROTHERS 

Rie  1A,  Lothrop,  Mo.  Phone  ME  7-2478  or  ME  7-2506  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 
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for  over  a  half  century 


can  be  kept  full,  and  6  to  8  inches  of  bunk 
feeding  space  per  animal  is  enough.  But  if 
the  concentrates  are  separate,  there  should 
be  2 1  to  24  inches  of  space  per  animal  ( de¬ 
pending  on  the  breed)  so  every  steer  can 
reach  the  concentrate  when  it  is  fed.  With 
certain  equipment,  a  compromise  can  be 


reached  by  distributing  the  concentrate, 
followed  immediately  by  silage.  The  silage 
covers  the  supplement,  and  makes  it  hard 
for  one  steer  to  steal  his  neighbor’s  feed. 

Automatic  mechanical  feeders  vary  in 
their  ability  to  blend.  The  auger  enclosed 
in  a  tube,  or  U-trough,  with  holes  spaced 
evenly  along  its  length  will  drop  material 
simultaneously  from  all  outlets.  Supple¬ 
ment  can  be  periodically  or  continuously 
added  to  the  silage.  Blending  can  be  done 
in  the  bunk,  by  layering  supplement  and 
silage.  Or  previously  blended  material  can 
be  spread  evenly  in  the  bunk. 

Shuttle  stroke,  chain  type  and  auger  feed- 
el's  with  a  board  on  each  side  and  no  bottom 
require  the  material  to  be  blended  before 
the  injjut  point.  Once  the  silage  or  supple¬ 
ment  leaves  the  input  in  one  of  these  feed¬ 
ers,  it  goes  to  a  specific  place  in  the  bunk, 
and  there  is  no  chance  to  add  or  subtract 
com|)onents  except  by  hand.  If  silage  and 
supplement  are  to  be  fed  separately  in  these 
feeders,  the  bunk  must  be  clean  before  the 
next  feed  is  sent  out.  Else  the  first  feed  will 
end  up  in  a  pile  at  the  end  of  the  bunk — 
or  back  at  the  start  again.  The  only  excep¬ 
tion  is  a  circular  chain  feeder,  which  can  be 
“filled”  with  silage.  Then  supplement  can 
be  added  as  it  rotates  past  the  input  point  a 
second  time. 

Supplements  cost  money.  It  pays  in  cold 
cash  to  measure  them  accurately. 

Like  silage,  a  supplement  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  weight  or  volume.  But  better  than 
95  percent  accuracy  is  easier  to  achieve 
with  a  supplement  containing  less  than  five 
percent  molasses  or  fat — which  includes 
most  rations. 

The  simplest  device  is  the  scoop  shovel. 
Before  you  laugh,  consider  that  University 
of  Illinois  researchers  showed  36  out  of  37 
farmers  watched  their  silo  unloader  and 
automatic  bunk  feeder  throughout  the 
whole  period  they  were  working.  They 
could  easily  have  scooped  a  supplement 
onto  the  auger,  got  accurate  measuring  and 
good  blending,  and  saved  money  on  equip¬ 
ment.  This  may  be  a  particularly  good  idea 
for  a  farmer  with  a  small  operation  or  little 
capital.  It  may  also  suit  the  cautious,  who 
move  into  automatic  handling  slowly. 


Now . . .  for  really 
tough  tilling  jobs: 


Skinner  sprinklers  are  the  best  crop  and 
pasture  insurance  you  can  buy.  They 
give  you  the  uniform  coverage  and 
proper  penetration  needed  for  maxi¬ 
mum  growth  .  .  .  are  sturdily  constructed 
for  trouble-free  service  and  long  life  .  .  . 
and  are  available  in  a  com¬ 
plete  range  of  types  and 
sizes  to  meet  any  need, 

Write  today  for  full  details. 


The  Skinner  Irrigation  Co. 
200  Wafer  St.,  Troy,  Ohio 


EXTRA  HEAVY-DUTY  TINES 


/VflV  SENSATIONAL 


New — ruggedly  engineered  for 
tough  tilling  jobs  .  .  .  with  operating 
ease  and  trouble-free  service,  4  h.p. 
Kohler  engine;  recoil  or  rope  start¬ 
ing.  All  steel  tines.  24"  standard 
tilling,  adjustable  to  8".  Tine  extend¬ 
ers  for  tilling  up  to  40".  Free-swing¬ 
ing  depth  bar.  Optional  reverse  tine 
drive! 


(Lely  Designl 

HAY  RAKE 

,  . . 


REVOLUTIONARY 

Walking  Stick  Tines 


ARIENS  TRANS-A-MATIC 

Powerful  9  h.p.  or  16.5  h.p.  Wiscon¬ 
sin  engine  .  .  .  20"  or  28"  tilling 
widths  .  .  .  non-slip  differential  make 
the  Ariens  Trans-A-Matic  tillers  une¬ 
qualled  for  power,  traction,  depend¬ 
ability! 


Finger  Wheel  Action  ~  Gentle,  sweeping  action  re¬ 
duces  leaf  loss 

Wolking  Stick  Tines  —  Stresses  absorbed  throughout 
tines  and  wheel,  average  replacement  only  one  time 
per  rake  per  year 

High  Speed  Operotion  —  Handles  hay,  straw  and 
green  crops  at  speeds  up  to  12  M.P.H. 

Low  Cost— ‘As  much  os  $200  under  other  rakes 


Grain  Master  Mill  and  Blender  grinds  and  mixes  feed  rations 
automatically.  It  will  save  labor  and  cut  feed  costs  $f0  to 
$f  5  per  ton  below  bulk  feeds.  Ideally  suited  for  cattle,  hog 
and  poultry  feeding.  Grains  and  supplements  are  propor¬ 
tioned  accurately,  with  medical  attachment  available.  Timer 
can  be  set  up  to  2  hours,  with  automatic  shutoff.  Blender 
sold  separately  to  fit  any  grinder.  Write  for  literature  and 
prices. 

DECKER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  1572-G  Rockford,  III. 
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s  MIenn  and  Acrobat 
VlshorH,  N.  Y. 


THE  VISSERS  CORPORATION  — Dept.  135 
Rhinebeck,  New  York 

Please  send  me  free  literature  on  the  Vicon  Lely 
Acrobat  Hay  Rake 
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Direct  weighing  is  a  common  method, 
especially  if  the  silage  also  was  weighed. 
There  are  thousands  of  fanners  who  use  a 
basket,  sack  or  box  to  add  supplements  to 
silage.  As  with  the  shovel,  these  methods 
are  fine  if  you  must  wait  while  the  silage 
fills  an  auger  or  unloader  wagon. 

\  farmer  with  an  automatic  system  or  with 
more  than  one  wagon  or  wagon  storage  will 
want  a  continuous  weighing  system.  If  he 
can  run  the  silage  weigher  and  one  or  more 
supplement  weighers  together,  at  constant 
rates,  the  right  feed  is  delivered  continu¬ 
ously.  This  assumes  that  the  silage  flow  from 
storage  can  be  kept  constant.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  this  is  apparently  the  only  workable 
method  of  continuous  measuring.  The  de¬ 
livery  rate  of  supplements  and  silage  are 
synchronized  to  give  feed  in  the  right  pro¬ 
portions. 

The  three  commonest  basic  methods  to 
measure  concentrates  (or  grain)  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  flow  are  the  vibrator,  the  belt  and 
tlie  auger. 

Most  v’ibrators  have  a  hopper  feeding 
onto  a  vibrating  tray.  This  tray  is  tilted  so 
feed  shakes  off.  Vibrators  are  not  usually 
as  exact  as  belts  or  augers,  but  they  will 
measure  feed  with  95  percent  accuracy. 
The  advantage  of  the  vibrator  is  that  it  is 
light,  simple  and  easy  to  install.  Small  units 
will  meter  grain  or  supplements  at  rates  of 
2.000  pounds  an  hour.  It  is  particularly  use¬ 
ful  for  experimenting  in  the  early  stages  of 
setting  up  a  system. 

The  rate  of  flow  can  be  varied  electric- 
.nlly  or  mechanically.  The  mechanical 
methods  include  using  a  bigger  tray,  or 
tilting  the  tray  at  a  steeper  angle,  or  hav¬ 
ing  a  deeper  layer  of  feed  in  the  tray. 
It  can  be  done  electrically,  in  conjunction 
with  any  of  the  above,  by  changing  the 
\oltage  to  the  vibrator.  The  vibrator  costs 
around  $75.  Two  manufacturers  are  the 
Eriez  Corp.  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Syntion  Co.  of  Homer  City,  Pennsylvania. 

\  horizontal  belt  does  an  accurate  job  of 
measuring  concentrates.  A  hopper  or  pipe 
delivers  feed  to  the  belt  and  it  is  kept  at  a 
certain  level  by  using  a  strike-ofT  door.  This 
holds  back  excess  feed  and  keeps  a  uniform 
depth  on  the  belt.  The  rate  of  flow  can  be 
controlled  by  varying  the  belt  speed  or  ad¬ 
justing  the  strike-off  door  or  pipe.  A  belt 
can  measure  larger  flows  than  the  vibrator. 
It  is  less  susceptible  to  humidity,  sticky  feeds 
or  corrosion,  and  wide  changes  in  flow  rate 
can  be  made  simply.  The  Decker  Manufac- 


RANGE  or  FEEDLOT 

Santa  Gertrudis  Beef  Cattle  are  tops  in  perform¬ 
ance.  Resistance  to  heat,  drouth,  pink  eye,  pests 
and  ability  to  efficiently  utilize  roughages  are  a  few 
of  the  things  making  this  breed  more  popular  with 
cattlemen  who  demand  a  combination  of  hardiness 
with  maximum  production  of  quality  beef. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION— Deportment  6 


You  won’t  find  a  more  rugged 
line  of  rotary  cutters  than  Taylor’s. 
Designed  and  manufactured  by  the 
same  company  that  makes  the  Pas¬ 
ture  Dream,  America’s  pioneer  sod 
seeder.  The  Taylor  cutters  have 
been  completely  redesigned  to  give 
you  more  versatility  in  your  cutting, 
mowing,  shredding,  clearing  and 
mulching  needs.  Write  for  informa¬ 
tion  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


0  WhnoU  $ld*-'Or  raor-moontnd  lor 
vonoHlity 

#  Soil  lovllwg  —  ho{9M  nasily  odfostod 
from  T'  to  13" 

#  Hoovy-dwty  sofoty  dip  dutch  olimi- 
notM  thoek  to  troctor  ond  cuttnr 

#  Uni-liutl  construction  (onn-pinen  for 
Mtro  roggndnnM) 

#  thoh  oNoy  offsot  blodnR 

#  Ru«9nd  drivo  Bno 

#  Lift-  and  puU-typn  modob 

lii  Cutting  widths  from  A'-O"  to  ll'-d" 

yaow  Mfcf.  root 


New  Grain  Dryer  at  new  low  price 

with  complete  recirculation 
at  a  constant  temperature 


FREE 

Information 
Service 


/  INDUSTRI  ES  INC., 

Farm  EqHipment  Division 

Dnpt.  F9-2,  Box  1294,  Dcs  Moinns  5,  lewo 

•  Without  obligation,  please  send  me  **t>rl-Bo.v  2.10'* 
literature  and  start  sendlnR  your  Free  Information 
Service  (news  articles  on  crop  dr>’inff). 


TOWS' .  STATE . 

I  am  a  □  Farmer,  □  Dealer.  □  Teacher.  □  Student 


LENNOX 

^fd-Boy  2?0 


•  Completely  recirculates  620  bushels  per  hour 
with  wet  rain  capacity  of  about  230  bushels 

•  Automatically  maintains  any  pre-set  drying 
temperature  regardless  of  outside  temperature 
changes 

•  Uniformly  dries  full  load  of  28%  moisture  corn 
down  to  13%  moisture  content  in  approximately 
2  hours 

The  “Dri  Boy  230" — a  more  practical 
grain  dryer  for  small  as  well  as  large 
farms.  Temperature  never  varies  over 
I”,  plus  or  minus,  anywhere  in  the 
bin.  A  downstream  tan  thoroughly 

- mixes  up  to  3,000,000  Btu  of  heat 

I  lir  S  with  up  to  16,000  ctm  of  air,  using 

vision  '  Magic"  IP  gas  burner 

I  eliminates  fuel  waste.  Uniform  21" 
;  grain  columns  and  sidewalls,  with 
210"  :  32%  perforated  area,  take  full  ad- 

!  vantage  of  heated  air.  There's  no  hang 

.  I  up  of  grain.  No  wet  pockets.  Sixteen- 

;  gauge  skin  stressed  construction. 
:  Complete  safety  controls.  Send  coupon 
•••••■  !  TODAY  for  full  details. 
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Make  More  Money 

THIS  EASY  WAY 

Get  Bigger  Yield 

from  Crops  Now  Planted 


No  Waiting  for  Soil  Test  Reports 

The  very  day  your  Soil  Test 
Kit  comes,  you’ll  know  what 
fertilizer  analysis  each  field 
needs— and  how  much. 
Y ou’ll  make  every  dollar 
spent  on  fertilizer  come 
back  as  much  as  tenfold 
in  biKRcr,  better  crops. 
Have  record  yields  and 
increase  the  "KrowinR 
power”  of  your  land 
for  years 
to  come. 

I 

Easy  as 
Reading  a 
Thermometer 

"Guessing”  wastes  time,  money ! 
No  one  knows  what  your  soil  needs 
without  testing.  You’ll  take  heavy 
losses  in  income  if  you  don’t  use 
enough  fertilizer— you  waste  money  if  you  use  more  than 
the  land  needs.  And  the  wrong  kin^'Can  injure  the  crop! 

These  famous  Sudbury  Soil  Test  kits  make  hundreds  of 
tests  for  nitrogen,  phosphate,  potash,  and  lime— cost  only 
pennies  per  test.  Reliable  — used  by  vo-ag  schools, 
ag  colleges,  successful  farmers  everywhere.  Complete, 
ready  for  use  right  in  the  field  at  any  time.  In  lifetime 
welded  steel  chests,  the  Super  deluxe  $29.95  Kit  makes 
3  times  as  many  tests  as  the  Horticultural  $1^.95  Kit. 
FREE  TRIAL  — Use  your  kit  10  days;  if  not 
delighted,  return  it  for  refund  and  your 
tests  will  cost  you  nothing! 

SEND  NO  MONEY— we’ll  mailC.O.D.  plus 
postage— or  sendcheckandwe’ll  prepay, 
saving  you  $1 .91  to  $3.55  in  postal  charges,  ^  .ytonrn  Hark 
EASY  PAYMENTS  if  desired  —  see  coupon,  if  you  don’t  get 
OVER  1  /2  MILLION  NOW  IN  USE  bigger  vieldn ! 


■SUDBURY  LABORATORY,  Box  1072  Sudbury,  Mass. 

J  Sund  mt*  the  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  I  have  circled  below  : 

I  Super  deLuxe  Kit  $29.93 

I  Horticultural  Kit  $15.95 

I  Knclosed  is  $ .  f  jSend  Kit  C.U.U. 

I  .  . Send  Kit  postpaid.  I _ Iplus  postage. 


|Name 
|R.D.  or  St 
Ip. O.  . Zone 


State 


1; — iPIl  use  'Payment  Plan  and  pay  mailman  17.95  down  plus 

1 1 _ iposta^e.  Then  4  monthly  payments  of  $6.00  each  for  the  de- 

I . . . . 


Luxe  Kit.  or  2  paymentK  of  $4.5u  each  for  Horticultural  Kit. 


Increase 

Farm  Profits-  Save  Labor 


SHELL  CORN  THIS  FAST,  EASY  WAY! 
You've  never  seen  anything  to  beat  BELL’S 
New  Low-Cost  Ball-Bearing  Sheller,  Shells  corn 
about  as  fast  as  you  can  shovel  It  into  the  low- 
built,  easy  feeding  hopper  as  shown.  Large 
ears,  or  small  ears,  hard  ears  or  soft  ears.  It 
makes  no  difference — 135  to  180  Bu.  per  Hr. 
Shells  enough  corn  for  25  cows  In  15  minutes 
or  less.  Equipped  with  2-Bag  Sacker.  wagon 
loader,  cob  shaker  or  cob  elevator  as  desired — 
Low  In  price  and  economical  to  use.  Motor. 
Engine  or  Tractor  Power.  Drop  us  a  card  for 
illustrated  folder  and  Dealer’s  name. 

MADE  BY  THE 
HAMMER  MILLS 

cut  Feeding  Costs  20%  to 
40%.  Stock  Feeders  and 
Dairymen  can  save  Time, 

Monev  and  Labor  by  get¬ 
ting  Feeding  Facts  today 
from  this  Company,  In 
business  over  96  years. 


MAKERS 
that 


OF  BELL’S 


/^^CS.BELL  CO. 

Manufacturers 

HILLSBORO,  OHIO 


tilling  C’o..  2.i00  N.  Main,  Rockford,  Illi¬ 
nois,  makes  a  belt  meter.  It  has  movable 
])ipes  over  a  constant  speed  belt  and  costs 
roughly  $300. 

The  auger  is  an  accurate  and  common 
means  of  regulating  feed  flow,  and  it  comes 
in  a  wide  range  of  prices  and  deliver\'  rates. 

One  of  the  smallest  and  cheapest  is  the 
Scru  Feed’r  ($60,  including  motor)  made 
hy  Van  Diisen  &  Co.,  Wayzata,  Minnesota. 
This  is  a  single,  wheelbarrow-sized  hopjjer 
with  a  constant-speed  3"  auger  in  the  bot¬ 
tom.  S.  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  hopper 
with  a  sliding  gate  controls  the  flow. 

.\  good,  accurate  unit  can  be  made  from 
a  single  auger  and  a  variable-speed  drive 
unit  on  an  electric  motor.  The  speed  unit 
costs  around  $12.')  to  $150.  It  is  more  ac¬ 
curate  than  a  device  which  throttles  in|)ut 
to  an  auger,  as  the  latter  causes  bridging. 

For  farmers  who  want  to  blend  and 
measure  concentrates  there  are  at  least  two 
“mulii-aiiger”  machines.  The  oldest  is  the 
Mixinill  made  by  Belle  City  Engineering 
Co.,  Bluflton,  Indiana.  The  Mixmill  uses 
four  augers  to  measure  feed.  dial  on  the 
mill  controls  each  auger,  and  a  fifth  dial 
can  speed  iij)  all  the  augers  together,  main¬ 
taining  the  proportional  speed  between 
them.  The  Mixmill  auger  meter  is  a  com- 
])lete  measuring,  mixing  and  grinding  unit, 
but  the  measuring  device  is  available  sep¬ 
arately  and  will  adapt  to  fit  most  rolling, 
crimping  or  hammer  mills.  The  cost  is 
about  $400.  The  four  augers  feed  from  four 
small  hoppers.  Gravity  feed-bins  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  above  these  hoppers,  or  automat¬ 
ically  controlled  angers  used  to  keep  the 
hoppers  full.  The  accuracy  on  these  units  is 
98  percent  or  better. 

The  Meter-Blender  was  de\eloped,  and 
is  sold  by  W.  E.  Stevenson,  Route  1,  Marys¬ 
ville,  Ohio.  It  comes  as  a  500-poiind  hojjper 
with  two  smaller  150-pound  hoppers  on 
either  side.  It  is  available  with  or  without 
either  side  hopper.  Like  the  Mixmill,  the 
Meter-Blender  has  widely  adjustable  auger 
sj)eeds  for  different  feed  rates.  The  price  is 
$250,  $300  and  $500,  including  motor,  for 
the  one,  two  and  three-hopper  sizes. 

In  most  systems,  you  don’t  have  to  plan 
for  mixing,  it  just  happens  as  you  do  the 
other  jobs.  Feed  carried  by  an  auger,  and 
feed  s])read  in  a  bunk  from  an  unloading 
wagon  are  quite  evenly  blended. 

This  mix  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is  a  blend 
from  which  an  animal  cannot  separate  any 
one  item.  Usually  this  is  enough.  For  mix¬ 
ing  high  potency  supplements  into  a  feed, 
where  a  jierfect  mix  is  vital,  accurate 
weighing  into  a  batch  mixer  is  the  common 
answer.  The  hatch  mixer  stilus  all  the  ingre¬ 
dients  with  a  vertical  auger  or  possibly 
some  fonn  of  beater.  This  is  nomially  only 
used  to  prepare  a  concentrate,  which  is 
then  blended  into  a  feed  using  some  less 
accurate  means  of  weighing  and  mixing.  If 
two  concentrates  are  put  into  a  hopper  in 
layers,  one  on  the  bottom,  one  on  the  toj), 
they  come  out  in  a  rough-and-ready  mix. 
The  auger  feeds  from  the  back  of  the  hop¬ 
per,  which  is  emptied  first,  and  the  two 


SORE 

SCAB 


teats 


rBROlSEO 


TEAT^ 


This 

2-w3y 
setion 

keeps  teat  OPEN 
.speeds  HEALING 

7  Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  promote 

natural  milking  and  normal 
healing  because  they  ACT  TWO  WAYS: 

1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY  —  keeps 
end  of  teat  open  to  maintain  free  milk 
flow.  Stays  in  large  or  small  teats. 

2.  ACT  MEDICALLY — Sulfathiazole 
in  the  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat 
for  prolonged  antiseptic  action— directly 

site  of  trouble. 

‘  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  write: 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  7.  N.Y. 
Large  pke.—  $1.00 
Trial  pkg.  50^ 


Dr.Xai/lors 

MEVfCA  TtV 

Teatm^ 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  464-E  CAMDEN  1,  N.  J. 


Parker  Automated  Feeding  Can 
increase  profits  on  your  farm! 


HASS-LINED  PUSH-BUTTON 
HOG  FEEDERS 


KING-O-MATIC  AUGER 
CATTLE  FEEDERS 


Send  for  complete  illustrated  brochure 
or  coll  Silver  Lake,  Indiana  3281 


PARKER  FEEDERS,  INC. 


SILVER  LAKE, 
BOX  1003 


IND. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  GATE 

.  .  .  Q  practical  farm  gate 


The  Universal  Farm  Gate  is  furnished  in  kit  form  .  .  .  in^ud- 
ing  all  neceiiaiy  hardware  and  easy-to-follow  instructions 
.  .  .  complete  excepting  crosspiece  and  wires  which  depend 
on  individual  requirements. 

WHITE  INDUSTRIES  INC.,  3133  Fairfax  Rd.,  Cleveland  18,  Ohio 
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materials  then  fall  evenly  to  the  auger  and 
mix  in  its  length.  A  similar  mix  occurs  in  a 
self-unloading  wagon  when  a  load  of  silage 
is  leveled  off  and  concentrates  spread 
evenly  on  top.  The  beaters  and  delivery 
spout  do  sufficient  mixing  to  prevent  the 
livestock  from  sorting  out  one  ingredient. 

No  system  is  going  to  be  perfect.  All  are 
certain  to  need  some  adjustments. 

All  measuring  devices  must  be  checked 
when  they  are  installed  to  get  the  actual 
delivery  at  various  adjustments. 

After  good,  sound  equipment  (and  don’t 
use  lightweight  materials  even  if  they  are 
cheaper),  a  farmer’s  best  friend  is  a  com¬ 
petent  dealer-salesman.  Such  a  man  is 
Charlie  Hudson  of  Carlinville,  Illinois.  He 
has  engineered  several  good  farm  forage- 
concentrate  setups  in  southern  Illinois.  One 
such  setup  is  the  1,200-acre  corn,  grass  and 
cattle  farm  of  Randall  Loveless,  Route  4, 
Carlinsville,  Illinois.  Loveless,  a  tall,  quiet 
farmer  who  fattened  5,500  cattle  in  1959, 
has  two  sealed  silos — one  haylage,  the  other 
wet  corn — and  two  trench  silos  holding  a 
total  of  2,000  tons  of  corn  silage.  He  feeds 
silage  all  winter  and  green  chops  corn  from 
July  to  late  October.  Hudson  and  Loveless 
solved  the  ev'en  flow  of  silage  problem  by 
building  a  deep  pit  in  which  they  put  two 
boxes  from  self-unloading  wagons.  A  dump 
truck  brings  the  silage  and  dumps  it  into 
one  unloading  wagon  (Loveless  has  never 
used  the  second  wagon  bed.  It  was  intended 
for  hay,  but  he  finds  it  better  to  feed  hay 
free  choice.)  The  box  unloads  the  silage 
evenly  and  regularly  into  a  12"  auger  which 
is  seven  feet  underground.  The  box  is  driven 
by  a  3-hp  electric  motor  through  two 
automobile  gear  boxes.  A  second  electric 
motor  and  two  more  gear  boxes  control  the 
flow  of  wet  com  from  one  sealed  silo  into 
this  silage  auger.  A  Harv'estore  with  a  bot¬ 
tom  unloader  can  put  haylage  into  the 
same  auger.  Protein  supplement  is  angered 
out  of  a  hopper  into  this  mixture.  The 
auger  then  rises  from  seven  feet  down  to 
seven  feet  above  ground,  and  runs  320  feet 
out,  reaching  four  feedlots.  In  each  lot  is  a 
120-foot  auger  at  right  angles  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  auger.  Each  lot  holds  300  cattle,  or 
about  10  inches  of  bunk  per  animal. 

Loveless  can  change  the  proportions  of 
the  feed  by  changing  gears,  and  the  system 
gives  him  a  well-mixed,  constant  feed. 

Another  Hudson-engineered  setup  is  the 
feedlot  of  Robert  Billiard  of  Bunker  Hill, 
Illinois.  Dilliard  feeds  450  cattle  a  year  and 


Hartzell  Propeller  Fan  Company 

Agricultural  Div.  •  Piqua,  Ohio 


bring  a  better  price  when 
they’re  cured  with 


HARTZELL 
CROP  DRYING 
EQUIPMENT 


SHORTEN  YOUR  DAY 

with  a 

BRUSH-CLEARING 

HAY-MOWING 


BushHog 

all  purpose —  heavy  duty 

ROTARY  CUTTER 


The  powerful  Eush-Hog  now  converts 
into  a  stem-mangling  hay  cutter  by  sim¬ 
ply  removing  a  special  side  panel.  Your 
Bush-Hog  slides  through  ant  hills,  lets 
you  ignore  the  dew.  Mow  early  or  late, 
over  the  roughest  ground.  No  conditioner 
needed  for  most  hays. 


bush*ho& 


The  Rugged  Bush-Hog's  Exclusive  Features  Do  The  Job 

FASTER,  BETTER,  CHEAPER 


ik  ROUND  BLADE  HOLDER 

patented  “flying  saucer”  that 
rides  over  rocks. 

Ak  AU-WELDED  FRAME  &  COVER, 
STEEL-STRONG  CONSTRUCTION 


*  DIRECT  DRIVE 

*  ENCLOSED  REAR 

holds  cut  material  longer  for 
more  thorough  mulching. 


*  PUNCTURE  PROOF  TIRES 
CET  THE  GENUINE  BUSH-HOG— DON'T  ACCEPT  A  SUBSTITUTE 

Fits  Any  Tractor  S,  6,  7  ft.  swaths,  lift  and  pull 
Write  Today  for  Color  Folder 


DEPT.FQ  BUSH-HOG  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  SELMA,  ALABAMA 


fae^on 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

Best  Choice  for  Highest  Net  income 


Adaptable,  efficient  Guernseys  earn 
highest  net  income.  Here  are  some  of 
the  reasons:  .  , 

e  Gnemseyt  are  the  earliest  maturing 
breed,  bringing  you  profits  sooner  and  re¬ 
turning  higher  lifetime  income, 
e  Guernsey  milk  is  always  In  demand  by 
distributors.  There's  no  finer  milk  than 
Guernsey,  with  its  appetizing  golden  color 
and  delicious  flavor .  .  .  and  its  higher  total 
solids  —  more  protein,  vitamins  and  min¬ 
erals  —  assures  consumer  acceptance.  Re¬ 
member  distributors  pay  producers  on  the 
basis  of  total  solids  -  not  on  pounds  of 
milk  alone. 

•  Guernseys  are  easily  handled. 

•  Guemsays  excel  in  efficiently  converting 
grain  and  roughage  into  milk. 

•  Goamsays  fit  todays  modem  dairying 


Start  Your  Registered’ 
Guernsey  Herd  Now! 


methods  .  .  .  This  means  more  efficient  use 
of  labor,  feed,  and  space  in  the  bam  and 
at  the  feed  rack.  Add  all  this  to  Guernsey’s 
early  maturity  and  high  lifetime  production 
of  the  finest  milk  ...  and  you’ll  find  the 
breed  that  gives  highest  dairy  profits. 


FREE  FACTS,  write  today 


THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CAHLE  CLUB 
I  S22  Main  Street,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

I  □  Send  FREE  information  on  how  to  start  a 
'  Guernsey  Herd,  and  a  copy  of  "Profitable 
I  Dairying.” 

I  □  Send  FREE  information  about  extra  profits 
I  selling  nationally  advertised  Golden  Guero- 
I  sey  Milk. 

I  Name . . 

Address. . 

Town . State . . — 
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NEW  RUGGED  Campbell-Hausfeld 


'  ideal  for  all  farm 
Hi  Volume 

air  power  requirements 


•  Rugged  twin  cylinder  air  compressor  {.ZVa"  bore  x  2"  stroke) 
.  .  .  delivers  5.4  CFM  at  45  psi. 

•  Up  to  100  psi  continuous,  150  psi  intermittent. 


•  1  HP  electric  motor  with  automatic  pressure  switch,  or  3  HP 
gasoline  motor  with  constant  speed  unloader. 


•  20  gallon  tank.  Stationary,  or  mobile  with  10"  rubber  tired 
wheels. 


Offers  years  of  trouble-free  high  volume  air  delivery  for  fast 
sales,  satisfied  customers.  Write  for  Bulletin  HP  100  today! 


"Whatever  your  paint  spray  needs  . . . 

Campbell-Hausfeld  has  the  unit  for  you." 

Thi  CiMpbill-HiHsftld  Go.)  Ill-Q,  RailreoG  Ava.i  HarrisoOi  Ohio 


CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD 


m 


1,100  hogs.  He  has  two  tile  silos  with  a  bunk  reaching  out  to  his 
feedlot  from  each.  A  reversible  cross  auger  enables  him  to  feed 
each  bunk  from  either  silo.  A  small  orange  Scru-Feed’r  sits  atop 
the  cross  auger  and  is  filled  by  a  separate  auger  running  from  a 
6-ton  metal  supplement  bin. 

“I  set  the  Scru-Feed’r  to  discharge  the  supplement  in  roughly 
the  same  time  that  the  silage  takes  to  fill  the  bunk,”  said  Dilliard. 
“But  by  February  my  silos  were  empty  and  I  started  feeding  corn. 
I  still  wanted  to  feed  500  pounds  of  supplement  to  the  258  head 
of  cattle,  so  I  had  to  speed  up  the  meter  to  empty  by  the  time  a 
day’s  supply  of  corn  had  been  run  out.  As  long  as  I  hit  it  roughly 
I  didn’t  care.  I  don’t  think  it’s  important  to  be  that  accurate.” 

Gene  Wilson,  with  640  acres  in  Rosedale,  Ohio,  has  a  two-bin 
Meter-Blender  which  straddles  a  9-inch  silage  auger  set  flush  in  a 
concrete  floor.  Silage  is  augered  from  a  top  unloader  to  the  bunks. 
Wilson  augers  wet  corn  from  a  silo  into  the  larger  of  the  Meter- 
Blender  hoppers.  The  other  hopper  contains  the  protein  supple¬ 
ment.  Corn  and  protein  drop  on  the  silage  and  are  blended  as  the 
auger  rises  six  feet  to  the  Blend-O-Matic  tube-type  feed  distributor 
which  stretches  down  his  feedlot. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  having  an  auger  set  in  the  floor  is  that 
molasses  can  be  fed  directly  from  a  barrel  by  merely  setting  the 
barrel  astraddle  the  auger,  and  running  in  the  quantity  needed. 

Hay  Feeding 

Most  fanners  seem  to  prefer  to  feed  hay  free  choice,  although  in 
the  Western  States  hay  is  being  ground  and  fed  in  a  mixed  feed.  In 
some  places  wafers  and  pellets  are  handled  automatically,  or  in  a 
self-unloading  wagon.  Automatic  machinery  for  hay  seems  to  be 
awaiting  the  development  of  field  wafer  or  pelleting.  Ford  and 
International  Harvester  both  tested  experimental  machines  in  the 
field  so  the  day  may  soon  be  here  when  we  can  automatically 
handle  the  ingredients  for  the  complete  livestock  ration. 


Name. 


Barn  Cleaners  Silo  Unloaders  Cattle  Feeders  Milking  Parlor  Stalls 


Address- 


-State. 


Cl.\y  mow-cured  alfalfa  averages  about  16%  pro¬ 
tein  . . .  compared  with  only  8%  from  field-cured  hay! 

This  is  because  a  Clay  Drier  lets  you  cut  hay 
in  prime  condition  .  .  .  and  have  it  in  the  mow 
within  24  hours  without  damage  from  sun  or  rain. 

Such  saving  of  protein  more  than  doubles  the 
feeding  value.  At  present  protein  costs,  it  increases 
the  value  of  your  hay  $40  or  more  per  ton! 

Cost:  os  low  OS  50c  a  ton  for  power.  Initial  cost 
is  less  than  any  other  quality  drier  on  the  market. 

Portable  .  . .  easy  to  move  from  job  to  job.  Electric 
or  tractor  PTO-powered  models  available. 

Dries  corn,  too.  A  real  all-purpose  drier.  Natural 
air  and  LP  gas  units  for  drying  corn  and  grain  for 
safe  storage.  Lets  you  pick  earlier  to  beat  the 
weatherman.  Saves  up  to  20  bushels  an  acre  in 
field  losses  from  broken  stalks  and  ear-dropping. 

Free  planning  booklets  have  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  Crop  Driers,  Barn  Cleaners,  Silo  Unloaders, 
Mechanical  Feeders,  Milking  Parlors,  and  Hog 
Equipment.  They’re  full  of  helpful  ideas  for  sav¬ 
ing  you  time  and  money.  Ask  your  Clay  Dealer 
for  free  copies . . .  or  mail  the  coupon  today! 

CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

504  Fulton  Street,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Please  send  free  Planning  Booklets  on 

n  Crop  Driers  □  Hop  Equipment  □  Cattle  Feeder 

Q  Born  Cleaner  Q  Silo  Unloader  Q  Milking  Parlor 


Low-cost  Crop 


Drier  C  increases  the  value  of  your  hay 

^  *40  a  ten! 
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GREGOR  MENDEL 

{Continued  from  page  76) 

disaster  struck.  Anton  Mendel,  while  working  under  the  cor\'ee, 
was  struck  a  crushing  blow’  on  the  chest  by  a  rolling  log. 

He  continued  to  farm  with  great  difficulty  for  the  next  four 
years,  but  he  was  unable  to  give  help  to  his  son.  Johann  assured 
his  father  he  would  get  along  on  what  he  earned  from  tutoring. 
He  did  get  along,  stubbornly  and  hungrily,  but  he  did  it  at  the 
cost  of  his  health.  Upon  graduation  from  the  Gymnasium  he  was 
forced  to  spend  a  year  at  home  recovering. 

During  this  tr^'ing  period,  the  crippled  Anton  Mendel  sold  his 
fann  to  his  son-in-law  Alois  Sturm,  the  husband  of  his  oldest 
daughter,  Veronika.  Payment  for  the  farm  consisted  of  a  pension 
for  Anton  and  his  wife,  a  dowry  for  the  youngest  daughter, 
Theresia,  and  either  100  gulden  for  Johann  should  he  enter  the 
priesthood  or  find  a  way  to  earn  a  livelihood,  or  provide  him  with 
free  quarters  and  a  measure  of  arable  land  should  he  fail  to  make 
an  independent  living.  During  Johann’s  school  years,  Stunn  was 
to  pay  10  gulden  for  his  support. 

Knowing  that  10  gulden  would  not  support  him  through  a 
year  of  school  and  having  found  out  from  his  disastrous  last  years 
that  he  could  not  support  himself  while  studying,  Johann  was 
confronted  with  a  near  insoluble  problem. 

Stubbornness,  however,  must  have  been  a  dominant  trait  in  the 
Mendel  family  and  they  were  all  anxious  for  Johann  to  complete 
his  education.  His  younger  sister,  Theresia,  insisted  he  take  her 
dowry  and  use  it  to  go  on  with  his  studies.  Reluctantly,  for  he  knew 
Theresia  was  risking  her  future  for  him,  Johann  accepted.  With 
this  money  and  with  earnings  he  received  from  tutoring,  he  was 
able  to  continue  his  studies  at  the  Olmutz  Philosophical  Institute 
where  he  received  an  excellent  grounding  in  mathematics  from 
Dr.  Johann  Fux  and  took  his  favorite  subject,  physics,  under  the 
•Augustinian  monk,  Friedrich  Franz. 

It  was  Pater  Franz  who  suggested  the  possibility  of  his  entering 
the  .Augustinian  monasteiy  when,  in  1843,  Mendel,  again  broke 
and  sick,  asked  his  advice.  Pater  Franz  wrote  to  his  friend  Cyrill 


Pusli-button  Power- Clioring 
for  dairymen 
from 

Jamesway 


Now ...  a  PTO  pump 
to  fit  every  need . . . 
every  pocket  book! 


CMC  Rainmaster  Trac-Tows! 


CMC’s  1960  line  of  Rainmaster  Trac-Tows  give  you  low 
initial  cost,  less  upkeep,  economy  of  operation  PLUS  big, 
big,  performance.  Trac-Tow  pumps  are  specifically  de¬ 
signed  for  —  not  adapted  to  —  ditch  and  sprinkler  irriga¬ 
tion.  Sizes  3"  to  8"  for  10-70  H.P.  tractors.  Trac-Tows 
come  ready  to  run  ...  no  extras  to  buy.  Today’s  most 
modern  features  including  integral  speed  increaser,  en¬ 
closed  impeller,  rotary  shaft  seal.  There’s  also  a  complete 
line  of  CMC  Rainmaster  engine  powered  pumps. 


Mail  a  postcard  today  for  more  information  on  Jamesway  Power 
Choring  dairy  equipment.  Write:  James  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  FQ-60, 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin.  Or  see  your  Jamesway  dealer. 

Jamesway  franchises  now  available  in  some  areas.  Write  for  information. 

■hmu'viw  ■  FIRST  IN  POWER  CHORING 


Write  for  FREE  Literature 


Controlled  differential  vacuum 
milking  protects  udders.  Each 
electric  "Magic  Master"  pulsator 
operates  6  milkers.  Vacu-valve 


washing  saves  hot  water,  deter¬ 
gents.  High  turbulence  air-water 
cleans  lines.  No  circulation  or 
milk  pumps  needed. 


Easy  Cleaning, 
Quick  Cooling 


Full-width  handles  •  Lock-open 
coverae  •  175-1000  gal.  sizes  • 

18-8  stainless  steel  inside  and  out 
•  Lowest  pouring  height  •  Wide- 
radius  corners  •  Install  through 
standard  milkhouse  door  •  Meet 
all  3-A  standards. 


DIRECT 
EXPANSION 
with  Spiral  Ribbon 
Freon  Mixer 


ICE  BANK 
with  1 -piece 
FoamCast 
insulation 


COW-A-MINUTE 

MILKING 

Cow-a-minute  milking  with  half  the 
help  —  yours  with  Jamesway  Her¬ 
ringbone  Milking  Parlor.  Rugged 
wall  mounting.  No  floor  brackets. 
Sturdier  uprights  for  longer  life. 
Deep  mangers  cut  feed  loss.  Re¬ 
movable  feed  pans.  Stalls  Hot  Dip 
galvanized. 


AUGER  FEEDER  HAS 
NO  BEARINGS 

No  hangers  to  slow  or  jam  feed. 
Speeds  feed  smoothly  out  a  con¬ 
tinuous-flight  auger.  Very  simple. 
Very  dependable.  Efficient  machine 
—needs  only  a  small  H.P.  motor  at 
the  near  end  of  bunk. 


Exclusive  hydraulic  Shuttle-Stroke 
cleans  gutters  with  hydraulic  or 
PTO  power.  Liquimatic  Elevator 
takes  sloppy  semi-liquids  right  to 
truck  or  spreader.  Self-feeding,  au¬ 
tomatic  watering,  and  Power  Chor¬ 
ing  clean-up  let  you  handle  more 
hogs,  reduce  health  problems. 


CONSTRUCTION  MACHINERY 
COMPANY  •  Waterloo,  Iowa 
*MiMfictirtn  It  cnllty  pcaps  hr  mr  21  itars' 


ON  or  «R  o  C 
iBVt  Athiwi— .  WH.  •  IbIi«  Arfh,  fUt. 

FOR  FOULTRy  •  FOR  DAIRY 


o  o  o 

H.  •  l*i  «J.  (bM. 

FOR  LIVESTOCK 


Yes,  I  am  the  one  who 
said, 'It  wont'work,’  but 

try  it  and  see 


olmotl  impottibi*  to  boliovo 
what  you  con  get  OWOy  With*  whon 
your  electric  fence  i«  hooked  up  to  the 


Mew  Super- Atom 

Fence  Charger 

e  Staple  fence  wire  to  wood  poet* — 

NO  INSULATORS. 

•  Brush,  weeds,  crops,  rain, 

WON’T  SHORT  IT. 
e  Works  just  os  good  BONE  DRY 

OR  SOAKING  WET. 

e  Operates  on  1 10  VOLT  POWER  LINES, 
e  Neon  Fence  Tester  FREE, 
e  Operates  on  )0c  PER  MONTH. 

•  2  year  Ports  GUARANTEE. 

•  ALL  THIS  AND  SAFER  TOO. 

"Rain  or  Shine  it  Holds  the  Line" 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

- ORDER  TODAY - 

Gentlemen; 

Q  Send  me  Super- Atom  Fence  Charger,  postpaid. 

ErKlosed  find  payment  of  $29.50. 

Q  Please  send  C.O.D.  and  I  will  pay  the  70c  charges. 
Q  Send  FREE  descriptive  literature. 

I  understand  that  the  charger  may  be  returned 
within  20  days  if  it  it  not  Oil  os  claimed. 

Nnwio 


Address. 

City _ 


THE  SMITH-FISHER  CORP. 

Dept.  F4  Owotto,  Michigan 


for  Every  Farm 

American  Planter  Co..  Burr  Oak.  Michigan,  pioneers 
in  the  manufacture  of  push  button  farming  systems 
—offers  the  following  equipment.  Check  items  of 


interest  to  you. 

Milking  Parlor  Feeding  systems .  □ 

Hog  Parlor  feeding  systems .  □ 

Bunk  feeders.  Beef .  □ 

Bunk  feeders,  Hogs .  □ 

Bunk  feeders,  Link  Augers .  □ 

Storage  bins— Square .  □ 

Systems  to  fill  &  unload  bins .  □ 

Augers— Stationary .  □ 

Augers— Portable .  □ 

High  moisture  corn  auger  systems .  □ 

Leg  elevators  300  to  3,000  B.P.H .  □ 

Gravity  &  Auger  Boxes .  □ 

Elevators,  chain .  □ 

General  Plan  layout .  □ 

Farmer  □  Student  □ 


□  Send  your  new  8-page  illustrated  portfolio. 


AMERICAN  PLANTER  CO. 

Burr  Oak,  Michigan 


Franz  Napp,  Abbot  of  the  Augustinian 
monastery  of  St.  Thomas  at  Brunn,  the 
capital  of  Moravia,  which  at  that  time  was 
part  of  Austria.  It  is  now  Brno,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  His  endorsement  and  Mendel’s 
excellent  grades  were  enough  to  gain 
admittance. 

The  Monastery  under  Abbot  Napp,  was 
a  stimulating  place  for  a  young  student. 
Napp  himself  was  an  outstanding  scholar 
and  vigorously  encouraged  the  intellectual 
life.  He  had  gathered  to  the  monastery  such 
men  as  Franz  Bratranek,  the  philosopher 
and  natural  scientist  who  edited  the  scien¬ 
tific  correspondence  of  Goethe;  Paul  Kriz- 
kovsky,  the  musician;  and  Franz  Klacel, 
the  philosopher  and  amateur  botanist. 
These  three  had  a  profound  influence  on 
Mendel’s  life  as  he  went  through  the  two 
years  of  probation  and  his  four  years  of 
theological  study.  Aurelius  Thaler,  a  monk 
and  a  botanist  who  died  three  months  be¬ 
fore  Mendel  arrived  at  the  monastery,  also 
influenced  the  young  student  through  the 
fine  botanic  garden  and  herbarium  which 
he  left.  1 

A  year  before  he  completed  his  theo-  I 
logical  studies,  Mendel  was  ordained  a  ! 
priest  by  special  dispensation  of  the  Bishop,  j 
The  request  was  made  for  the  convenience 
of  the  monastery  which  had  suffered  a 
number  of  losses  through  death,  but  it  also 
showed  Mendel  to  be  an  unusually  good 
student.  At  his  ordination,  he  took  the 
rtame  of  Gregor. 

As  a  priest,  Gregor  Mendel  showed  a 
side  of  his  character  which  was  not  often 
seen.  .\s  with  many  quiet,  undemonstra¬ 
tive  people,  his  feelings  were  deeper  than 
could  be  imagined.  When  he  visited  the 
sick  or  suffering,  his  own  sympathetic  feel¬ 
ings  were  so  strong  he  became  ill  himself. 
"Fhis  reaction  became  so  serious  the  Abbot 
decided  he  should  not  continue  as  a  parish 
priest  and  secured  for  Mendel  the  job  of 
substitute  teacher  at  the  Znaim  High 
School.  He  serv^ed  as  a  substitute  as  he  had 
not  passed  a  teacher^s  examination. 

Mendel  was  an  unusually  good  teacher. 
He  took  joy  in  making  mathematics  and 
Greek  understandable  and  even  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  dullest  as  well  as  the  brightest  of 
his  students.  The  school  authorities  urged 
him  to  take  the  examination  so  he  could 
be  made  a  permanent  teacher.  Mendel 
went  to  Vienna  and  took  the  examination. 
He  failed,  doing  poorly  in  zoology. 

The  head  of  the  examining  board,  Pro- 


can’t  damage  the  grain  thats  har¬ 
vested  early  and  dried  in  storage 
with 


HARTZELL 
GRAIN  DRYING 
FANS 


Hartzell  Propeller  Fan  Company 


Agricultural  Div. 


Occo's 


"BEEF  BONUS  BLOCK" 


Now,  oosy-to-hondlo,  oasy-to-food  OCCO  "Boof 
Bonus  Blocks"  will  savo  you  hours  of  labor  . . . 
and  lots  of  food,  tool  This  rich  protoin  block  is 
an  idoal  hay  and  pastura  supplamont  for  your 
catHo,  calvos  and  shoop. 


Rich  brown  in  color,  OCCO's 
Protoin  Blocks  contain  a 
carofully  balanced  supply  of 
protoins,  minerals  and  im¬ 
portant  trace  minerals  for 
safe  self -feeding.  Animals 
take  as  much  as  they  need 
depending  on  the  quality  of 
roughago  or  pasture. 


Get  All  The  Facts  Now  On 


Occo's  "Bigger  Beef  Bonus" 
Complete  Feeding  Program 

Let  your  OCCO  man  show  you  how  OCCO 
Beef  Minarals,  OCCO  Baaf  Supplamants,  OCCO 
Protain  Blocks  and  OCCO-Lak  can  fit  into  your 
foading  program  . .  .  into  your  PROFIT  pictura. 

OCCO  FEEDS 

HOME  OFFICE;^  OELWEIN,  IOWA 

\ 


NEW  p>x  “BIG  14” 


rmid  liefir  la  4(.  M. 
N,  IN  la,  capaclUis 


•  1 1'gauge  galvanized 
steel  trough 
guaranteed  15  years 

•  Feed  bln  type  roof 

•  Steps,  handhold  for 
checking  feed  level 

•  Ample  head  room 

•  Treated  hardwood 
skids 

•  Hopper  sections 
beaded  for  extra 
strength 


PAX  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  Dept.  F-1600  CoUwater,  Ohio 

DISTRIBUTED  FROM:  Coldwater,  Ohio:  East  Moline. 
Illinois:  Sioux  Falls.  S.  D.;  Kansnu  r.itv  Mi«niiri 


SILA-SAVE 

ENSILAGE  PRESERVATIVE 

Saves  more  Vitamin  A,  minerals  and  carotene. 

Cattle  eat  more  roughages,  gain  and  produce  best. 
One  pound  treats  five  tons  of  silage. 

Order  dirtef  from  factory  and  save. 
Minimum  order  12^/2  lbs.  prepaid  U.S.A.  $30.00. 

SHERROD  SILO  SALES 

Strawberry  Plains,  Tennessee 
Mascot  3-4515  or  3-4141 


COWPOX 


-RINGWORM 


Teat  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpos 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying . .  deep  pen¬ 
etrating.  4oz.  bottle  $1.00  at 
drug  and  farm  storesor  write:  I 

H..W.NAYL0R  Ca..  Morris  9,  N.  Y.  { 

HOOF  ROT?  ‘ 

CANKER  — THRUSH 


Z)a  Naijlors 

BLU-KOTE 


A  powerful,  penetrating 

antiseptic  and  absorbing 

agent  for  stubborn  hoof 

infections.  Easy  to  apply 
—  pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  St. 25  at  dros 


—  poi 


THE  W-W  WAY  TO 
BETTER  ROLLED  FEEDS 


THIS  QUALITY-BUILT  ROLLER  MILL 
PROCESSES  GRAIN  SO  YOU 
GET  MORE  GAIN! 


MANUFACTURING  CO 

BROOHEAO,  WIS. 


fi'ssor  Andreas  \  on  Bauiiigartiu'i  .  was.  Iiow- 
ever.  impressed  with  Gregor  Mendel’s  mind 
and  with  the  fact  that  he  had  not  had  the 
advantage  of  a  university  education.  The 
Professor  wrote  to  Prelate  Napp  explain¬ 
ing  the  failure  and  suggesting  the  monas¬ 
tery  send  Mendel  to  the  university  for 
further  training.  Being  not  only  an  import¬ 
ant  professor  but  also  a  baron,  von  Baum¬ 
gartner’s  recommendation  eatried  great 
weight  and  the  Prelate  decided  to  send  the 
young  priest  to  the  University  of  \’ienna. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  two-year  per- 
iml  at  the  University.  He  studied  chemis¬ 
try,  mathematics,  zoology,  botany  and 
entomology.  His  favorite  subject,  physics, 
he  continued  under  Christian  Doppler  — 
who  discovered  and  explained  the  Doppler 
Effect  in  acoustics,  ^^endel  also  served  as 
a  demonstrator  at  the  Physical  Institute. 

At  the  end  of  two  years,  Mendel  returned 
to  the  monasterv-  and  in  1854  was  ajjpoint- 
»‘d  a  substitute  teacher  at  the  Brunn 
MfKlern  School.  This  job  lasted  for  the  next 
14  years  which  were  the  happiest  and  most 
productive  in  Mendel’s  life. 

Mendel  lived  at  the  monasteiy  and  grew- 
fat  on  the  wonderful  food  serx’ed  there.  His 
cell  was  cluttered  with  cages  of  mice  which 
he  used  in  breeding  experiments.  A  tame 
fox  and  hives  of  bees  he  kept  in  the  monas¬ 
tery  garden.  The  Abbot  assigned  him  a 
strip  of  garden  20  by  120  feet  and  a  corner 
in  the  greenhouse  in  which  to  cany  on 
his  botanical  experiments.  Here  his  great 
work  was  accomplished.  At  the  school  he 
was  the  ideal  teacher,  stimulating,  lucid 
and  gentle.  His  harshest  weapon  in  main¬ 
taining  good  discipline  was  a  severe  stare 
over  the  tops  of  his  gold-rimmed  glasses. 
In  the  town  of  Brunn  he  helped  found  the 
scientific  society  at  which  he  later  read  his 
famous  paper. 

He  interrupted  this  pleasant  life  once, 
in  1 856,  to  go  to  Vienna  to  take  the  teach¬ 
er’s  examination  once  more.  Again  he 
failed.  He  never  spoke  of  the  examination 
and  the  records  were  destroyed  so  it  is  not 
surely  known  why  he  failed.  His  friend  No- 
wotny,  the  school  inspector,  belie\ed  he 
clashed  with  the  examiner  in  botany  on  the 
subject  of  heredity  and,  rather  than  give 
in,  withdrew  from  the  examination.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  disagreement,  so  the  .story 
goes,  Mendel  began  his  great  series  of  ex¬ 
periments,  in  genetics. 

Whether  or  not  the  experiments  were 
conducted  as  a  rebuttal  to  his  examiners, 
Mendel  did  begin  his  plant  breeding  work 
at  this  time.  His  object  w’as  to  discover  “a 
generally  applicable  law  governing  the  for¬ 
mation  and  development  of  hybrids.”  By 
hybrid,  Mendel  included  any  plant  which 
was  cross-pollinated.  To  discover  such  laws 
he  recognized  that  the  experiments  must 
be  “carried  out  to  such  an  extent  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  possible  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  number  of  different  forms  under 
which  the  offspring  of  hybrids  appear,  and 
to  arrange  these  forms  with  certainty  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  separate  generations,  and 
to  ascertain  their  statistical  relations.” 


Feed  fresh,  Spring  pasture  the  year  ’round 
with  a 

HEIL  Dehydrator 


there’s  no  leaf  shattering  or  weather  loss. 
Get  all  the  facts  on  the  best  investment  you 
can  make  —  a  Heil  Farm  and  Ranch  De¬ 
hydrator.  Write,  wire  or  call  .  .  . 


Fresh  pasture  —  rich  in  proteins,  vitamins 
and  other  health  and  growth  factors — that’s 
what  puts  money-making  gains  on  livestock. 
And  that's  what  you  feed  when  you  de¬ 
hydrate  alfalfa  with  a  Heil  Farm  and  Ranch 
Dehydrator  —  all  the  nutritive  values  are 
locked  in  by  its  unique  flash-drying  process. 
You  can  save  up  to  80  iiercent  in  protein 
supplement  costs  alonel  Another  advantage — 
you  usually  can  harvest  more  crop  because 


( Manutactufft  of  tho  Arnold  Dryorl 

3000  W.  Montana  Siroel 
Milwaukoo  1,  Wis. 


THE  HEIl  CO.,  3000  W.  Menlano  St. 
Milwoukc*  t,  Wii. 

Plant*  tend  m*  mar*  infarmolian. 

□  For  formi  with  lOO-SOO  acres 
of  forage  crept. 

□  For  formt  with  500-1 ,000  acres 
of  forage  crops. 

□  For  forms  with  1 ,000  or  more 
ocret  of  forage  crops. 


RFD  or  Street 


KNIGHT  IMPLEMENTS 

Engineered  for  Better  Farming 


^\ith 

expansion 

^CHAMBER 


The  most  effective  way  of  handling  green  feed,  silage,  and 
supplements.  A  PTO  powered  front  end  unloader  with  all 
steel  construction.  The  "Expansion  Chamber"  feature  is 
an  area  that  is  wider  than  the  rest  of  the  box  which  allows 
the  compressed  green  feed  to  expand  so  that  it  is  easily 
unloaded.  The  detachable  elevator  operates  in  a  90  degree 
arc.  Model  12  and  Model  15. 

MANURE  SPREADER 


every  kernel  |ott  the  way  you  want  if.  nai 
single  control-wheel  adjustment,  10-inch  di¬ 
ameter  rolls  completely  hardened  through  walls 
so  they  can  be  regrooved  many  times.  Con¬ 
venient  roller  exchange  regrooving  service 
available  at  low  cost.  Won't  clash  when  running 
empty.  Heavy  cast  iron  framework. 

W-W  Grain  Roller  Mills  ore 
^  available  in  widths  from  6"  to 
^  36".  Adaptable  to  any  installa- 

tion  or  power  system.  PTO 
models  available.  Write  for  free 
literature,  prices,  and  attractive 
*  time-payment  plan. 


KNIGHT  MANURE  SPREADERS-PTO  driven,  all  steel 
spreaders  feature  low  silhouette  and  heavy  duty  con¬ 
struction.  Upper  beater  available.  Model  66  is  110  bus. 
cap;  Model  88, 135  bus.  cap;  Model  130 (truck  mounted), 
225  bus.  cap. 

WRITE  FOR  BROCHURE 


2957-Q  NORTH  MARKET  WICHITA  4,  KANSAS 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
MONEY  SAVING  FOLDER 


In  seairhin^  for  t'.\p«‘nnH'ntal  material, 
Mendel  looked  for  a  family  of  plants  which 
could  be  crossed  without  loss  of  fertility, 
yet  one  whose  flowers  could  be  protected 
against  the  introduction  of  foreign  pollen. 
The  family  must  also  have  within  it  vari¬ 
ation  in  character,  which  could  be  used  to 
compare  and  contrast  the  offspring  with 
their  parents. 

He  decided  upon  the  pea  family  and  test¬ 
ed  some  32  lines.  From  these  he  picked 
seven  pairs  to  test  the  inheritance  of  the 
following  contrasting  characteristics:  (1) 
round  or  wrinkled  seed;  (2)  seed  with 
cither  yellow  or  dark  green  endosperm 
when  ripe;  (3)  plants  with  white  flowers 
producing  seeds  with  white  coats,  or  plants 
with  violet  flowers  and  gray  seedcoats; 
^4)  seed  pods  which  are  inflated  or  those 
which  are  pinched  in  between  the  seeds; 
f5)  green  or  yellow  seed  pods  before  the 
seeds  are  ripe;  (6)  flowers  which  arc  dis¬ 
tributed  along  the  main  stem  or  those  which 
are  bunched  at  the  end  of  the  stem;  and 
(7 )  tall  or  short  vines. 

Mendel’s  plan  for  this  classic  e.xperiment 
was  to  make  it  as  simple  as  jjossible  by  cross¬ 
ing  the  plants  with  these  contrasting  char¬ 
acteristics  and  recording  the  inheritance 
of  these  traits  and  these  alone.  He  delib¬ 
erately  ignored  all  other  changes  in  the 
offspring.  .Attempting  to  observe  all  of  the 
changes,  he  contended,  would  simply  give 
a  general  impression  and  lead  nowhere. 

After  growing  each  of  his  experimental 
lines  for  two  years  to  make  sure  the  self- 
pollinated  seed  bred  true,  he  began  the 
painstaking  task  of  cross-pollinating.  Since 
the  pollen  normally  forms  before  the  flower 
opens,  Mendel  carefully  opened  the  flowers 
in  the  bud  stage,  removed  the  pollen-bear¬ 
ing  anthers  and  dusted  the  pistil  with  pollen 
from  the  contrasting  line.  To  test  whether 
inheritance  must  come  through  the  male 
or  through  the  female  lines  or  was  inde¬ 
pendent  of  such  linkage,  he  crossed  both 
ways — using,  for  example,  pollen  from  the 
wrinkled  pea  on  the  round  and  using  pollen 
from  the  round  pea  anthers  to  dust  the 
pistil  of  the  wrinkled  pea  flowers.  In  all  he 
made  278  such  crosses.  The  flowers  were 
then  protected  from  further  pollination  by 
little  cloth  bags.  In  late  summer,  he  har¬ 
vested  the  seed  from  these  crossings,  keep¬ 
ing  each  set  of  seeds  in  carefully  marked 
containers. 

The  residts  of  some  of  these  crossings 
such  as  the  shape  and  color  of  the  seeds 
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wtMc  innnodiaiely  apparent;  other  results  such  as  plant  size  could 
only  be  detennined  when  the  seed  from  the  cross  was  planted. 
Other  botanists  had  observ  ed  that  “in  general  hybrids  tend  to  re- 
'cmble  one  or  the  other  of  their  parents.’’  Limiting  himself  to  the 
obsenation  of  a  single  characteristic,  Mendel  found  that  in  each 
.and  eveiy  ca.se  this  characteristic  of  the  hybrid  looked  exactly  like 
that  of  one  of  the  parents.  .All  of  the  round-wrinkled  cross  were 
round;  the  cotyledons  of  the  yellow-giTen  cross  were  all  yellow; 
all  seed  coats  were  gray  and  the  flower  color  was  violet  in  the  gray- 
white  cross;  all  pods  were  inflated ;  the  unripe  jxkIs  were  green ;  the 
flowers  all  grew  along  the  stem;  and  all  the  plants  were  tall  in  the 
tall-dwarf  cross.  Mendel  described  these  qualities  as  being  domi- 
until  and  the  traits  which  failed  to  show  up  as  being  recessive. 

In  growing  this  hybrid  seed,  or  Fi  as  geneticists  now  call  it  'Fi 
standing  for  1st  Filial),  Mendel  had  allowed  the  flowers  to  self- 
fertilize.  \Vith  these  self-fertilized  seeds  he  hoped  to  discover  what 
had  happened  to  the  recessive  characteristic. 

Throwbacks  to  earlier  generations  had  been  obseiAcd  before; 
.Mendel  hoped  the  pattern  of  the  reappearance  of  the  recessive 
might  throw’  light  on  the  whole  problem  of  inheritance. 

The  Fo  generation  showed  a  verv’  significant  regularity  in  the 
reappearance  of  the  recessive.  In  every  experiment  there  appeared 
three  dominants  to  one  recessive.  There  were  5,474  round  seeds 
to  1 ,850  wrinkled — a  ratio  of  2.96  to  1  ;  the  yellow  cotyledon 
showed  in  6,022  as  compared  to  2,001  green — a  ratio  of  3.01  to  1 ; 
and  so  on  through  the  entire  seven  tests. 

Continued  experiments  showed  always  the  recessive  bred  true 
and  that  a  third  of  the  seed  showing  the  dominant  trait  produced 
nothing  but  the  dominant  offspring  while  two-thirds  produced 
the  familiar  three-to-one  ratio  of  the  hybrid.  From  these  experi¬ 
ments  Mendel  concluded  that  the  hybrid  produced  not  a  3 : 1  ratio 
but  a  1:2:1  ratio.  The  seed,  or  plant  which  showed  the  dominant 
chaiacteristic  was,  in  actuality,  a  pure  dominant  or  a  hybrid.  As 
he  put  it,  “The  dominant  character  can  have  here  a  double  signifi¬ 
cation — that  of  a  parental  character,  or  a  hybrid-character.”  This 
distinction  between  what  we  now  call  the  phenotype,  or  the  out- 
w’ard  appearance  of  the  offspring,  and  the  genotype,  its  genetic 
makeup,  was  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  development  of  the 
Mendelian  theory. 

While  continuing  the  study  of  the  single  cross  hybrids  to  make 
absolutely  sure  there  was  no  blending  or  merging  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  under  study,  Mendel  began  a  series  of  more  complex  ex¬ 
periments.  For  the  first  series  of  these  he  developed  plants  carrying 
not  one  but  two  dominant  characteristics  and  others  carrying  two 
recessives.  In  one  such  test,  for  example,  he  crossed  plants  with 
the  dominant  characteristics  of  round  and  yellow  seeds  with  those 
having  wrinkled  green  seeds.  In  a  second  scries  he  produced  parent 
plants  with  three  dominant  and  three  recessive  characteristics.  In 
both  scries  of  experiments  the  first  filial  generation  showed  nothing 
but  the  dominant  characteristics.  The  Fo  generation  separated 
into  groupings  of  mathematical  regularity  which  expressed  each' 
possible  combination  of  the  original  characteristics.  In  still  other 
revealing  experiments  he  crossed  his  two-way  hybrids  back  against 
the  recessive  parents — again  with  significantly  regular,  and,  in¬ 
deed  by  this  time,  predictable  results. 

From  this  whole  scries  of  experiments  Mendel  concluded  that 
for  every:  inherited  character  there  is  a  determiner  or  differentiat¬ 
ing  element  (we  now  call  them  genes)  in  the  egg  and  in  the  pollen. 
He  concluded  that  these  elements  are  inherited  one  from  each 
parent.  In  the  hybrid  plant  the  elements  differ,  but  both  elements 
are  present  even  though*  the  plant  resembles  the  dominant  parent. 
But  what  about  the  pollen  and  the  eggs  from  the  hybrid?  Mendel 
said,  “Since,  in  the  habit  of  the  plant,  no  changes  are  perceptible 
during  the  whole  period  of  vegetation  we  must  assume  that  it  is 
only  jjossible  for  the  differentiating  elements  to  liberate  themselves 
from  the  enforced  union  when  the  fertilizing  cells  are  developed. 
In  the  fonnation  of  these  cells  all  existing  elements  participate,  in 
an  entirely  free  and  equal  arrangement,  by  which  it  is  only  the 
differentiating  ones  which  mutually  separate  themselves.  In  this 
way  the  production  woidd  be  rendered  possible  of  as  many  sorts 
of  egg  and  pollen  cells  as  there  are  combinations  possible  of  the 
formative  elements.” 
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Vfais  later  this  \er\  so|Kiration  of  the 
paired  eliroiiiosoiues  into  reproduetit  e  celN 
with  but  half  as  many  chromosomes  as  the 
normal  cell  was  disco\ered  and  named 

In  dexeloping  and  presentimi:  the  results 
of  his  eitjht  years  of  experiments.  Mendel 
had  to  use  a  formidable  amount  of  mathe¬ 
matics.  Neither  the  listeners  at  the  lirunti 
StH  iety  for  the  Study  of  Natural  Science 
nor  the  readers  of  the  paper  were  prepared 
for  the  statistical  approach.  .\s  he  plotted 
on  the  blackboard  the  27  jjossible  combina¬ 
tions  of  the  crossing  of  three  characteristics 
in  a  self-pollinated  hybrid,  the  eyes  of  the 
Brunn  natural  scientists  must  have  slowly 
glazed  and  their  minds  fogged. 

The  same  reaction  was  apparently  uni- 
\ersal  among  the  men  who  read  the  paper. 
Hugo  litis,  who  later  became  Mendel’s  bi¬ 
ographer.  read  the  paper  as  a  student  in 
1899  in  the  Brunn  library.  He  was  amazed, 
puzzled  and  jarred  at  the  strange  joining 
of  botany  which  he  lo\ed,  with  mathe¬ 
matics,  which  he  disliked.  He  took  the 
paper  to  his  professor  of  botany  who  could 
make  no  more  of  the  paper  or  its  laws  than 
could  the  puzzled  litis. 

Perhaps  the  only  scientist  of  his  day  w  ho 
would  have  fully  appreciated  Mendel’s 
work  was  Charles  Darwin.  Darwin  himself 
had  selected  the  garden  pea  for  cross-j)ol- 
linating  experiments  and  had  noted  the 
curious  regularity  of  the  Fo  generation,  but 
had  drawn  no  conclusions  from  this  work. 
It  is  known  that  copies  of  the  paper  were 
sent  to  England,  but  Darwin’s  son  has 
reported  Mendel’s  work  was  not  in  his 
father's  librars’. 

Mendel  stubbornly  went  on  with  his 
breeding  experiments.  He  was.  however, 
most  unlucky  in  his  choice  of  a  second  ex¬ 
perimental  plant.  The  hawkweed  with  its 
tiny  flowers  was  most  difficult  to  cross- 
pollinate.  The  eyestrain  was  so  great,  Men¬ 
del  had  to  give  up  the  work  for  a  season. 
But  worst  of  all,  the  plant  had  a  peculiar¬ 
ity  which  was  fatal  to  such  an  experiment. 
Not  until  years  later  was  it  discovered  that 
the  plant  is  capable  of  producing  seed  with¬ 
out  pollination.  This  trait  prevented  Men¬ 
del  from  gathering  any  conclusive  addi¬ 
tional  facts  from  these  experiments.  It  ap¬ 
pears  likely,  however,  that  his  scientific  life 
would  have  been  brought  to  an  end  soon 
in  any  event  As  happens  all  too  often  today, 
the  scientist  became  the  administrator. 

Little  has  been  written  of  Mendel's  re¬ 
ligious  life  and  much  made  of  the  fact  that 
his  entering  the  monasters-  solved  a  press¬ 
ing  economic  need.  He  must  have  been  a 
deeply  spiritual  man.  however,  for  on 
March  30,  1868.  his  fellow-  monks  who 
knew-  him  best,  elected  him  to  be  their  spir¬ 
itual  head  w  hen  Abbot  Napp  died. 

As  Abbot,  Mendel  had  the  estates  of  the 
monastery  at  his  disposal  and  at  fii-st  re¬ 
joiced  in  the  land  he  could  now-  use  for  his 
experimental  work.  He  soon  discovered 
that  though  he  had  gained  space,  he  had 
lost  the  time  to  can-)-  on  the  w  ork.  Adminis¬ 
trative  work  and  a  long  battle  with  the  state 
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over  taxation  of  the  monastery  ended  his  scientific  work  in  genetics. 

A  glimpse  of  Mendel  the  Abbot  has  been  preserved  by  C.  W. 
Eichling,  a  flower  and  seed  dealer  of  New  Orleans,  who  v’isited  the 
monastery  in  1878  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Ernest  Ben- 
arv’,  one  of  the  great  European  seed  growers.  Eichling  recalled, 
“On  my  arrival  at  Bmnn,  I  called  on  the  only  customer  I  had. 
.After  our  business  was  concluded,  I  asked  about  Abbot  Mendel. 
My  customer  stared  at  me  in  some  astonishment  and  registered 
mild  amazement  at  my  inquiry.  I  was  told  that,  while  der  Herr 
Aht  was  one  of  the  best  beloved  clerics  in  Brunn,  not  a  soul  believed 
his  experiments  were  more  than  a  pastime,  and  his  theories  the 
maunderings  of  a  charming  putterer  .  .  . 

“My  first  impression  was  a  genuine  and  pleasant  suiprise.  My 
customer’s  account  haA  built  in  my  mind  a  picture  of  an  old, 
wrinkled,  spooky  monk.  Coming  toward  me  was  a  fine  looking, 
spectacled  priest,  smiling  and  extending  a  welcoming  hand.  His 
countenance  expressed  both  determination  and  kindliness  .  .  . 

“I  repeat  here  that  at  the  time  I  met  Mendel  I  knew  practically 
nothing  of  his  discoveries  and  experiments  and  he  forbore  to  en¬ 
lighten  me  on  the  subject.  He  did  show  me  several  beds  of  green 
peas  in  full  bearing  which  he  said  he  had  reshaped  in  height  as 
well  as  in  type  of  fruit  to  serve  his  establishment  to  better  advan¬ 
tage.  I  asked  him  how  he  did  it  and  he  replied,  ‘It  is  just  a  little 
trick,  but  there  is  a  long  story  connected  with  it  which  would  take 
too  long  to  tell.’ 

“I  told  Mendel  that  I  had  promised  to  make  a  report  to  Benary 
regarding  these  experiments,  but  Mendel  changed  the  subject.” 

Mendel  died  January  6,  1884.  He  was  mourned  as  a  generous, 
kindly  priest,  but  certainly  not  as  one  of  the  great  scientists  of  the 
century.  But  Mendel  had  been  right  when  he  said,  “My  time  will 
surely  come.” 

As  the  years  passed,  scientists  began  to  discover  the  physical 
transmitters  of  heredity  and  to  learn  of  their  mechanics  which 
Mendel  had  correctly  suggested.  In  1888  Waldeyer  stained  the 
rod-shaped  chromosomes  and  gave  them  their  name.  The  curious 
division  and  separation  of  chromosomes  in  the  sexual  cells  in 
which,  as  Mendel  had  described,  “the  differentiating  elements  lib¬ 
erate  themselves  from  the  enforced  union”  was  observed  and 
named  mitosis.  The  biologist,  Hertwig,  actually  observed  the 
joining  of  male  and  female  reproductive  cells  of  the  sea  urchin. 

Then,  in  1900,  three  geneticists,  each  working  on  what  he 
thought  to  be  his  own  discovery  of  the  laws  of  heredity,  discovered 
Mendel.  Hugo  de  Vries,  the  distinguished  Dutch  botanist,  pre¬ 
pared  a  paper  for  the  German  Botanical  Society  in  which  he  out¬ 
lined  two  of  the  basic  laws  of  heredity  and  then  stated,  “These 
two  propositions  were,  in  essentials,  foiTnulated  long  ago  by  Men¬ 
del.  They  fell  into  oblivion,  however,  and  were  misunderstood. 
.According  to  my  own  experiments,  they  are  generally  valid  .  .  .” 
This  paper  was  published  in  March.  In  April,  Carl  Correns,  a 
Gennan  scientist  and,  ironically  enough,  a  student  of  the  botanist 
Nageli  who  had  rejected  Mendel’s  ideas,  wrote,  “I  thought  that  t 
had  found  something  new.  But  then  I  convinced  myself  that  the 
•Abbot  Gregor  Mendel  in  Brunn,  had,  during  the  sixties,  not  only 
obtained  the  same  results  through  extensive  experiments  with 
peas,  which  lasted  for  many  years  .  .  .  but  had  also  given  exactly 
the  same  explanation,  as  far  as  that  was  possible  in  1866.”  And 
finally  in  June,  Erich  von  Tschermak,  an  Austrian  plant  breeder, 
learned  of  Mendel  through  Correns  and  de  Vries  as  he  was  making 
the  final  corrections  on  his  own  paper  on  this  subject. 

The  dramatic  impact  of  the  discovery  and  the  confirmation 
given  to  Mendel’s  work  by  these  three  scientists  remov’ed  the  scales 
from  the  eyes  of  the  scientific  world.  Mendel  was  read  with  under¬ 
standing  and  was  accepted  as  gospel.  His  time  had  surely  come. 

I’he  printed  word  had  brought  about  his  resurrection.  Mendel 
would  have  apjjreciated  this,  for,  as  a  high  school  student,  he  had 
written  a  poem  in  praise  of  printing  in  which  he  said:  “You  letters, 
you  types,  fruit  of  my  research  /  A'ou  arc  the  rock  foundation  / 
On  which  I  shall  establish  and  upbuild  /  My  temple  for  all  time.  / 
The  works  of  the  greatest  of  men  /  Which  now,  of  use  only  to  the 
few,  /  Crumble  away  into  nothingness  /  You  will  keep  in  the  light 
and  will  preserve.” 


You  get  three  big  dividends  with  the  famous  Campbell 
Grain  Dryer.  You  save  money  by  eliminating  losses  caused 
by  deterioration  and  spoilage.  Your  grain  grades  higher 
because  Campbell  scientific  drying  eliminates  heat  dam¬ 
age.  You  get  more  grain  because  you  can  harvest  early 
and  avoid  losses  from  wind,  insects  and  weather.  Get  the 
facts,  WRITE  TODAY! 


DISTRIBUTED  BY 

CORN  STATES  HYBRID  SERVICE  •  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

manufactured  by 

CAMPBELL  FARM  DRYER  COMPANY  »  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


You  Con  Own  a  Hart-Saw  fully  automated 
poultry  house  for  less  than  $3.50  per  bird ! 


Cuts  labor  60% — Increases  egg  profits! 


Here  is  true  "push  button"  poultry 
farming  designed  for  top  layer  per¬ 
formance,  too!  Feeders,  waterers, 
nests,  cleaners,  temperature,  hu¬ 
midity  and  light  control  —  all 
scientifically  engineered  for  in¬ 
creased  egg  production,  greater 
feed  conversion  —  more  profit. 

A  Hart-Saw  House  —  sizes  to  12.000 
bird  capacity  is  erected  quickly, 
completely,  neatly  on  your  farm. 
Check  these  features:  30  year  war¬ 
ranty  insulated  aluminum  roof, 
modular  panel  walls,  automatic  bal¬ 
anced  ventilation,  automatic  feeders 
and  waterers,  Hart-Saw  Slattice 


Get  the  facts — learn  how  you  can  increase  profits 
with  efficient  egg  production  the  Hart-Saw  way. 
Send  for  illustrated  brochure  today. 

HARTSOUGH  MAKUFAQURING  CO. 

WAIKERTON,  INDIANA  •  TELEPHONE  86 


Floor,  Nest-O-Matic  laying  nests, 
Collect-O-Matic  egg  gathering  belt, 
automatic  pit  cleaner,  egg  grading 
room  and  automatic  cooling  room. 
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NEW  Westein  Beoi  Cat 

CHOP-MASTER 


FORAGE  HARVESTER  and  SHREDDER 

This  new  Bear  Cat  CHOP-MASTER,  like  several 
other  harvesters,  is  manufactured  under  the  flail 
type  patent  that  has  proved  best  for  this  kind  of 
work.  In  addition,  however, 
the  CHOP-MASTEIR  has  15 
points  of  superior  construc¬ 
tion  which  make  it  as  out¬ 
standing  as  the  Bear  Cat 
Grinder  is  in  its  own  field. 

A  FREE  bulletin  shows  all 
the  CHOP-MASTER'S  ad¬ 
vantages.  Send  for  it  before 
you  decide  on  what  chopper 
you  buy. 


NEW  BEAR  CAT 

COMBINATION 

GRAINand  ROUGHAGE 
MILL 

ALSO  ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

No.  4A 
TRAILER 
MOUNTED 
for  power  take-off 

Traveling  feed  table  is  especially  designed 
for  large  qeantitles  of  loose  or  baled  rough- 
age.  With  cutter  knives  and  heavy  swing 
hammers.  Grinds  any  feed,  green,  wet,  dry, 
snap  or  ear  corn,  with  farm  tractor  and  no 
monkey  business.  Furnished  with  or  without 
trailer  mount  and  power  take-off.  Nine  dif¬ 
ferent  models  and  sizes. 


For  the  best  seed  bed  possible 

NEW  WESTERN  BEAR  CAT 

SEED  BED  MAKER 


Once  over  plowed  fields,  twice  over  sod.  and 
the  Western  Bear  Cat  leaves  a  clean,  mellow 
firm  seed  bed.  Three-way  action:  Front 
leveling  bar  levels  clods,  high  sod.  Sprocket 
packer  pulvecizes  and  firms.  Spring  teeth 
clean  out  weeds.  Rear  packer  and  mulcher 
again  pulverizes  and  firms.  Leaves  surface 
mulch — the  best  seed  bed  possible. 


For  full  information  and  namo  of  your  dealer,  write  Dept.  FQ-SSa 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO.,  HASTINGS,  NEBR. 

Manufacturers  of  fine  rancli  and  farm  machinery  for  over  half  a  century 


YOUR  IDLE  LAND  CAN  PAY  YOU  A  HANDSOJI/IE  PROFIT! 

Plant  Christmas  trees  and  timber  crops  from  Musser  stock.  It  Pays  to  get 
healthy  trees  from  selected  seed.  There  is  as  much  difference  in  seed  as  in 
common  and  purebred  livestock.  Musser  Trees  Grow  and  Thrive  because  of 
Go<^  Heredity,  Careful  Selection  of  Seed  and  Scientific  Culture.  Don’t  waste 
time  and  money  on  inferior  stock. 

StiDLINGS  and  TkANSPLANrS  at  LOW,  QUANTITY  PRICE  -  such  as:- 


SPECIAL  STRAIN  SCOTCH  PINE  per  1000 

Very  best  Christmas  tree  strain.  From  seed  col¬ 
lect^  by  our  men  from  selected  parent  trees. 
Healthy,  sturdy,  straight  stemmed,  rich  color. 

2-yr.  Seedlings,  3  to  6  in.  . .  .$  25.00 

2-yr.  Seedlings,  4  to  8  in. .  30.00 

4-yr.  Transplants,  8  to  14  in..  .  100.00 


NORWAY  SPRUCE-fast  grewiag  per  1000 
Seed  collected  by  our  men  from  selected  trees. 

2- yr.  Seedlings,  5  to  10  in.  $  35.00 
4-yr.  Transplants,  8  to  12  in.  100.00 

BLUE  SPRUCE  Superior  Stock 

3- yr.  Seedlings,  3  to  6  in. . $  30.00 

3-yr.  S.  —  R.P.  6  to  12  in . $  55.00 


FmCahloi  ‘r;';;', 


with  wholesale  planting  list.  Ask 
famous  Christmas  Tree  Growers  Guide. 


MUSSER  FORESTS  Box  6-F  INDIANA,  PA. 


NOW!  CATTLE  EAR  TAGGING 
WITH  HALF  THE  PRESSURE! 


World’s  Largest 
and  Oldest 
^  Manufacturing 
Specialists 

producing  exclusively 

POULTRY  BANDS 
LIVESTOCK  TAGS 

and  allied  products 


20m  • 


APPLICATOR 


PateTit 

Pending 

SURE!  EASY! 

e  Maximum  lavtratt  arilh  minimum 
prtsturu. 

e  No  loot  fags  from  “«oak"  apgii- 
eafiana! 

e  Tagi  "anaii-in”  taaling  patifian 
— aran'f  fall  auf! 


t  Na  tagging  fatigna — no 
suallaa,  sora  haadi. 

MASCO  No.  56  Cottle  Tog:  Tomper-proofl  Self-piercingl  Self-saalingl  Rounded 
post  minimizes  ear  puncture — avoids  infection, 

_____ 

CATTLE 
MARKERS 


Deeply  tkamped  jumbo  numbers,  both  sides. 
lAb"  high. 

Welded  chain  #1/0  Aluminum  tag. 

thick  steel  **S'*  Hppk  Fastener. 
Assembled  in  30  seconds  with  pliers  costing  SI* 


900 

Fer.  I 


Write  for  Free  Catalog  Today 

NATIONAL  BAND  &  TAG  CO.,  NEWPORT,  KY.  U.S.A. 


LOW  COST,  LOW  LOSS 
FARROWING  HOUSE 

(Continued  from  page  85) 

merit  is  of  Hines’  own  make.  It  evolved 
from  many  hours  Hines  spent  in  observing 
sows  while  farrowing.  He  has  said,  “Arty 
farrowing  crate  is  better  than  none.  Sows 
are  unpredictable.  Pick  up  one  of  a  sow’s 
pigs  and  its  squeal  will  rouse  a  terrible, 
slashing,  grunting  attack,  but  that  same 
sow  will  plop  her  400  pounds  down  on  a 
pig  and  uncaringly  allow  it  to  squeal  until 
it  dies  of  crushing  or  suffocation.  Any  sow, 
understandably  restless  during  farrowing, 
is  more  concerned  about  her  own  discom¬ 
fort  and  the  pig  about  to  be  farrowed  than 
she  is  about  those  already  born.  Most  sows 
get  up  and  down  many  times  during  far¬ 
rowing.  That  is  when  the  greatest  number 
of  pigs  are  crushed.  A  pig  has  no  instinct 
to  escape.  His  only  instinct  is  to  eat.  His 
first  movement  is  toward  nourishment  and 
those  movements  are  continuous  until  his 
hunger  is  satisfied  and  he  falls  asleep.  All 
this  occurs  at  a  time  when  the  sow  is  most 
restless  and  nervous  and  almost  insensible 
toward  the  pig  already  bom.  The  pigs 
themselves  have  yet  to  learn  self-protection. 
Removing  the  pigs  from  the  sow  until  far¬ 
rowing  is  over  is  the  obvious  answer,  but 
we  just  can’t  watch  a  building  full  of  sows 
for  24  hours  a  day.’’ 

I’he  crate  Hines  designed  as  an  answer 
is  clever,  hut  simple  in  principle.  It  consists 
of  a  farrowing  crate  with  an  adjustable 
floor  which  can  be  raised  about  a  foot  off 
the  ground.  The  front  gate  is  also  adjust¬ 
able  to  accommodate  different  length  sows 
— for  a  sow  is  positioned  so  that  her  rear  is 
close  against  the  back  retaining  rods. 

The  adjustable  front  gate  and  the  raised 
floor  are  Hines’  refinements.  A  short, 
smooth,  inclined  ramp  with  an  open-topjied 
box  at  its  base  completes  the  assembly. 
However,  a  second,  small,  cleated  ramp  is 
provided  for  temporary  use  at  the  back 
opening  for  getting  the  sow  up  onto  the 
raised  floor.  Although  the  floor  can  be 
raised  or  lowered,  it  is  far  less  strain  on 
man  and  crate  to  raise  the  floor  with  the 
crate  empty  before  the  sow  enters. 

As  a  pig  is  born,  it  can  go  in  one  direction 
only — down  the  ramp.  It  slides  down  into 
the  box.  The  high  sides  and  the  steep  ramp 
angle  prevent  pigs  from  climbing  out.  A 
slot  in  the  ramp  effectively  catches  the  birth 
membranes  as  they  are  shed.  As  the  pigs 
gather  in  the  box  they  nudge  and  squirm 
about  which  aids  respiration  and  the  re¬ 
moval  of  sac  tissues.  The  elevated  position 
of  the  sow  also  makes  it  easier  to  work  with 
her  if  she  cannot  give  birth  unaided.  “Losses 
during  farrowing  are  reduced  to  just  about 
zero,”  Dorsey  Hines  said.  “On  rare  occa¬ 
sions,  a  pig  will  be  lost  because  the  sac  is 
unbroken.  Of  course,  no  crate  can  be  held 
responsible  for  stillborn  pigs.  This  crate 
eliminates  the  need  for  constant  watching. 
We  look  over  the  sows  when  feeding  at 
morning  and  evening,  of  course,  and  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  times  more  during  the  day  at  most. 
It  is  seldom  necessary  to  check  during  the 
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Big 

Opportunities 

With 


LANDRACE 

The  VV'orld  Famous  Danish  Meat  Hor  Tested 
Half  A  Century  For  Larger  Litters,  Faster 
Growth,  Less  Feed,  More  Lean  Meat. 

For  Free  Information  Write 

AMERICAN  LANDRACE  ASSN.,  INC. 

Box  29.  Dept.  A  Noblesville.  Ind. 


CUT  FEEDING  TIME 
FROM  HOURS  TO  MINUTES 


Tube 


Automatic  Cattle  Feeder 


Roto-Tube  feeds  evenly — faster — automatically 
to  the  entire  length  of  the  bunk  with  no  separa¬ 
tion  of  fine  and  course  feed.  Feed  one  lot  or 
many.  Automatic  pre-mixing  for  faster,  more 
uniform  gains,  low  power  requirements  let  Roto- 
Tube  help  boost  profits. 


Automatic  Hog  Feeder 


Now  the  exclusive  Roto-Tube  features  are  offered 
in  o  new  type  automatic  hog  feeder.  Feeds  one 
lot  or  many  from  one  side  or  both — separate 
rations  to  each  side.  Drastically  reduces  feed 
waste.  Fills  each  compartment  evenly.  Available 
in  three  models  for  any  feed  lot  layout. 

f  \  WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
yiliSiVlj/  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 


Automatic  Feeding  Systems  Co. 

BOX  n7-N  '  LUVERNE,  MINNESOTA 


I  Nome. 

I 

I 


night  any  more.  Pigs  that  are  born  then  are 
taken  out  of  the  boxes  in  the  morning,  if 
farrowing  has  been  completed.”  ^\'hen  far¬ 
rowing  is  over,  the  sow  is  lowered  to  the 
ground  by  means  of  an  ingenious  crank  de¬ 
vice  and  the  pigs  are  allowed  to  nurse.  The 
bo.x  and  the  ramp  are  removed,  the  crate 
becoming  conventional  in  use. 

A  heat  lamp  is  suspended  from  an  arm 
over  the  pig  box  during  farrowing.  Later, 
the  lamp  is  swung  to  one  side  for  warming 
the  pigs  in  the  runway.  “Even  in  the  coldest 
weather,”  said  Hines,  “we  begin  raising  the 
heat  bulb  when  the  pigs  are  a  few  days  old. 
I  have  found  that  with  the  heat  lamps  too 
close,  the  pigs’  tails  dry  up  and  slough  off. 
Besides,  I  don’t  want  hothouse  pigs.  I  sub¬ 
stitute  an  ordinary  100-watt  bulb  for  the 
heat  lamp  as  soon  as  reasonable.” 

The  pigs  are  hardened  off  quickly.  They 
remain  in  the  crates  a  maximum  of  10  days. 
From  the  crates,  the  litters  go  into  indi¬ 
vidual  houses  on  concrete  slabs.  In  front  of 
each  house  is  an  eight-foot  by  eight-foot 
solid  fence,  a  protected  runway.  No  heat  is 
supplied  in  the  most  severe  weather.  W  hen 
the  ])igs  are  about  a  month  old,  six  sows 
and  litters  of  like  age  are  run  together  in 
dirt  pens  with  individual  houses.  In  the 
meantime,  the  sows  have  been  on  a  com¬ 
plete  ])elleted  ration.  The  same  ration  is 
available  to  pigs  as  they  learn  to  eat.  The 
pigs  are  weaned  at  si.x  to  eight  weeks.  “I  go 
by  size  and  condition  rather  than  a  set 
schedule  of  calendar  weeks,”  said  Hines. 
The  weaned  pigs  are  moved  in  the  same 
six-litter  batches  to  finishing  pens  where 
they  are  sheltered  in  12-foot  by  14-foot  col¬ 
ony  houses.  In  the  finishing  pens,  they  are 
fed  pelleted  supplements  and  shelled  com. 

Cheap  and  Simple  to  Make 

In  recent  months,  Hines  has  begun  to  mar¬ 
ket  a  metal  crate  with  the  adjustable  floor, 
made  in  a  small  shop  set  up  on  his  farm. 
I'he  cost  is  slightly  higher  than  conven¬ 
tional  farrowing  crates.  For  several  years, 
Hines  has  been  selling  a  do-it-yourself  set 
of  |)lans  which  includes  the  necessary 
hardware  for  $2l'.50.  He  estimates  that  the 
crates  can  be  built  of  wood,  including  plans 
and  kit,  at  a  total  cost  of  around  $40  each 
if  made  several  at  a  time.  A  simple  water 
and  feed  trough  to  fit  into  each  crate  can 
b<'  built  of  scrap  lumber,  or  the  front  gate 
can  be  cut  out  to  accommodate  standard 
metal  troughs.  One  pig  box  and  pig  ramp 
assembly  plus  a  sow  ramp  are  needed  for 
about  every  four  crates.  The  entire  equip¬ 
ment  needed  to  handle  30  sows  at  one  time 
can  be  built  for  about  $1,200.  .Adding 
about  the  same  amount  for  building  ma¬ 
terials,  plus  a  generous  sum  for  carpentry- 
work  if  it  is  not  done  by  self-labor,  brings 
the  total  for  the  farrowing  house  to  less 
than  $4,000. 

Livestock  men  have  pointed  out  that  pigs 
should  be  given  access  to  colostrum-heavy 
sow’s  milk  soon  after  birth.  Some  object 
to  the  practice  of  allowing  the  pigs  to  re¬ 
main  in  Hines’  pig  box  for  perhaps  several 
hours.  “VVe  have  kept  pigs  from  nursing 


Continuous  Grain 
Drying  is  Profitable 


No  need  to  bring  the 
operation  to  a  full  stop 
to  empty  one  batch 
and  load  another  — 

M-C  Grain  Dryers  are 
continuous  in  opera¬ 
tion  —  all  sizes  up  to 
400  bushels  per  hour. 

Grain  drying  makes 
you  independent  of 
the  weather  at  harvest  time,  and  your  crops 
can  be  stored  or  sold  in  premium  moisture 
content  condition.  Combine  owners  need  a 
grain  dryer  to  get  full  advantage  of  combine 
operation.  A  Grain  Dryer  saves  the  cost  of 
expensive  wet-grain  storage. 

M-C  is  your  BEST  BUY  in  Grain  Dryers. 
The  M-C  has  all  the  features  of  more  expen¬ 
sive  dryers,  yet  is  priced  in  a  range  you  can 
afford. 


CHOPPER-HAY  CONDITIONER 


WITH  2  ROTOR  SPEEDS! 


Fast  speed  for  chopping,  reduced  speed  for 
hay  conditioning  and  crimping.  Exclusive 
chute  design  throws  forage  right  to  back  of 
tailing  wagon,  makes  loading  easier.  With  an 
M-C,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  handling 
wet  forage. 

M-C  Choppers  are  year-round  implements; 
green  chopping,  mowing,  hay  conditioning 
and  loading  Spring  and  Summer,  chop  up 
stalks  for  bedding  and  mulch  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter.  Your  M-C  Chopper  is  never  idle! 


MATHEWS  CO. 

Crystal  Lake  CD!  Illinois 


Please  send  full  details  and  case  histories  I 

Q  M-C  Continuous  Grain  Dryor  | 

Q  M-C  Choppor-Hay  Conditioner  j 

Nom* _  I 

Addrost _  I 


I  _ 

'-MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FULL  DETAILS 
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RADSON  AGRICULTURAL 


2 -WAY RADIO  TELEPHONE.  .  . 
LETS  YOU  BE  3  IMPORTANT 

PLACES  AT  ONCE .  .  .  IN  THE  FIELD 

.  .  .AT  THE  HOUSE.  .  .WITH  YOUR  MEN. 

Two-way  radio  communication  is  now  within  reach  of  every  farm.  Radson  makes  it 
possible  with  radio  units  similar  to  the  famous  walkie-talkie.  Now  you  can  keep  in 
constant  touch  with  others  on  the  farm  .  .  .  direct  your  men  whether  they  are  on 
equipment  or  at  buildings.  Your  wife  can  reach  you  in  seconds,  anywhere  up  to  5 
and  10  miles. 

Operation  is  simple  with  Radson  telephone-type  handset.  You  merely  press  a  button 
to  get  attention.  Wait  for  the  return  signal  and  talk. 

Radson  Radio  Telephone  Equipment  is  available  through  farm  equipment  dealers 


RADSON  FARM  GRAIN  MOISTURE 

METERS  .  .  .  MORE  SOLD  THAN  ALL  OTHERS 
COMBINED  BECAUSE  THEY  ARE  ACCURATE  .  .  . 
FAST. . .EASY  TO  USE. 

There's  a  reason  for  the  remarkable  accuracy  of  Moisture  Meters.  Only  Radson- 
among  farm  moisture  testers -uses  the  elevator  moisture  tester  principle  of  radio 
waves  penetrating  the  grain. 

To  measure  moisture,  you  weigh  grain  sample  on  balance  attached  to  meter,  pour 
grain  into  hopper,  swing  the  dial,  and  read  moisture  percent  for  any  one  of  7  grains 
under  the  hairlines. 

Model  20  is  115  volt  powered.  Model  TR-30  is  transistorized;  has  its  own  mercury 
battery.  Sold  by  farm  implement  dealers  everywhere. 


engineering  Corporation 

Agricultural  Division  MACON,  ILLINOIS 

Please  send  me  additional  information  on: 

□  Radson  Agricultural  2-Way  Radio.  □  Radson  Farm  Grain  Moisture  Meters. 

Name _ _ _ _ _ 

Address - - 

I  am  a  □  farmer  □  dealer  □  student. 


for  as  long  as  six  hours  after  birth  without  noticeable  ill  effects,” 
said  Hines.  “I  certainly  prefer  a  hungry  pig  to  a  dead  one.” 

Others  have  objected  to  Hines’  practice  of  keeping  the  sows  in 
the  crates  as  long  as  10  days  without  allowing  them  out  for  exer¬ 
cise.  “I  haven’t  had  any  troubles  in  that  regard,”  said  Hines.  “Nor 
do  I  have  stiff-legged  or  rheumatic  sows.” 

Jim  McCutcheon,  New  Market,  Indiana,  has  been  producing 
about  1,800  hf^s  annually  with  multiple  farrowings.  By  spreading 
sows’  dates  evenly  over  the  month,  he  has  been  able  to  handle  all 
his  farrowing  in  only  eight  crates,  built  to  Hines’  design.  With 
sows  kept  in  the  crates  no  longer  than  three  days,  only  seven  pigs 
per  thousand  have  been  lost  by  crushing  in  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

Hines  puts  his  sows  in  the  crates  about  24  hours  before  farrow'- 
ing  is  expected.  It  is  essential,  he  believes,  to  keep  accurate  breed¬ 
ing  dates.  For  that  purpose,  he  used  to  ear-notch  all  sows,  but  since 
ears  are  often  bitten  up,  he  now  uses  ear  tags — one  in  each  ear 
for  protection  against  loss.  Each  day  the  sows  are  inspected  for 
heat  and  those  that  are  “in”  are  expfosed  to  a  boar  on  two  con¬ 
secutive  days,  after  which  they  are  run  with  other  pregnant  sows. 
As  farrowing  time  approaches,  these  sows  are  run  through  a  sort¬ 
ing  chute.  The  ear  tags  are  checked  for  breeding  dates.  Those 
expected  to  farrow  soon  are  checked  for  indications  of  imminent 
need  of  transfer  to  the  farrowing  house. 

No  clubs  and  no  whips  are  used  in  driving  the  sows  into  the  far¬ 
rowing  house  or  into  the  crates  within  it.  Here,  too,  the  Hines 
touch  is  evident.  He  surrounds  the  sow  with  a  Hines  Hog  Walker. 
This  consists  of  a  lightweight  four-sided,  plyw’ood  enclosure, 
hinged  at  all  corners.  Two  men  carry’  the  hog  walker  along  a  few' 
inches  above  the  ground,  and  the  sow  inside  is  easily  directed 
wherever  desired.  The  front  swings  open  to  let  the  sow  out  w'hen 
she  gets  to  the  crate.  Hines  doesn’t  make  the  hog  walker,  but  he 
sells  the  plans  for  a  small  fee.  He  says  it  saves  a  lot  of  cussing. 
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POWER  SCYTHE — Mark  400 
$139.50  f.o.b.  factory.  Includes  11"  Tri- 
Cut  Weed  Blade  as  Standard  Equipment. 


Here’s  a  new  portable  power 
clearing  tool  designed  for 
many,  many  uses.  You  can  cut 
and  trim  with  it  just  about  six 
times  as  fast  as  you  can  with 
weed-whips,  swing-scythes, 
brush-hooks,  clippers  or  axes. 
And  you  can  even  pump  with 
it — basements,  boats,  etc.  The 
Comet  Power  Scythe  is  low  in 
first  cost  .  .  .  economical  in 
maintenance  and  operation 
cost.  The  engine  is  a  Clinton 
2*/2  h-P-.  2-cycle.  The  unit 
weighs  only  28  lbs.  and  it  util¬ 
izes  balanced  weight  position¬ 
ing  from  a  single  shoulder 
suspension  strap.  Real  easy  to 
handle!  You  need  this  power¬ 
ful,  labor-saving  equipment. 
Don’t  buy  any  portable  power 
clearing  equipment  until  you 
see  it.  Write  for  literature  to 
COMET  INDUSTRIES,  831  Elm 
Place,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


Good  Dealer  Territories  Open.  Write 


11"  Tri-Cut 

WMd  Blid« 


10"  Circular  Trimmar 

Brush  Saw 


NOW  For  Details. 
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Why  did  you  buy  RlUO? 

Q"****®"-  Aikt  lh«  mice  reporlar 

A.  "My  muo  straight  side- 

Answer:  wall  building,  including 

labor,  amounted  to  less 
than  materials  alone  on 
my  brother-in-law’s 
pole  and  aluminum 
building.” 

says  Arthur  J.  Workman 

Milledgeville,  lllinoit 


Arthur  J.  Workman 


Now  Available  in  32,  36,  40  and  50  ft.  spans. 


“I'm  convinced  that  Rilco  is  the  only  way  to  build,”  says  Mr.  Arthur  J. 
Workman.  “It  sure  is  economical,  and  my  new  building  has  good  looks, 
plenty  of  space.” 

You.  i(K).  can  get  the  extra  usable  space  you  need  at  the  price  you  want 
to  pay  with  Rilco  straight  side-wall  construction.  In  Rilco  construction, 
pre-shaped  frames  made  from  kiln-dried  selected  lumber  permanently 
bonded  with  waterproof  glue,  form  a  single  strong  unit  from  foundation 
to  roof  ridge.  Wide  spacing  of  frames  permits  large  door  openings  on 
each  side. 


A”l  sure  am.  That  round  roof 
•  will  never  sag.  My  RlUO 
An$w«r:  bom  Will  lost  o  lifetime.” 


/  < 

,  ■»  .  7 

Eddie 

Gilberlson 


Are  you  satisfied  with  RlUO? 

Atks  th*  Rilco  Roporler 


“Ever  since  I  first  saw  a  Rilco  building.  I’ve  been  interested  in  this  type 
of  construction,”  says  Eddie  Gilbertson.  “And  now  that  I’ve  built  Rilco, 
I’m  satisfied  it’s  the  best  .  .  .  and  lowest  in  cost,  too.” 

Whatever  typie  of  building  you  need.  Rilco  offers  you  a  complete 
engineered  framing  package.  Rilco  rafters  are  shaped  and  drilled  at  the 
factory  .  .  .  delivered  ready  for  erection  with  all  connection  hardware 
furnished.  Side-door  framing  packages  engineered  to  provide  these  con¬ 
venient  openings  without  detracting  one  iota  from  overall  strength  of 
building. 

Th»  Enginmmring  and  Quality 
of  Evory  Rilco  Raftmr  aro 
Guarantood  in  Writing. 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS 

W-808  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Pawl  1,  Minn. 

Please  send  information  on  the  following  form  buildings: 

Q  Straight  Side-wall  Building  Q]  Machine  Sheds  Q  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses 
r~l  1  and  2  Story  Barns  □  If  student,  check  for  additional  material. 

Nome  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Address  ^  _  _ 

Town  . 


-Zone- 


State 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


FpnrfltIO  This  summer,  United  states 

jneciiailizea  fencing  American  Steel 

&  Wire  Division  will  be  demonstrating  the  latest  thing  in  mech¬ 
anization,  a  fence-building  machine.  The  machine  (shown  below) 
is  attached  to  the  rear  of  a  tractor  and  carries  posts  and  wire  with 
it.  In  one  operation  it  drives  posts  and  unreels  the  wire.  At  inter¬ 
vals  the  wire  is  stretched  and  fastened  to  the  posts.  The  fencing 
material  can  be  either  woven  wire,  woven  and  barbed,  or  as  many 
as  five  strands  of  barbed  wire.  It  takes  two  men  to  operate.  To  cut 
fencing  time  still  further,  U.  S.  ^teel  has  also  come  up  with  a  new, 
no-twist  wire  splice  which  can  clamp  wires  together  in  seconds, 
and  corner  and  end  assemblies  which  can  be  erected  in  a  third  of 
the  time  needed  with  conv’entional  methods. 


TawA1«  CIIa  HavIaOA  haylage  in  a 

AUWCi:  911U  Oa/AOgi;  conventional  silo  without 

mold,  but  then,  I  know  how,”  Dr.  Charles  F.  Rogers  said  in  “Two 
or  More  Silos”  in  our  Spring  issue.  “Now  I  don’t  mean  that  to 
sound  vain,”  he  continued.  “Haylage  is  often  tried  in  an  open 
silo  by  people  who  don’t  know  how  and  may  not  be  willing  to  take 
the  necessary  trouble  to  learn.”  Before  the  silage  season  gets  under 
way  we  hasten  to  give  Dr.  Rogers’  directions  for  doing  the  job; 

1)  Select  a  silo  which  has  given  you  several  years  of  ser\'ice; 
which  has  doors  you  can  seal  tightly;  and  which  is  made  of  a 
material  you  can  make  into  a  good  air  and  moisture  barrier.  Cracks 
in  doors  or  around  them  may  be  sealed  with  crankcase  oil  and  clay 
paste  or  linseed  oilmeal  and  water  paste — hanging  plastic  sheets 
or  paper  over  the  door  is  less  satisfactory.  Concrete  silo  walls  may 
be  treated  with  a  penetrant  such  as  4Y1,  Glaze,  or  Silenzerete; 
wood  should  be  treated  with  linseed  oil;  steel  silos  with  paint. 

2)  Harv'est  clean,  young  meadow  crops  in  pre-bloom  stage  of 
growth.  Clean  means  free  from  trash  from  former  crops,  from 
soil,  and  from  disease.  By  meadow  crop,  I  mean  any  kind  of  sod 
pasture  or  hay  crop  that  can  be  ensiled.  Not  corn  or  sorghum 
because  it  is  impractical  to  wilt  them. 

3)  Crush  at  moment  of  mowing,  or  immediately  after.  Crush¬ 
ing  may  be  between  smooth  or  corrugated  rollers. 

4)  Windrow  before  the  crop  gets  past  the  limp  stage.  Let  it  wilt 
in  the  windrow,  until  the  leaves  on  the  outside  are  rattle-dry'. 

5)  Chop  fairly  fine — from  14  to  54-inch.  If  some  windrows 
are  too  dry,  move  over  to  a  recently-crushed  row  and  blend  the 
two  on  one  wagon  load. 

6)  Distribute  the  crop  while  blowing  it  into  the  silo.  If  it  sticks 
in  the  blower  or  on  the  distributor,  lubricate  by'  running  a  stream 
of  w'ater  into  the  blower.  You  won’t  get  it  too  wet. 

7 )  The  material  must  be  put  into  the  silo  in  layers.  A  layer  of 


the  wilted  crop,  200  pounds  per  square  foot  of  the  silo  cross  sec¬ 
tion,  should  be  topped  with  a  layer  of  moist  (70  percent)  crop  to 
a  depth  of  40  pounds  per  square  foot.  This  gives  alternate  layers 
of  approximately  ten  feet  of  wilted  crop  to  18  inches  of  the  moist 
crop  before  compaction. 

8)  Always  make  the  layer  of  moist  crop  the  place  where  you 
stop  filling — even  for  the  lunch  break. 

9)  When  the  silo  is  about  full  put  on  a  plug  of  moist  crop 
weighing  at  least  100  pounds  per  square  foot — about  four  feet 
deep  before  compaction — and  tread  it  down  well.  Then  cover  this 
topping  with  a  plastic  silage  cap. 

10)  If  showers  moisten  the  windrow  of  the  wilted  crop,  ensile  it 
as  soon  as  you  can  get  into  the  field.  The  moisture  is  not  desirable, 
but  it  does  less  hann  than  waiting  for  the  crop  to  dry. 

1 1 )  Never  try  to  increase  the  dry  matter  by  letting  the  crop 
grow  older.  You  lose  in  feeding  value  per  pound  of  crop  and 
increase  the  risk  of  mold  while  you  are  feeding  the  haylage  if  you 
use  crops  that  are  in  full  bloom  or  older. 

12)  When  feeding,  remove  haylage  at  the  rate  of  at  least  10 
pounds  per  square  foot  per  day  to  prevent  molding. 

13)  Always  use  a  silo  that  has  a  whole  roof.  Leaks  may  cause 
heating  in  that  spot. 

Making  haylage  in  a  “scaled”  silo  is  not  a  difficult  job.  Making 
it  in  a  tower  silo  is  limited  to  those  who  are  willing  to  take  the 
trouble  to  be  careful,  exercise  the  necessary  skills,  and  be  wise  in 
their  decision  either  to  make  this  kind  of  silage  properly  and  use 
it  wisely  or  to  stick  to  conventional  silage  making. 


Descent  to  the  Summit 

must  now  be  added  to  our  article  “Death  of  an  East 
German  Farm”  (Winter,  1960) .  With  the  summit  con¬ 
ference  approaching,  which  will  take  up  the  Gennan 
question  as  a  major  topic,  the  Communist  regime  has 
put  on  terrible  pressure  to  wipe  out  all  private  farmei-s 
and  merge  their  farms  into  collectives.  A  friend  from 
West  Berlin  writes,  I  must  inform  you  that  since  your 
visit  the  situation  of  the  farmers  in  Central  Germany 
has  worsened  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  The  Com¬ 
munist  regime  is  determined  now  to  force  the  collec¬ 
tivization  of  agriculture.  One  could  name  many  rea¬ 
sons  which  could  cause  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  Mr. 
Ulbricht  to  do  it.  I  believe  that  Mr.  K.  is  especially 
interested  in  having  agriculture,  as  well  as  industry,  as 
much  "socialized”  as  possible  in  order  to  have  dead 
pledges  for  the  coming  conference.  All  the  private 
farmers  with  whom  you  talked  were  forced  to  join  a 
collective.  The  man  you  identified  as  Hans  Bertram  as 
well.  There  wasn*t  any  other  alternative.  During  the 
last  month  about  100,000  farms  died.  It  was  terrible. 

You  can  imagine  the  mood  of  the  farmers  and  our 
feelings  here  in  Berlin,  too.  We  get  the  impression  that 
Mr.  K.  in  his  dealings  with  Central  Germany  is  con¬ 
tinuously  snubbing  the  Western  world.  It  is  bad  that 
either  the  Western  world  does  not  see  it  or  .can  do 
nothing  against  it.  I  wish  I  could  talk  to  you  personally 
about  my  grief  and  my  despair. 
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CHOOSE  A  GRAIN  BIN  TO 
FIT  YOUR  NEEDS-25  SIZES 
AND  CAPACITIES 


24'8''  diam. 

12  heights 
5590  to  15,325  bu. 


MARTIN  IS  ON  THE  MOVE.  .  .  NOW.  YOU  CAN  GET  NEW 

I960  HARVEST  HOARDER 
DRYING  BINS 

WITH  ALL  THESE 

IMPROVED  FEATURES:  — 


Ridge  collar  is  double  sealed  against  wind- 
driven  rain  and  snow  by  means  of  metal 
flange  plus  a  pressure-sealed  gasket.  Has 
the  only  “man-sized”  vent  opening ...  for 
easy  access,  easy  filling  and  more  aeration. 
Storm  proof,  deep-drawn  ridge  cap  can  be 
opened  and  closed  from  the  ground. 

Only  pressure-sealed  bin  available  today- 
continuous,  positive  seal  gasket  where  wall 
and  roof  meet  keeps  out  the  finest  snow 
and  rain.  Also  has  sure-fit  steel  closures 
to  completely  seal  roof  ribs.  No  hard-to-fit 
rubber  plugs  to  dry  and  fall  out!  It  all  adds 
up  to  more  protection  against  weather! 

One-piece  door  frame  .  . .  heavy,  welded, 
galvanized  .  .  .  gives  maximum  strength, 
speeds  construction,  prevents  sagging 
doors.  The  opening  is  wide  (37^2")  and 
extra  heavy,  too.  Corrugated  sides  of  frame 
match  corrugated  wall  sheets  for  weather- 
seal.  No  filler  pieces  to  fall  out. 

A  package  drying  floor— all  steel— and  the 
only  scientifically  designed  floor  to  dry  corn 
or  grains  positively.  Design  is  such  that 
there  is  complete  and  even  free-flow  of  air 
from  the  fan  into  the  grain.  Specially  formed 
steel  uprights  and  sills  support  all  weights 
involved.  The  drying  floor  is  galvanized  for 
long  life— a  floor  you  can  walk  on  without 
sagging  or  bending. 

Air  duct  is  engineered  for  greatest  effi¬ 
ciency.  This  transition  from  fan  to  bin  floor 
gives  the  smoothest  flow  of  drying  air 
without  forming  eddies  of  dead  air  or  back 
pressure.  Fan  capacity  matches  drying  ca¬ 
pacity  for  profitable  results.  You  have  a 
choice  of  supplemental  heaters. 


FOOT-FOR-FOOT  IN  HEIGHT,  these  bins  have  STRONGER  WALLS.  Narrower  wall 
sheets  develop  maximum  strength  by  forming  more  horizontal  joints  to  give  that 
EXTRA  margin  of  safety  against  excessive  pressures.  Gauges  of  sheets  are  only 
half  the  story.  Walls  must  be  engineered  to  withstand  various  types  of  loading 
and  pressures. 

Now,  your  farm  can  have  a  complete  grain  drying  and  storage  system  for  far 
less  than  you  would  imagine.  It’s  all  in  one  package ...  the  same  bin  dries  and 
stores,  and  it’s  automatic.  Lets  you  harvest  early  and  cut  field  losses.  Get  the 
1960  new  Martin  drying  bin  now...  point  for  point  it  is  best! 


INCREASE  GRAIN  VALUES— CUT  LABOR  COSTS 


17'10"  diam. 

4  heights 
2150  to  3350  btt. 


Please  send  free  literature  on  the 
following: 


n  Harvest  Hoarder  Drying  Bins 


STEEL  CORPORATION 

Dept.  FQ  10  •  915  Longview  Avenue  •  Mansfield,  Ohio 


n  VVet  Corn  Storage 


NAME. 


□  Storage  Bins 


ADDRESS 


n  Rigid  Frame  Building 


Martin’s  50th  Year  —  Research,  Performance,  Leadership 


In  the  next  four  hours,  this  fanner  will  do  as  much  work  as  his  father  could  do 
in  ten  hours  ...  six  extra  hours  for  increased  production  or  more  leisure  time. 


substituting  low-cost  horsepower  for  ex¬ 
pensive  manpower. 

New  Holland  machines  are  science- 
designed  to  meet  these  modem  needs  of 
yours.  Take  the  advanced  New  Holland 
concept  of  Hay-in-a-Doy  . . .  the  One-Man 
Way.  With  a  modern  New  Holland  Hay- 
liner  and  Bale-Thrower,  you  alone  can 
now  bale  faster  than  a  tw’o-man  team. 

New  Holland  Research  is  in  constant 
touch  with  the  exciting  new  dev'elopments 
going  on  in  colleges  and  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  .  .  .  designing  machines  to  match 


these  advances  so  you  can  get  even  greater 
productivity  from  your  land.  Remarkable 
new  alloys,  entirely  new  principles,  are 
under  test  in  laboratory  and  field. 

Of  one  thing  you  can  be  sure:  New 
Holland  will  remain  first  in  the  mechani¬ 
zation  of  livestock  farming  practices.  New 
Holland  Machine  Company  Division  of 
Sperry  Rand  Corp.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


When  your  father  was  your  age,  he  had 
to  work  many  more  hours  to  produce 
fewer  tons  of  food  or  feed.  In  the  charts 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  you 
can  see  this  steady  climb  in  efficiency. 

One  of  the  reasons  is  science.  When  you 
use  science  as  your  partner,  you  work 
near-miracles  on  your  land. 

In  this  scientific  revolution,  you  and 
your  farm  machines  are  an  essential  part. 
You  keep  abreast  of  new  ways  to  get 
things  done  faster,  better.  They  hav'e  the 
muscle  to  tackle  today’s  heavier  yields, 


[la  New  Houand 

First  in  Grassland  Farming 


